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CHAPTER  I. 

Necker's  Book,  Coura  de  Morale  Religieuse — Count  Frederick  Stolberg 
at  Coppet — First  Influences  of  the  Reyolutionary  Era  on  the 
Women — Party  hatred  tarns  against  Madame  de  Stael — ^Nar- 
bonne — Flight  of  the  King's  Aunts  —  Fersen  —  The  King  of 
Sweden's  Diplomacy — A  Candidate  for  the  Polish  Throne — The 
Flight  to  Varennes— France  in  1791  desires  a  Monarchy  and 
establishes  a  Republic — Insurrection  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
July  17,  1791 — The  Jacobins — Revision  of  the  Constitution— 
The  Constitutionalists  insist  that  the  King  shall  accept  the  Con- 
stitution— The  C7(m«/t/uan<«— Madame  de  Stael  to  Nils  Rosenstein 
— Madame  de  Stael  to  Gustayus  III. 

In  October  1790,  as  soon  as  her  health  permitted, 
Madame  de  Stael  followed  her  parents  to  Coppet, 
where  she  had  not  been  since  1784,  and  where  she 
now  remained  until  January  1791,  besides  returning 
for  several  months  during  the  course  of  the  year.  She 
found  her  father  possessed  by  a  gentle  melancholy, 
which  his  originally  cheerful  nature  was  never  able 
henceforward  to  overcome.  If  a  sense  of  all  he  had 
left  undone  as  a  statesman  may  have  contributed  but 
little  to  this  frame  of  mind,  he  nevertheless  met  the 
accusations  of  ingratitude  and  of  party  hatred  with 
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a  forgiying  gentleness  which  had  a  deeper  source  than 
the  unsatisfactory  philosophy  of  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Keeker's  Cours  de  Morale  Eeligieusej  which  dates 
from  those  years,  corresponds  to  his  earlier  work  on 
the  Importance  of  Religious  Belief,  but  was  even 
then  the  precursor  of  the  reaction  upon  which  Chateau- 
briand's prose  poured  forth  the  richly  colom^ed  splen- 
dour of  its  poetical  conceptions. 

Besides  the  honour  of  initiating  this  reaction 
Necker  had  the  further  merit,  not  merely  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  others,  but  of  strengthening  it  by  his 
conduct  and  cherishing  it  in  his  heart.  He  and  his 
school  have  been  accused  of  imparting  the  truth  in  a 
lugubrious  tone,  as  a  message  of  sorrow.  The  accusa- 
tion may  be  justified  from  a  literary  point  of  view ; 
but  in  practical  life  it  did  not  apply.  Necker's  exist- 
ence at  Coppet  continued  to  be  active,  useful,  and 
cheerful ;  his  mind  was  busy  and  at  peace  with  the 
world ;  spiritually  he  more  and  more  turned  from  the 
world,  but  even  to  the  last  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
all  human  and  national  matters.  This  has  never  been 
easy  to  carry  out,  and  was  especially  the  reverse  in 
those  days.*  We  have  an  eloquent  witness  of  Necker's 
beneficial  influence  on  those  who  even  casually  came 
into  contact  with  him.  During  1791,  Count  Frede- 
rick Leopold  of  Stolberg,  with  his  second  wife,  Sophia 
Countess  of  Redom,  came  through  Switzerland  on  their 
wedding  tour  to  Italy,  that  the  Countess  might 
visit  her  old  friend  Bonnet  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

*  Joubert,  PenseeSf  ii.  873. 


Count  Fbederick  Stolbeeg  at  Coppet.        3 

Stolberg  himself,  Klopstock's  enthusiastic  disciple 
and  the  composer  of  the  '^  Song  of  Freedom  for  the 
Twentieth  Century/^  had  already  been  forced  to  give 
up  an  active  share  in  religious  and  political  life  and 
to  take  up  a  defensive  attitude.  As  an  adherent  of 
a  moderate  monarchy,  he  took  up  the  only  attitude 
theoretically  possible  in  the  Germany  of  that  time, 
and  in  Louis  the  XVI.th's  fallen  minister  he  honoured 
"  an  enemy  of  despotic  power,  desiring  to  reconcile 
liberty  and  order.'' 

ffis  friends  in  Switzerland  thought  fit  to  warn  him 
against  Necker's  cold,  reserved  nature.  '^I  allow 
people  to  say  these  things  to  me,"  Stolberg  wrote, 
"and  I  know  how  much  to  believe.  Outward 
coldness  in  a  man  whose  heart  glows  with  such 
sentiments,  who  has  such  a  sympathetic  mind,  giving 
forth  such  radiance,  will  never  mislead  me.  I 
went  to  him  with  that  full  confidence  which  a  great 
man  only  can  inspire.  The  first  glance  gently  but 
completely  reassured  me,  and  this  circumstance  did 
not  escape  his  notice.  I  was  thoroughly  at  ease  with 
the  excellent  man.  His  words  are  few,  but  what  he 
says  is  worthy  of  Necker."  * 

Stolberg  mentions  the  14th  of  October  as  the  day 
upon  which  they  met.  Madame  de  Stael  had  not 
then  reached  Coppet.  Its  peaceful  atmosphere,  so  con- 
ducive to  quiet  reflection  and  so  pleasing  to  Stolberg, 
by  no  means  suited  her  disposition.  Somewhat  dis- 
turbed on  this  point,  Madame  Neckcr  wrote  to  Mar- 

•  Janssen,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Graf  zu  Stolberg^  i.  275,  276. 
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montel  that  '*  although  her  husband  appeared  much 
happier  in  his  retirement  than  he  had  ever  been  dur- 
ing his  worldly  honours,  her  daughter,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  so  occupied  with  outward  events,  and  . 
with  the  Joys  and  distractions  of  society,  that  she,  her 
mother,  no  longer  could  contribute  to  her  happiness." 
Nesker's  opponent,  S^nac  de  Meilhan,t  describes 
her  under  the  name  of  "  Hortense,'*  at  that  time  as 
intoxicated  by  talent  and  carried  away  by  intercourse 
with   enthusiastic    people.      Study,   reflection,   love, 
politics,  music,  dancing,  plays,  everything  that  could 
excite,  please,  or  flatter,  had  its  attractions  for  her. 
Anxious  to  please,  this  true  and  sincere  nature  was  at 
the  same  time  equally  capable  of  deep  and  lively  feel- 
ingly.    Restless  and  imprudent,  she  might  be  called 
an  extraordinary  rather  than  a  lovable  woman.     But 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  her, 
she  was  capable  of  anything. 

Fraulein  Hiiber,  her  former  playmate  and  relation, 
speaks  of  the  overflowing  sense  of  life  and  youth 
possessed  by  this  young  creature,  now  four-and- 
twenty  years  old. 

She  thought  Madame  de  Stael  would  have  been  an 
angelic  being  had  she  known  how  to  combine  wise 
deliberation  with  her  inimitable  kindness  and  mar- 
vellous intellect.  Even  as  it  was,  intercourse  with 
her  disenchanted  her  with  all  other  women.  J 

•  Madame  Necker,  Melanges,  i.  141, 

t  S6nac  de  Meillian,  Portraits  et  Caracteres,  80,  81.  Bouill^,  Mes 
Recapitulations^  i.  146. 

X  A.  Stevens,  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael^  i,  114,  115. 


Effect  of  Revolutionaey  kea  upon  WoifEN,      5 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  agitation  of  those 
days,  the  terrible  pictures  abeady  unfolded,  and  still 
more  the  fearful  anticipation  of  those  in  store,  would 
arouse  both  in  men  and  in  tender  womanly  natures  a 
desire  for  quiet  and  rest,  a  longing  to  fly  from  a 
world  abandoned  to  storms  and  dangers.  Experience 
has  proved  the  contrary.  On  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  immediately  after  it,  youth 
asserted  its  rights ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  might 
happen  on  the  morrow  seemed  only  to  enhance  the 
fascination  of  the  present  moment.  Political  interests 
did  not  overwhelm  private  interests,  and  every  other 
passion  was  stimulated  by  the  passion  which  had  taken 
possession  of  a  whole  nation. 

Mirabeau's  life  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  tribune.  There  were  days  on  which  the  Gironde 
waited  in  vain  for  Vergniaud,  whilst  the  latter  forgot 
tragedy  in  a  love  adventure. 

The  same  Lally  Tollendal  who  so  pathetically 
claimed  justice  for  his  father's  memory  and  liberty 
for  his  country  was  only  half  known  by  those  who  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  deputy  forgot  the  man  whose 
inexhaustible  humoiir  shortened  the  hours. 

Talleyrand  jokingly  reproached  Madame  de  Stael 
for  cutting  short  a  discussion  upon  doubling  the  Tiers, 
in  favour  of  a  quadrille.  The  contrast  did  not  exist 
in  her  alone  but  in  the  whole  surrounding  society. 
Gentle,  thoughtful,  apparently  supine  and  retiring 
women  were  no  less  electrified  by  the  Revolution 
and  drawn  into  its  whirl  than  those  of  the  intellectual 
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breadth,  health,  and  power  of  resistance  possessed  by 
the  young  Swedish  ambassadress. 

As  little  protected  as  the  men  from  the  infectious 
power  of  the  ruling  political  passions,  the  mothers 
and  wives  in  the  retirement  of  their  homes  as  well  as 
the  brilHant  women  of  the  world  sacrificed  their  own 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  butchery; 
were  ready  to  help,  courageously  facing  death,  so  that 
the  annals  of  the  Terror  contain  hardly  any  example 
of  weakness  at  the  prospect  of  the  guillotine  or  of  the 
hangman. 

Before  these  last  sanguinary  trials  there  were  others 
in  store.  The  women,  hitherto  accustomed  to  the 
most  exaggerated  homage,  poetical  deification,  and 
social  supremacy,  had  now  to  experience  party  hatred, 
the  insinuations  of  slander,  the  far-reaching  arrows  of 
malice;  to  see. the  veil  lifted  from  their  private  life, 
and  the  story  of  their  domestic  happiness  or  personal 
disappointments  exposed  to  publicity. 

The  most  distinguished  of  her  sex,  the  queen  of 
France,  was  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  knew  the 
length  to  which  this  system  might  be  pursued.  None 
of  her  defenders,  not  even  her  own  innocence,  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  her  from  the  deadly  snares  of 
the  story  of  the  Necklace. 

What  had  occurred  to  the  king's  consort,  and  what 
still  happened  every  day  in  Paris,  gave  some  idea  of 
the  portion  to  be  expected  by  those  who  excited  the 
revengeful  thoughts,  both  of  political  opposition,  per- 
sonal antipathy,  and  disappointed  ambition. 


Party  hatred  turns  against  Madame  de  Stael.    7 

Madame  de  Stael  was  one  of  the  first  to  experience 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  accommodating  views 
stir  up  greater  opposition  than  entire  difference  of 
opinion. 

^^  Ce  stmt  lea  nuances  qui  se  querellentj  pas  les 
couleurSy^^  says  Tocqueville. 

The  Eight  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Royalists 
of  1789,  hated  Necker  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Jacobins,  and  would  rather  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Marat  than  with  Mirabeau — with  Danton  than 
with  Necker.  The  most  important  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  dismissal  of  the  parliamentary 
ministry  on  the  7th  of  November,  1789,  and  the  sub- 
sequent resolutions  of  the  17th  of  May,  1791,  wherein 
Robespierre,  assisted  by  the  Right,  debarred  all 
members  of  the  Assembly  from  re-election  in  any 
future  Assembly,  were  carried  by  the  union  of  the 
intransig^ant  Royalists  in  conjunction  with  the  Left 
against  the  moderate  conciliatory  elements. 

The  feeling  was  moreover  reciprocal,  "for,"  the 
moderate  Ferriferes  tells  us — amongst  others — "the 
constitutionalists  feared  the  nobility  and  the  clergy 
more  than  the  Jacobins.'*  The  queen's  exclamation 
is  well  known,  "  Rather  be  destroyed ;  than  saved  by 
means  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists.'*  * 

How  could  personal  honour  be  protected  where 
the  highest  interests  and  life  itself  were  abandoned 
to  party  hatred?  Madame  de  Stael  found  herself 
exposed  to  its  attacks  no  less  on  account  of    her 

•  Madame  Campan,  Merrmres,    Malouet,  MemireSi  ii.  126. 
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own  personal  views  than  because  she  was  Necker's 
daughter. 

Rivarol  led  the  attack.  Like  Voltaire,  he  appeared 
to  have  discovered  the  art  of  "  slandering  the  dead 
and  the  living  in  alphabetical  sequence/'  and  in  this 
he  has  been  compared  to  Aretino.* 

Madame  de  Stael  figures  in  the  Actea  des  Apdtres 
in  1789  as  the  "  Bacchante  of  the  Revolution/'  and 
as  **  the  one  person  in  all  Europe  who  might  cause 
doubts  as  to  her  her  sex.*'  f 

This  merely  signified  that,  once  the  colouring  and 
tender  grace  of  first  youth  were  departed,  her  out- 
ward appearance  began  to  be  characterised  by  features 
of  masculine  strength  and  by  a  stout  figure,  which 
often  led  her  to  deplore  that  beauty,  the  gift  most  to 
be  desired  by  woman,  had  been  denied  to  her.  But 
these  harmless  accusations  were  not  to  be  the  end  of 
/  it.  In  the  OalMe  des  Etata^GSneraux  et  des 
Dames  Frangaises^  which  Rivarol  published  in  1789, 
he  caricatured  Madame  Necker  as  Statira  and  her 
daughter  as  Martesia.  One  of  the  most  original  and 
charming  women  of  her  day,  the  widowed  Comtesse 
de  Sabran,  whose  correspondence  is  one  of  the  jewels 
of  French  prose,  and  unfortunately  but  little  known,  % 
was  derided  as  Sappho  on  account  of  her  love  for 

•  Caro,  Bivarol  et  la  SodSte  Frangaise.  Journal  des  Savants^ 
Sept  and  Not.  1888. 

f  Lescure,  Rivarol j  175. 

^  £.  de  Magnieu  et  Henri  Prat,  Correspondance  de  Madame  de 
Sabran  et  du  Chevalier  de  Boiifflers,  1778-1788. 
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poetry.  The  artist  Vig6e  Lebrun  figured  as  Charity, 
the  Comtesse  Frangois  de  Beauhamais  as  Corylla,  and 
Madame  de  Genlis  as  Polly xene.  All  these  joking 
invectives  originated  of  an  evening  over  wine  and 
cards  in  a  restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
elder  Marquis  de  Rivarol^  Mirabeau-Tonneau — ^thus 
named  by  reason  of  his  size,  the  brother  and  political 
opponent  of  the  great  orator — Champcenetz,  RivaroPs 
actual  collaborator,  and  Suleau,  the  most  zealous  leader 
of  the  Royalist  press,  were  wont  to  meet.  There  it 
was  said  of  Mirabeau  that  for  money  he  was  capable 
of  anything,  even  a  noble  action.  He  resembled  his 
reputation,  because  it  was  hideous.  There,  Talleyrand 
was  inexorably  ridiculed  in  verse  by  Peltier : 

"  Froidement  da  m^pris  il  afifronte  les  traits ; 
II  conseille  le  rapt,  enseigne  le  perjure. 
Et  B^me  la  discorde  en  annongant  la  paix, 
Sans  cesse  on  nous  redit,  qa'il  ne  pent  rien  produire 
Et  que  de  son  discours  11  n'est  qae  le  lecteur, 
Mais  ce  qu'un  autre  6crit,  c'est  lui  seul  qui  Tinspire, 
£t  Ton  ne  pent  du  moins  m^onnaitre  son  cceur.* 

After  these  Act8  of  the  Apostles  the  inexhaustible 
author  published  the  Journal  Politique  National, 
which  attacked  the  Revolution  more  than  it  defended 
the  monarchy;!  and  in  February  1790,  after  the 
OaUrie  des  Mats-Odneraux,  he  brought  out  the 
Feiit  Dictiotmavre  des  grands  Sommes  de  la  BSvolu- 

•  L.  G.  Michaud,  Talleyrand,  16. 

j-  Lescure,  Rivarol,  194.     Lotheisen,  Literatur  und  Geselhchaft  in 
Frankreich  wdhrend  der  Revolution^  84,  85. 
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tion^  par  tm  dtoyen  dctifj  cirdevant  rien^  which  Grimm 
points  out  as  a  pattern  of  impertinent  persiflage.* 

This  pamphlet  began  with  a  solemn  dedication  to 
*'  Madame  de  Stael,  ambassadress  from  Sweden  to  the 
nation.'' 

It  ran  thus :  "  Madame, — We  permit  ourselves  to 
place  your  name  at  the  head  of  our  collection,  for  to 
publish  a  list  of  the  great  men  of  the  day  only  means 
to  unfold  before  you  a  list  of  your  adorers.'* 

Hardly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Rivarol  had  been 
imable  to  find  any  more  serious  accusation  against  the 
young  woman  than  that  of  pedantic  prudery ;  his 
attacks  now  took  another  line,  and  gave  the  tone,  to 
be  subsequently  outstripped  by  the  press  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire. 

Not  forbearance  towards  the  woman,  but  the  duty 
imposed  by  friendship  for  one  whose  name  the  scandal- 
loving  world  had  already  coupled  with  hers,  induced 
Rivarol  to  leave  the  mention  of  this  name  to  others- 

The  blank  was  soon  enough  filled  in.  A  so-called 
private  correspondence  was  circulated  in  Paris  from 
hand  to  hand,  which  undertook  to  acquaint  a  distin- 
guished European  public  with  the  gossip  and  daily 
news  of  the  polite  world.  On  the  29th  January,  1791, 
it  announced  the  return  of  the  Swedish  ambassadress 
to  Paris,  with  the  marginal  note  that  the  former 
bishop  of  Autun  (Talleyrand's  bishopric  was  abo- 
lished owing  to  the  new  partition  of  the  French 
dioceses^  brought  about  by  the  civil  constitution  of 

•  Grimmi  Correspondance  lAtteraire^  xr,  189, 
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the  clergy),  next  Comte  S^gur,  formerly  the  French 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  lastly  the  Vicomte 
de  Narbonne,  were  busily  employed  in  paying  their 
addresses  to  her,  but  that  the  latter  was  the  favoured 
individual.*  Catherine's  ambassador  in  Paris  tells  us 
on  the  contrary  that  Narbonne  had  long  had  a  friend- 
ship for  Madame  de  Stael,  but  that  she  preferred 

Talleyrand.t 

With  reference  to  the  latter  report,  everyone  in  Paris 
who  was  interested  in  these  matters  knew  perfectly  well 
that  after  a  warm  friendship  for  the  Comtesse  de 
Bufion  a  great  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  Talley- 
rand and  the  Comtesse  de  Flahault,  who  lived  with  her 
husband  in  the  Louvre,  and  who  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, hoping  to  free  herself  from  all  political  anxieties, 
had  turned  her  attention  to  literature.  Talleyrand 
had  such  a  warm  affection  for  this  charming  young 
woman  that  when  his  life  appeared  to  be  threatened 
in  1791,  after  the  ecclesiastical  convulsions,  he  ap- 
pointed her  his  heiress,  t 

Since  his  recall  from  the  post  of  ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Comte  S^gur  was  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  the  political  affairs  and  intrigues  of  the  day,  and 
on  this    account  is  frequently  mentioned   in  Mira- 

•  Lescure,  Correspondance  Secrete^  Inedite  1777-1792,  ii.  503. 
GoDConrt,  La  Societe  Franqaise  pendant  la  Revolution^  9-18. 

t  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  211. 

J  Jared  Sparks,  Oouvemeur  Morris^  i.  808,  354.  Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits  de  Femmee:  Madame  de  Flahault.  Nouveaux  Lundisj'xu.  12. 
Talleyrand, 
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beau's  correspondence.  He  shared  the  opinions  of 
the  constitutional  monarchists  of  1791,  and  until  the 
Revolution  broke  out  had  been  much  in  favour  with 
the  Empress  Catherine  as  a  delightful,  intelligent 
member  of  society,  and  as  a  composer  of  verscPocccmon. 
For  the  same  reason  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
both  in  Parisian  society  and  at  the  Swedish  embassy, 
a  privilege  he  shared  with  others. 

There  remained  Narbonne.  As  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1789,  Morris  cursorily  notices  the  brilliant 
young  officer  as  the  friend  of  Madame  de  StaeL* 

He  whom  she  later  admitted  to  have  regarded 
with  more  than  the  usual  feelings  of  friendship  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  history,  as  related  in  Paris, 
reached  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  In 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  surrounding  the  advancing 
years  of  that  monarch  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
measure  of  iniquity  was  not  exhausted  by  that  which 
was  patent  to  every  eye.  A  source  far  removed  from 
aU  thought  of  scandal,  the  correspondence  of  the 
Comte  Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  with  Maria 
Theresa,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  whilst  it  discovers  the  high  personages  who 
came  under  this  suspicion. 

Mercy  certainly  rejects  the  worst  reports  circulated 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  as  calumnies,  t 
but  what  he  admits  is  bad  enough.     In  the  interests 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Oouverneur  Morris^  i.  316. 

t  Michelet  repeats  them.     Les  Femmea  de  la  Revolution  :  Madame 
de  Stail. 
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of  the  dauphiuess,  who  was  scarcely  grown  up,  the 
empress  had  acquainted  herself  with  the  reports 
which  had  reached  her  ahout  the  princesses,  and 
added  that  he  must  warn  her  daughter  against  them, 
as  "  neither  had  known  how  to  win  love  or  respect.'* 

Mercy  reassured  the  empress  as  to  her  fear  that  the 
young  dauphiness  might  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Du  Barry,  by  means  of  Madame  Adelaide  and  her 
lady-in-waiting,  Madame  de  Narbonne.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  every  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  past  of  the  king's  two  daughters.* 

Mercy  did  not  further  enter  into  the  circumstance 
that  Madame  Adelaide  had  in  former  years  become 
passionately  attached  to  her  chamberlain,  the  Comte 
Narbonne-Lara,  and  had  persuaded  the  countess,  also 
belonging  to  her  household,  and  afterwards  Duchesse 
de  Narbonne,  to  announce  that  the  child  bom  of  the 
connection  between  the  princess  and  her  husband  was 
her  own,  and  to  have  it  brought  up  at  court.     He  was 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Colorno,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1755,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  where  Eliza- 
beth, another  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  reigned  as  the 
wife  of  the  Infant.     It  is  related  that  when  Louis  de 
Narbonne  returned  to  France  and  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  Versailles  he  showed  such  capacity  that  he 
received  lessons  in  Greek  from  the  pious  son  of  Louis 
XV.  known  as  le  grand  dat^hin. 
Coupled  to  the  honour  of  the  old  French  descent, 

•  Geffrey  ct  Arneth,  Correspondance  Secrete  entre  Marie  Thereae  et 
le  ComU  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  1770-1780,  ii.  20,  178,  186,  891. 
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and  the  de  Lara  title  of  grandee  of  Spain,  Nar- 
bonne,  who  had  meanwhile  grown  into  a  young  man, 
inherited  a  very  considerable  fortune,  which  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  his  expensive  tastes,  and  had  more 
than  once  to  be  supplemented  by  the  liberality  of 
Madame  Adelaide.  The  reports  as  to  his  parentage 
did  the  young  man  no  harm. 

In  the  Oirondina  Lamartine  relates  how  Narbonne's 
noble  handsome  features  recalled  those  of  Louis  XV. 
in  early  youth,  and  no  one  thought  it  strange  that  he 
shared  the  position  of  the  young  king's  aunts  at  court, 
or  that  a  brilliant  military  career  was  at  once  opened 
out  to  him,  ending  in  the  conunand  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  regiment  quartered  in  Strasburg.  There,  Nar- 
bonne  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Koch,  learned 
in  historical  law  and  political  economy,  and  became 
the  friend  of  the  Prince  Max  of  Deux-Ponts.  The 
latter  was  also  the  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  and 
subsequently  the  first  king  of  Bavaria.  Narbonne, 
moreover,  learnt  German,  a  circumstance  which  re- 
commended him  to  Turgot's  notice.  He  further  found 
time  to  work  at  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office 
during  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris  and  Versailles,  and 
had  Rayneval  and  Rulhiere  as  teachers  and  advisers. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  young  man  did  not  follow 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  in  age  and  rank  to 
the  American  War  of  Independence;  he  held  that 
there  was  enough  republicanism  in  France  without 
going  elsewhere  to  seek  it. 

In  1782,  and  in  his  27th  year,  Narbonne  married 
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Mademoiselle  de  Montholon,  daughter  of  the  first 
president  of  Rouen,  who  inherited  an  immense  fortune 
through  her  mother,  in  San  Domingo,  and  an  income 
of  300,000  Kvres,  which  in  a  few  years,  partly  owing 
to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Revolution  and  partly  to 
other  circumstances,  was  entirely  lost. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  the  young  girl  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  She  presented  her  husband 
with  two  daughters,  and  died  at  Macon  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Narbonne  was  brave,  fascinating,  fond  of 
splendour,  ambitious  and  immoral.  The  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  Contat  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  was 
his  mistress.  Rivarol,  Talleyrand,  Choiseul-  Gouffier, 
Segur  (who  recommended  him  to  the  queen  as  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg),  Mathieu  de  Montmorency, 
and  subsequently  La  Fayette,  were  among  his  inti- 
mate friends.  His  biographer,  Villemain,  tells  us  that 
in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  all  who  knew  him,  his 
greatest  gift  was  the  art  of  conversation ;  *  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Molleville  relates  the  characteristic  anecdote, 
that  a  comical  remark  of  his  at  a  critical  time  during 
his  administration  in  1792,  when  every  hour  was 
precious,  had  amused  the  ministerial  council  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  further  business  could  be  discussed.*}* 
But  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  knew  him  at  a  later 
period,  when  Narbonne  had  attained  high  honours  in 
the  service  of  Napoleon,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

•  Villemain,  Souvenirs  Contemporains  (THistoire  et  de  Literature  : 
Le  Comte  Louis  de  Narbonne, 
t  Bertrand  de  Molleyille,  MemoireSf  ii.  17. 
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he  was  sharper  than  Caulaincourt  and  cleverer  than 
TalleyTand.* 

Although  in  the  king's  service,  the  year  1789 
found  this  distinguished  gentleman  and  officer  giving 
all  his  sympathy  to  the  revolutionary  party- 
Talleyrand  often  used  to  relate  that  Mirabeau  had 
only  admitted  three  people  into  his  confidence — him- 
self, Narbonne,  and  Lauzun.f 

The  great  sacrifices  required  of  his  order,  on  the 
4th  of  August  and  the  subsequent  19th  of  June,  only 
confirmed  Narbonne's  determination  to  throw  the 
plans  of  his  not  inconsiderable  ambition  into  the 
revolutionary  cause.  To  a  man  of  this  nature  Madame 
de  StaePs  circle  had  all  the  attractions  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy.  He  joined  it  frequently,  as 
well  as  that  of  another  clever  woman  trained  in  Rous- 
seau's ideas,  the  beautiful,  thoughtful  wife  of  Condorcet 
the  philosopher,  whose  extreme  views  are  attributed 
by  contemporaries  and  historians  to  her  influence.  J 

Just  at  the  time  of  Madame  de  StaePs  return  from 
Switzerland  the  name  of  Narbonne  stood  foremost  in 
the  events  of  the  day.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in 
Bedan9on,  in  the  new  department  of  Doubs,  and  had 
there  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard,  when  disturbances  of  a  very  serious  nature 
broke  out  among  the  people,  concerning  the  civil  con- 

•  Due  do  Broglie,  Sourenirgy   i.  240. 
f  Greville,  Memoirs ,  edited  by  Reeve,  ii.  884. 
J  Morellet,  MemoireSj  ii.  106.    Miclielet,  Les  Femines  de  la  Revolu- 
tion :  Madame  de  CandarceU 
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stitution  for  the  clergy.  Narbonne  succeeded  in  this 
part  of  the  country  by  his  firmness  and  circumspection 
in  restoring  order  without  bloodshed,  after  which 
other  duties  recalled  him  to  the  capital.  The  king's 
aunts  had  in  fact  resolved  to  go  to  Italy,  and  after- 
wards, indeed,  to  Rome,  so  greatly  was  their  anxiety 
aroused  on  the  religious  question  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  ferment  and  the  turn  that  affairs  had 
taken.  The  king,  who  in  the  same  way  already  con- 
templated leaving  the  capital  accompanied  by  his 
family,  approved  of  the  princesses'  determination, 
appointed  Narbonne's  mother  as  their  companion,  and 
commissioned  Narborme  himself  to  conduct  them  in 
safety  to  their  destination.  The  National  Assembly 
granted  passes  to  the  travellers,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that  public  opinion  should  have  disturbed 
itself  concerning  the  journey  of  a  few  elderly  ladies. 

But  Marat  in  his  newspaper,  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
in  the  JR^volutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant ^  took  hold 
of  the  matter  and  spread  abroad  that  there  was  question 
of  flight  and  of  the  barter  of  the  dauphin  as  a  sign  for 
the  invasion  of  France  by  foreigners.  Out  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  into  which  Paris  was  divided,  thirty- 
two  sent  deputations  to  the  National  Assembly  to  pre- 
vent this  journey- 

As  it  was,  nevertheless,  put  into  execution,  the 
people  of  the  small  town  of  Amai  le  Due  detained 
the  princesses,  undeterred  by  their  passports;  the 
municipality  informed  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  tumultuous  sitting  of  four  hours  that  Mirabeau 

VOL.  II.  C 
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succeeded  in  extorting  permission  that  they  should 
proceed  on  their  journey- 

The  law  proposed  against  emigrants  was  called 
forth,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  Mirabeau's 
last  great  victory  in  favour  of  personal  liberty.  In 
Paris  people  revenged  themselves  by  epigrams  against 
Narbonne  and  Madame  de  StaeL  Narbonne  had 
returned  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  the  princesses' 
journey  thus  unlawfully  and  violently  interrupted, 
and  to  try  to  remove  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  way. 
This  being  at  length  accomplished,  the  king  sent  for 
him  that  same  evening,  and  when  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  some  of  those  present  mockingly  recommended 
that  he  should  be  sought  for  at  the  Swedish  embassy.* 
Whilst  Narbonne  hurried  back  to  the  travellers 
and  conducted  them  to  Rome,  where  his  wife  and 
daughter  found  refuge  a  year  later,  a  pamphlet 
appeared  in  the  capital  in  the  form  of  a  comedy 
entitled  The  Intrigues  of  Madame  de  Stael,  in 
which  the  king  figured  as  **  Executive,"  and  Nar- 
bonne as  a  headless  schemer  who  coquetted  with  the 
democracy,  but  at  heart  was  a  good  Royalist.  Baron 
de  Stael  fills  the  part  of  the  deceived  husband,  and 
his  wife  raves  at  the  same  time  about  Barnave,  the 
two  Lameths,  the  Jansenist  Camus,  and  Mirabeau ;  and 
finsdly  organizes  a  rising  to  prevent  the  departure  of 

Narbonne.  t 

•  Lescure,  Correspondance  Secrete  Inedite^  1777-1792,  ii.  509.  Paris 
Feb.  26,  1791. 

t  Intrigues  de  Madame  de  Stail  a  Voccasion  du  depart  de  Meadainea 
de  France,  Paris,  au  boudoir  de  Madame  de  Stailf  Comedie  en  trois 
actes  et  en  prose.    Undated. 
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Unfortunately  the  hatred  against  Madame  de  Stael 
was  not  confined  to  the  circle  to  which  the  tone 
of  this  pamphlet  seemed  to  point.  Baron  Fersen's 
letters  to  his  friend  Baron  Taube  in  Stockholm  de- 
scribes the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  her  at  that 
time.  On  the  7th  March,  1791,  he  writes  that  the 
behaviour  of  Madame  de  Chicogne  *  embarrassed  both 
him  and  his  compatriots,  and  everything  that  was 
written  about  it  reflected  on  his  king.  ^^  I  do  my 
best  to  justify  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public, 
and  to  set  aside  the  calumny  lavished  both  upon  her 
and  upon  ^the  company  received  by  her  husband,"  he 
adds  ..."  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  possible, 
for  bothf  are  very  much  embittered  against  Stael 
and  his  wife,  especially  on  account  of  all  that  Madame 
de  Stael  has  said  about  the  departure  of  their  aunts." 
The  contents  of  this  letter  explain  the  entire  change 
which  had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Stael  couple  and  not  only  the 
French  but  the  Swedish  courts. 

The  favour  of  Gustavus  III.  was  trifled  away,  and 
the  post  of  ambassador  to  Paris,  which  had  cost  so 
many  diflSculties  to  obtain,  was  imperilled. 

The  reason  lay,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the 
fact,  that,  since  the  crisis  in  France,  the  views  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  those  of  his  ambassador  in 
Paris,  had  developed  in  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  royal  originator  of  the  constitution  of 
1772  was  an  imhappy  man,  and  much  to  be  pitied  in 

^  Madame  de  Stael.  f  The  king  and  queen. 
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his  private  life.  On  bad  terms  with  his  mother  and 
wife,  and  estranged  from  his  only  son,  the  defects  in 
his  character  and  those  of  an  immoral  life  reflected 
dark  shadows  on  the  monarch.  He  sought  distraction 
in  literature  and  the  fine  arts^  and  still  more  in  poli- 
tics, but  in  these  also  he  met  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ments. His  campaign  against  Russia  failed  chiefly 
because  the  corps  of  oflScers  opposed  this  war  (begun 
on  his  own  responsibility)  as  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  nobles.  They  impeded 
the  military  operations,  and  finally  went  over  them- 
selves to  the  enemy.*  The  Empress  Catherine  was 
threatened  with  war  by  Turkey  and  England,  and 
would  have  found  herself  in  a  worse  plight  unless  she 
had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Gustavus  on  the 
14th  August,  1790,  at  Warela,  restoring  the  boundaries 
of  both  countries  to  their  original  lines. 

But  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  always  kept  his  wits 
about  him  in  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  had  already 
returned  in  1789  to  his  capital,  there  to  receive  a  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  This  new 
threatening  of  peril  from  abroad  saved  him  from  the 
situation  at  home,  which  had  now  become  unbearable. 
With  the  help  of  the  three  orders,  clergy,  burghers, 
and  peasants,  he  carried  out  his  second  important 
coup  (TStat  against  the  nobility,  which  for  the  moment 
gave  him  imlimited  power,  but  in  the  sequel  was  the 
cause  of  his  tragic  end. 

*  Bernhardt,  OescJachte  Russlands,  ii.  290,  291.  Geyer,  GescMchte 
Schwedena  und  Oustavus  III.,  nach  geloisene  papiere^  iii.  165. 
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The  immediate  aim  was,  however,  fulfilled;  the 
rebellious  aristocracy  was  for  the  moment  humiliated 
and  dominated,  and  another  intention  was,  moreover, 
carried  out.  Gustav  III.  did  not  accomplish  this  second 
coup  cPetat  without  intending  it  as  a  hint  to  Versailles 
on  the  eve  of  the  assembly  of  the  States  as  to  the 
means  whereby  the  dignity  of  a  throne  should  be 
preserved.  Notwithstanding  his  many  failings,  the 
king  of  Sweden  had  very  clear  and  definite  notions 
on  this  subject.  The  words  used  by  Joseph  II.,  and 
quoted  by  Madame  de  Stael,  when  he  remarked  that 
his  business  was  to  be  royalist,  were  more  in  harmony 
with  the  opinions  of  the  wearer  of  the  crown  of 
Sweden  than  with  those  of  any  other  European  sove- 
reign. Everything  that  had  happened  in  France  since 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  had  strengthened 
him  in  the  conviction  he  had  expressed  during  the 
American  war,  that  to  graft  republican  ideas  upon  a 
worn-out  monarchy  must  be  to  condemn  that  monarchy 
to  death. 

Penetrated  as  he  was  by  the  solidarity  of  monarch- 
ical interests,  the  humiliations  and  insults  heaped  upon 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  subsequently 
their  dishonourable  imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries, 
ripened  the  idea  in  his  mind  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  for  their  release,  and,  if  that  did  not  succeed, 
of  compassing  this  release  by  his  own  efforts. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  plans  were  hin- 
dered  rather  than  assisted  by  Baron  de  Stael's  presence 
in  Paris. 
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Baron  de  Stael,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to 
Russia,  feared  the  influence  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
in  favour  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  against  Sweden. 
All  his  despatches  upon  this  subject  were  imbued 
with  this  notion.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
be  strongly  influenced  by  Necker's  ideas,  and  that 
he  should  be  as  constitutionally  inclined  in  1789  as 
the  minister  himiself  and  his  intimate  friends.  But 
Stael  had  even  then  political  doctrines  peculiar  to 
himself. 

Not  indeed  to  please  king  Gustavus,  whose  struggle 
with  the  nobility  was  approaching  a  crisis,  but, 
induced  by  his  own  democratic  sympathies,  Stael 
attacked  the  useless^  effete  nobiUty  surrounding  the 
court,  and  every  aristocratic  institution  as  such,  into 
the  bargain.  He  rejected  Mounier's  designs  because 
they  included  a  chamber  of  peers  on  the  English 
pattern.  He,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  Revolution 
was  instituted  by  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
parlements,  but  he  contended  against  their  right  to 
exist  in  the  State.  He  wished  to  see  the  king  at  the 
head  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  was  directed,  not  against 
the  throne,  but  against  the  nobles,  ^^  the  most  despised 
and  despicable  of  all  parties ; "  if  the  king  would 
separate  his  cause  from  theirs,  all  France  would  be  on 
his  side.* 

The  despatches  of  Baron  de  Stael  are  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  their  knowledge  of  the  times, 

•  L^ouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stael- 
Hohtein,  140.  No.  186,  Oct.  22,  1789,  230.  No.225,  Sept.  21, 1791, 
191.    No.  185,  Jan.  23, 1791.    No.  117,  July  9,  1789,  etc.  etc. 
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but  their  author  belongs  to  the  great  number  of  those 
who  seem  to  ignore  that  politics  are  based  upon  logical 
presuppositions.  The  policy  he  favoured  in  1789 
advocated  a  monarchy  built  upon  independent  citizen- 
ship and  constitutional  rights.  He  held,  however, 
that  every  institution  which  had  hitherto  supported 
it  should  not  merely  be  cleansed  and  renewed  but 
abolished;  until,  robbed  of  its  natural  support, 
the  tottering  throne  fell  into  the  dust.  How  this 
came  about  Gustavus  III.  could  gather  from  his  am- 
bassador's despatches.  They  told  of  the  desertion 
of  the  troops,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  National  Assembly,  anarchy  in  the  pro- 
vinces, discussion  of  the  social  question  in  the  towns, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
Shortly  before  the  10th  of  October,  Stael  announced 
that  the  disturbances  had  spread  from  Paris  over  the 
whole  of  France.  The  Executive  had  left  the  hands 
of  the  monarch  from  the  moment  the  troops  had 
ceased  to  obey  him.  Anarchy  ruled  in  his  stead. 
The  people  alone  gave  the  command  and  secured 
obedience,  by  personally  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of 
its  will.  Stael  went  even  further,  and  as  early  as 
September  1789  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  National  Assembly  con- 
firmed the  assertion  of  many  people  that  the  French 
nation  was  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  are 
indispensable  in  a  free  nation.*     Out  of  all  these  facts 

•  L^ouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  J^aron  de  StaiU 
Sohtein, 
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the  ambassador,  who  was  among  the  best-informed 
people  in  Paris,  drew  the  deduction  that  ^^  Louis 
XVI.  must  compound  with  the  Revolution  and  lead 
it  if  he  wished  to  control  it.'^* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  information  supplied  to 
hJTn  almost  daily  by  his  ambassador,  the  king  came 
to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion,  and  every 
despatch  from  Stael  increased  his  opposition  to  the 
Revolution.  It  reconciled  him  to  Catharine,  who  had 
been  his  opponent  for  years,  when  he  heard  her  ask, 
^*  Since  when,  heedlessness,  folly,  disorder,  and  ex- 
cesses of  every  kind  had  taken  the  place  of  experi- 
ence, order,  and  law?"t  -^.nd  when  he  had  to 
witness  the  way  in  which  the  French  king  allowed  his 
rights  to  be  torn  from  him,  one  by  one,  and  against 
his  own  better  convictions,  he  was  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Catharine : 

"  Renoncer  aux  Dienx  que  Ton  croit  dans  son  ooeur. 
C'est  le  crime  d*un  lache,  et  non  pas  una  erreur." 

Next  to  the  difference  in  principles  came  opinions 
concerning  individuals  which  brought  Baron  de  Stael 
and  his  monarch  into  entire  opposition,  and,  beyond 
all,  his  opinion  of  the  queen.  Her  share  in  bringing 
about  his  marriage,  the  benevolent  interest  she  had 
afterwards  shown  towards  the  young  couple,  were  all 

•  L^ouzon  LeDuc,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  StaH- 
HoUtein, 

f  Grimm  and  Catharine  11.  Correspondance.  Receuil  de  la  Societe 
Impenale  de  VHistoire  de  Ru^sie,  1878,  xxiii.  481,  560. 
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effaced  from  the  debt  of  the  past  by  her  part  in 
Necker's  dismissal  on  the  11th  July,  1789 ;  "  this 
revolution  of  the  queen's,"  as  the  ambassador  had 
at  that  time  written  to  Gustavus  III., — although  she 
was  by  no  means  alone  to  be  held  responsible.* 

Baron  de  Stael  did  not  appear  to  realize  that  every 
bitter  word  against  Marie  Antoinette  must  widen  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  sovereign.  In  her 
happier  days  King  Gustavus  had  not  only  felt  little 
sympathy  but  almost  a  dislike  for  the  queen.  His 
admiration  and  chivalrous  homage  were  first  aroused 
by  her  misfortunes,  and  with  each  despatch  from  his 
ambassador,  which  contained  accusations  against  the 
sorely  tried  princess,  threatened  as  she  was  on  every 
side,  the  conviction  was  increased  in  the  mind  of 
Gustavus  that  Stael  was  no  longer  the  man  he  could 
confide  in.  He  certainly  left  him  at  his  post  in  the 
meantime,  but  he  adopted  a  secret  diplomacy  for  his 
personal  information,  as  well  as  for  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion  with  the  French  court.  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1789,  Gustavus  III.  was  virtually  repre- 
sented in  Paris  by  Count  Fersen,  and  not  by  Baron 
de  Stael.  In  his  double  capacity  of  a  French  and 
Swedish  officer  Fersen  divided  his  time  between  the 
two  coimtries,  and  used  when  he  returned  to  Sweden 
to  bring  letters  from  Louis  XVI.  to  his  royal  master. 
Towards  the  end  of  1788  Gustavus  III.  sent  him 
back  with  instructions  to  watch  events  in  France, 
where  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  the  capital,  and 

•  Leouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique^  etc. 
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partly  at  Valenciennes  with  a  regiment  quartered 
there.  Fersen  burnt  his  journal  of  that  date,  before 
the  flight  to  Varennes.  But  letters  of  his  exist  which 
express  his  personal  yiews. 

On  the  3rd  September,  1789,  he  wrote  to  his  father 
that  all  the  restraints  of  order  had  been  destroyed 
and  the  kingly  authority  overthrown ;  the  National 
Assembly  trembled  before  Paris,  but  Paris  trembled 
before  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  bandits. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Necker  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
remain  honest  among  rogues,  and  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  outwitted  by  them  instead  of  gaining  a 
party  and  votes  for  the  king.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst ;  Necker  had  desired  to  rule  by  means  of  the 
people,  and  thus  had  ruined  the  king  and  the  State. 
Fersen  also  held  that  Louis  XVI.  was  to  blame  when 
he  hesitated  to  rule  with  the  help  of  the  minister  after 
having  once  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  with- 
out him.  Moreover,  Fersen  shared  the  dislike  of 
many  others  (such  as  Mercy)  against  "  England,  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  France,'^  and  believed  in  the  argument 
of  ''  British  gold."  * 

Even  in  July  1789,  before  Fersen  was  entrusted 
with  an  actual  mission^  his  quondam  friend  Stael 
(aware  that  his  position  was  impaired)  wrote  to  Gus- 
tavus  III.  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  Marie  Antoinette 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  Intro- 
duction, 44.  Fersen  to  his  father,  Sept.  8,  1789,  and  Feb.  1, 1790. 
Ameth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  148,  153. 
Mercy  to  the  queen,  March  7  aud  29, 1791. 
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wished  to  see  Fersen  in  his  place,  but  that  he  felt 
^^  secure  in  the  promise  given  to  him  years  ago 
by  his  sovereign,  and  still  more  in  the  assurance 
of  the  royal  confidence  as  to  the  future,  which  he 
had  so  recently  received."  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
might  have  felt  herself  quite  as  much  implicated  in 
the  accusation  of  following  an  independent  line  of 
policy,  wrote  to  Gustavus  in  the  same  tone  as  her 
husband  did,  and  assured  the  king  of  her  devotion.* 
For  the  present,  Gustavus  expressed  no  opinion,  but 
towards  the  end  of  1789  he  empowered  his  confidential 
friend.  Baron  Taube,  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
Fersen,  and  commanded  the  latter  to  betake  himself  to 
Paris,  there  to  remain  near  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  ensure  rapid  and  safe  intercourse 
between  the  two  courts. 

A  further  step  occurred  in  this  direction,  when  by 
the  king's  desire,  Fersen  withdrew  himself  from  the 
French  military  service.  When  the  plans  for  the 
flight  of  October  1789  were  unfolded  to  the  queen  by 
d'Agoult,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  at  the  instance  of  Br6- 
teuil,  it  was  her  special  wish  that  Fersen  should 
make  them  known  to  Louis  XVI.  t 

"  My  position  here,"  writes  the  young  man,  now 
five-and-thirty,  to  his  father,  "  is  imlike  that  of  any 
one  else  ...    I  am  devoted  to  the  king  and  queen 

•  Leonzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stael- 
Holatein,  107,  No.  118,  July  11,  1789.  Geffroy,  Oustave  TIL  et 
la  Cour  de  France^  Appendix.  Lettrea  de  Madame  de  Stail  a  Gue- 
tavus  III.  1789. 

j  Droz,  Hietoire  de  Louie  XVI.  iii.  32. 
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by  reason  of  the  kindness  and  favour  they  showed  to 
me  at  a  time  when  they  had  favours  to  bestow.  I 
should  be  basely  ungrateful  if  I  deserted  them  now 
that  they  can  do  nothing  for  me.  .  .  .  They  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  their  former  marks  of  consider- 
ation towards  me  by  giving  me  their  confidence^  to 
which  very  few  others  are  admitted — Br6teuil,  Bouill6, 
Mercy — of  whom  I  am  the  youngest.  If  I  acted  other- 
wise I  should  be  unworthy  to  be  called  your  son.''  * 
For  chivakous,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  Fersen  was 
outstripped  by  none  of  these  friends  in  whom  help 
and  sympathy  were,  by  the  queen's  own  testimony, 
to  be  found,  t  for  he  went  further  than  they  did,  as 
he  gradually  adopted  the  position  and  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Right.  Necker,  whose  honourable  inten- 
tions he  had  not  long  before  recognised,  was  considered 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  miserable  traitor,  for  whom  no  sufficient 
punishment  could  be  found. 

He  called  La  Fayette  a  ^'pauvre  sceUrat^^  who  did 
not  half  understand  how  to  fill  the  character.  % 

Meanwhile  Stael  wrote  in  allusion  to  the  contem- 
plated revival  of  the  Necklace  trial,  late  in  the  autumn 

•  B^inkowstrbm,  Le  Comie  Feraen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  Intro- 
duction: Le  Comte  Fersen  a  son  Fere,  Fevrier,  1791.  Arneth,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Joseph  II,  and  Leopold  II,  Correspondance,  165.  Marie 
Antoinette  to  Leopold  II.  May  22,  1791. 

t  Ameth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II,,  Correspond- 
ance,  135.  Marie  Antoinette  to  Leopold  II.  Aug.  17, 1790,  on  the 
subject  of  Circello,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  in  Paris. 

X  Klinkowstrora,  Le  Comte  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  80,  81. 
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of  1790,  that  the  worst  designs  against  the  queen  were 
connected  with  this  fact,  and  that  it  was  even  believed 
that  a  separation  might  be  anticipated.*  Not  very 
long  afterwards  Gustavus  III.  gave  his  ambassador  to 
miderstand  that  his  services  would  be  appreciated  in 
proportion  to  the  zeal  showed  by  him  in  expressing 
the  sympathy  felt  by  his  sovereign  for  the  French 
royal  family. 

In  spite  of  this,  Stael  answered  in  the  old  way,  that 
the  queen's  courage  and  misfortunes  deserved  full 
sympathy,  but  that  she  hitherto  had  not  behaved 
towards  the  king  of  Sweden  as  she  ought  to  have 
done. 

He,  himself,  despised  the  tyrants  of  the  new  school, 
who  threatened  the  throne  of  France,  no  less  than  his 
royal  master  despised  them ;  but,  holding  fast  to  his 
own  policy,  he  added  that,  in  the  somewhat  unlikely 
case  of  being  able  to  bring  this  party  to  more  reason- 
able political  doctrines  concerning  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  true  liberty,  the  possibility  of  treating  with 
it  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  fact  should  be  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  it,  that  of  all  foreign  alliances 
the  Swedish  was  the  most  desirable  for  France. 

"  This  party  would  have  endeavoured  to  communi- 
cate with  me,'*  said  Stael,  in  conclusion,  *^  if  my 
horror  of  the  usurpation  that  had  taken  place  had  not 
prevented  my  entertaining  such  relations."  f 

•  L^ouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Baron  de  StaSl- 
Holatein,  176.    No.  170,  Oct.  27,  1790. 
t  Idenh  190.    No.  184,  Jan.  13, 1791. 
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The  closing  remark  in  this  despatch  reckoned  on 
the  king's  inclination  for  the  Jacobins,  for  Stael  had 
as  yet  no  dread  of  them,  and,  moreover,  through 
Montmorin,*  Louis  XVI.  had  allowed  considerable 
sums  to  reach  Danton.  Stael  had  also  cleverly 
reckoned  that  his  advice  to  Gustavus  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  would  come  at  the  right  moment, 
as  the  king  of  Sweden  dreamt  just  then  of  nothing 
less  than  of  winning  a  second  crown. 

A  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching  in  Poland,  which 
was  the  centre  of  interest  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Emperor  Leopold's  clever,  calculating  policy  had 
effected  a  revolution  in  this  direction.  Whilst  his 
relations  with  Russia  cooled  and  those  with  Prussia 
were  strengthened,  he  conceived  the  notion  of  freeing  a 
nation  that  had  so  nearly  been  destroyed  by  internal 
anarchy  and  external  iutrigue,  and  of  releasing  it 
from  its  impending  fate.  He  would  ensure  a  wall  of 
protection  to  Austria  against  Prussia  and  Russia, 
whilst  he  encouraged  the  plgn  of  transforming  the 
Polish  electorate  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
king,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  had  tried  in  vain,  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
signature  of  the  last  Russian  treaty,  to  divert  the 
Empress  Catharine  from  the  cold  and  calculating 
policy  she  had  long  since  determined  upon,  and  to 
gain  her  approval  of  a  plan  which  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing schisms  could  not  succeed  without  external 
help. 

•  Correspondance  entre  Miraheau  et  de  la  March,  iii.  82.     Taine, 
OrigineSj  etc.     La  Revolution,  Psychologie  d^s  chefs  Jacobins:  Danton, 
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During  the  course  of  the  year  1791  Leopold  now 
showed  himself  willing  to  support  it  on  condition 
that  the  Polish  crown  should  be  permanently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Saxon  electorate  which  had  formerly 
possessed  it.  This  last  condition  in  the  imperial  pro- 
gramme was  not  at  first  made  public,  but  Bang 
Stanislaus  and  the  patriotic  party,  encouraged  by 
Austria's  sympathy,  ventured  upon  the  coup  d^Stat 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  which  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
the  nation,  abolished  the  free  veto,  and  assured  the 
Polish  throne  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  daugh- 
ter after  him,  on  the  death  of  Poniatowski. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  political  rulers  and  princely 
houses  turned  their  eyes  with  increasing  greed  to- 
wards the  kingdom  of  Poland,  King  Gustavus  con- 
ceived the  adventurous  thought  of  repeating  the 
experiment  once  before  attempted  by  a  Polish  king, 
of  Swedish  origin — that  of  reigning  both  in  Warsaw 
and  in  Stockholm^ 

In  Berlin,  where  there  existed  every  reason  for 
frustrating  any  renewal  or  reinforcement  of  a  king- 
dom which  had  been  opposed  in  every  direction,  for 
more  than  a  century  by  Prussia,  the  project  then 
arose  of  setting  up  the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  of  the  Swedish  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
against  that  of  the  Saxon  house,  which  was  assured  of 
the  support  of  Austria  before  its  official  announce- 
ment. No  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  fact  that 
religious  passion  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
struggle  between  the  political  parties  in  Poland,  and 
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that  the  position  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  would  there- 
fore be  untenable.  Even  Gustavus  III.  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  reformed  Lutheran  Church,  saw  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  aspiring  to  the  Jagellan  throne 
instead  of  his  cousin  of  Sudermania. 

In  consequence  of  his  despatches,  Stael  was  in- 
structed in  January  and  February,  1791,  to  make 
known  the  scheme  proposed  by  his  sovereign  to  Count 
Potocki,  the  Polish  ambassador  in  Paris. 

King  Gustavus  could  not  have  made  a  more  unfor- 
tunate selection  than  in  his  choice  of  these  two  diplo- 
matic agents,  for  Stael,  perfectly  aware  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  plans  of  his  sovereign,  only  tried  to 
use  them  for  his  own  aims,  whilst  the  Potockis  had 
long  been  won  over  to  the  Saxon  interests  by  the 
protection  they  received  from  the  Viennese  court,  and 
a  few  months  later  were  at  the  head  of  the  coup  d^etat 
of  the  3rd  of  May.  Beneath  tho  respectful  terms 
employed  by  Stael  to  inform  the  king  of  the  failure 
of  tho  Parisian  negociations  there  ran  a  vein  of 
irony  when  he  begged  him  to  employ  other  means 
^^  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  great  and  glorious 
plans.''  * 

Gustavus  III.  was  unable  to  find  these ;  there  was 
no  further  mention  of  the  Polish  candidature,  and  the 
king  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  coalition  against  revolutionary  France. 

•  Lcouzon  Lo  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stael- 
HoUtein,  190-193,  etc.  Sybel,  Geschichte  der  Revolutionszeit,  i.  155, 
256,  278.    Sorel,  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Franyxiae,  ii.  212-218. 
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On  the  4th  of  April,  Baron  Taube  wrote  to  Fersen 
that  he  was  desired  by  the  king  to  warn  him  that  all 
Stael's  despatches  had  a  revolutionary  tendency,  and 
that  he,  the  king,  now  valued  them  as  a  means  only 
of  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  such  people.  Fersen 
was  to  tell  this  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France.  He 
was  not  to  fail  to  impress  his  sympathy  upon  them.* 

Since  the  beginning  of  1791,  Fersen  had  been  busy 
with  plans  of  flight  for  the  royal  family,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  sent  memorials  to  Gustavus  III.,  and 
corresponded  with  Breteuil.f 

Then  came  the  condemnation  by  the  pope  of  the 
civil  constitution  for  the  clergy.  Tumults  and 
demonstrations  against  the  priesthood,  especially  in 
Paris,  determined  the  royal  family  to  secure  a  dissi- 
dent priest  for  the  Easter  celebration,  and  to  repair 
to  St.  Cloud  for  that  purpose.  Next  followed  the 
obstruction  to  their  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  the 
insults  heaped  upon  them  for  hours  by  the  people, 
and  La  Fayette's  resignation,  tendered  under  the  im- 
pression of  what  had  happened,  but  soon  withdrawn. 
The  National  Guard  had,  on  this  occasion,  refused  to 
obey  him.  Stael  wrote  to  his  sovereign  that  the  last 
vestige  of  respect  for  the  king  had  been  destroyed  on 
that  day ;  and  that  it  was  even  more  portentous  for 
for  him  than  the  14th  of  July. 

Three  times  had  La  Fayette    vainly  commanded 

•  Rlinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.    Intro- 
duction, 40.     Taube,  Fersen,  4  Avril,  1791. 
t  Klinkowstrom,  etc.,  Idem, 
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the  National  Guard  to  open  out  a  path  for  the  royal 
carriage.  The  whole  of  Paris,  and  not  as  formerly 
a  mere  faction,  had  declared  the  king  guilty,  and 
given  him  the  choice  either  of  submission  to  the  law 
or  of  abdication.  The  queen  had  shown  herself  even 
more  courageous  than  the  king,  and  turning  to  the 
grenadiers  had  said,  that  no  one  could  now  venture 
to  say  that  they  and  their  family  were  free.  But 
the  Swedish  ambassador  prophetically  added  that 
were  foreign  troops  to  appear  on  the  frontiers  the 
measure  of  misfortune  would  be  fulfilled.  To  save  his 
life,  Louis  XVI.  must  either  leave  Paris,  or  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Revolution.*  Utterly 
unaware  of  all  that  Fersen  had  imdertaken,  he 
offered  the  services  of  Danton,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  to  the  king ;  indeed,  according  to 
all  subsequent  appearances,  Danton  was  his  personal 
friend.f 

The  queen's  reluctance  was,  in  the  meantime,  finally 
overcome.  Her  letter  to  Mercy  bears  the  same  date 
as  Stael's  despatch,  in  which  she  mentions  that  both 
the  king's  life  and  her  own  are  not  a  little  threatened 
by  the  National  Guard  which  ought  to  protect  them, 
and  asks  that  a  body  of  troops  may  be  assembled  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  indicating  that  apparent  sub- 
mission is  meanwhile  the  only  possible  policy.  "  Our 
position  is  terrible,"   she   says   at  the  close  of  the 

*  Lcouzon  Lo  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baran  de  Stael- 
Hohtein,  198,  199.     No.  198,  AprQ  21,  1791. 
t  Idem,  207.     No.  202,  June  19,  1791. 
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letter,  '*  it  must  come  to  an  end ;  the  king  desires  it 
even  more  earnestly  than  I  do."  * 

This  programme  was  carried  out  and  approved  of 
by  Leopold.  Louis  XVI.  now  unhesitatingly  gave 
the  country  and  all  Europe  the  assurance  that  he  was 
free,  and  then  gave  himself  the  superfluous  trouble  of 
contradicting  the  statement  in  Berlin  by  means  of 
secret  agents. 

The  notes  formerly  addressed  by  Mirabeau  to  the 
Court  t  were  now  continued  by  Cabanis,  inspired  by 
Sifeyes.  For  the  latter  had  become  thoughtful  since 
the  Autumn  of  1791,  and  strove  to  unite  deputies  pro- 
fessing every  shade  of  opinion — from  the  two  Lameths 
to  La  Fayette,  whom  they  detested;  or  from  Potion  to 
Bamave — in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  monarchy,  and 
to  revive  sympathy  for  the  king.  Immediately  on  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  Alexander  Lameth  and  Dupont 
had  negotiated  in  the  same  way  with  Montmorin.f 

The  same  intentions  which,  in  September  1789,  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  the  constitutional  monarchists, '^Zc« 
impartiauXj'^  as  they  called  themselves,  and  afterwards 
in  April  1790  influenced  the  Moderate  Left  under  the 
leadership  of  Si^yes  in  their  secession  from  the 
Jacobin  Club  that  they  might  constitute  the  so-called 
1789  Club,  now  took  possession  of  Lameth,  Bamave 

•  Arneth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  IL  and  Leopold  II.  Letters 
155,  April  20,  1791.  Marie  Antoinette  to  Count  Mercy,  and  tlie 
answer  of  Leopold  II.  to  Marie  Antoinette,  173,  June  6,  1791. 

t  Correspondance  entre  Mirabeau  et  de  la  March,  iii.  134,  142,  144, 

X  Droz,  Histoire  de  Lome  XVL  iii.  373. 
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and  Duport,  who  had  formerly  been  their  opponents. 
Having  reached  the  threshold  of  power,  they  next 
sought  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mirabeau,  and  to  put  a 
restraint  upon  the  Revolution.  The  court  appeared  to 
be  so  conciliatory  that  political  personages  like  Baron 
de  Stael  might  well  allow  themselves  to  think  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  carrying  out  their  programme. 
The  situation  was  however  very  different.  The 
king's  conscience  was  troubled,  and  that  was  his 
weak  point ;  if,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says,  he  had  failed 
in  candour  as  a  monarch,  he  was  all  the  more  sincere 
as  a  christian,  and  she  adds  as  a  martyr.* 

The  conviction  that  a  complete  upheaval  was  the 
only  means  towards  regaining  the  right  road  was 
shared  by  the  court  and  the  deputies  belonging  to 
the  Right. 

Klnowingly  and  intentionally,  they  committed  poli- 
tical suicide  by  voting  that  no  member  of  the  existing 
Assembly  should  be  eligible  for  any  subsequent 
Assembly,  and  thus  made  way  for  Robespierre's 
first  thorough-going  victory.  Malouet  says,  *'  It  was 
the  last  mistake  left  for  us  to  commit,  and  we  did  not 
fail  to  commit  it."  f 

One  man  alone  was  still  satisfied  with  the  course 
of  events  in  Paris ;  and  that  man  was  La  Fayette. 
*  ^  What  must  be  considered  phenomenal  throughout 
the  affair,''  he  wrote  to  Washington,  *^  is  my  omabated 
popularity  ....  I  alone  have  defended  the  law  and 

*  Madame  de  Staifl,  Considerations,  ii.  45. 
t  Malouet,  Memoires,  ii.  78. 
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I  have  succeeded  in  leading  the  stream  back  into  its 
constitutional  course."*  His  self-deception  was  so 
complete  that  he  was  unaware  that  even  his  un- 
deniable personal  courage  now  scarcely  met  with  the 
recognition  it  merited. 

Of  the  man  who  was  Necker's  confidential  friend, 
and  who  was  revered  as  a  hero  by  Necker's  daughter, 
the  Swedish  ambassador's  despatches  indifferently 
remark  that  he  was  not  equal  to  his  task ;  that 
those  who  praised  him  governed  him ;  and  that  he 
was  beginning  to  be  despised  by  every  one,  as  no  one 
had  now  any  confidence  in  his  talent  or  even  in  his 
uprightness,  t 

An  episode  occurring  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  was 
the  origin  of  a  witticism  uttered  by  Madame  de  Stael 
at  his  expense,  and  which  soon  circulated  all  over 
Paris.  It  happened  that  a  son  of  the  Mar^chal  de 
Castries  had  fought  a  duel  with  Charles  de  Lameth. 
The  latter  was  wounded,  and  amidst  the  populace  who 
at  that  moment  adored  him,  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  wound  had  been  dealt  by  a  poisoned  dagger. 
Lameth  was  invited  to  testify  publicly  that  this  report 
was  groundless ;  but  he  characteristically  affirmed  that 
such  a  statement  would  be  displeasing  to  the  people 
and  refrained  from  advancing  it.t 

In  consequence  thereof  the  Hotel  de  Castries  was 
plundered,  and  after  everything  had  been  destroyed 

•  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  May  8,  1791.     Memoirea^  iii.  175. 
t  L^ozon  Le  Dnc,  Correspondancey  etc.,  Oct.  27, 1790, 
I  La  Fayette,  Memoirea^  iii,  54, 
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and  levelled  to  the  ground,  La  Fayette  and  Bailly 
appeared.  ^'  The  two  gentlemen  honoured  the  plun- 
dering of  my  house  with  their  presence,"  the  Duchesse 
de  Castries  used  to  remark  in  telling  the  story.  "  Ces 
messieurs  sont  comme  Varc-en-ciel^  Us  arrivent  toU" 
Jours  aprds  Vorage,*^  said  Madame  de  Stael. 

Since  then,  La  Fayette  had  repeatedly  opposed 
disturbances  and  revolt  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but 
Danton's  friend,  the  brewer  Santerre,  was  now  the 
favourite  of  the  National  Guard. 

Paris  was  no  longer  enthusiastic  over  Bailly,  but 
even  now  preferred  Potion  his  future  successor ;  the 
Jacobins  were  governed  by  Robespierre,  and  in  the 
National  Assembly  Maury  continued  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  freeing  the  monarchical  rights  from  the 
Constitutionalists. 

And  now,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Jime,  the 
news  spread  with  Hghtning  rapidity  that  what  every 
one  had  expected  had  actually  happened,  and  that  the 
royal  family  had  fled. 

The  arrangements  for  the  flight  were  carried  out 
so  secretly  that  even  Montmorin  knew  nothing  of  it. 
It  is  well-known  that  Fersen  drove  the  royal  carriage 
from  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  opposite  the  Tuileries,  to 
Bondy,  and  was  thence  sent  by  the  king  to  monsieur, 
his  brother,  who  reached  Brussels  safely  the  same  night. 
The  fate  awaiting  the  monarch  and  his  family  at 
Varennes  has  taken  a  powerful  hold  on  the  imagination. 

But  even  Carlyle's  plastic  power  of  imagery 
or   Lamartine's  brilliant  rhetoric,  pale    before  the 
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reality  of  the  grief  which  possessed  the  queen  in 
writing  to  Count  Fersen  after  the  return  from 
Varennes,  "  I  am  still  alive  ....  What  anxiety  I 
have  endured  on  your  account,  and  how  greatly  I 
deplore  your  being  without  news  of  us  for  so  long. 
Heaven  grant  that  these  may  reach  your  hands.  Do 
not  write  to  me.  That  woiJd  endanger  your  safety, 
and  do  not  return  here  on  any  account.  It  is  known 
that  you  helped  us  in  our  flight,  and  all  would  be  lost 
if  you  reappeared.  We  are  watched  night  and  day. 
....  Be  assured  that  nothing  will  happen  to  me. 
The  National  Assembly  will  act  gently  towards  us. 
Farewell — I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to  you  again." 

Fersen  replied  that  he  well  knew  that  Baron  de 
Stael  and  many  others  blamed  him,  and  accused  him 
of  ambition,  •*  those  who  say  it  are  quite  right,"  he 
says  to  the  queen  on  this  subject,  ^*  I  had  the 
ambition  to  serve  you,  and  shall  all  my  life  regret 
that  I  did  not  succeed."  I  desired  in  part  at  any  rate 
to  repay  a  debt,  the  burden  of  which  1  willingly  bear, 
and  to  show  to  others  that  one  can  serve  people  such 
as  you  are  without  ulterior  motives  or  self-interest."  ♦ 

Giistavus  in.  waited  near  the  scene  of  these  events 
on  the  French  frontier  at  Spa,  for  the  result  of  the 
venture  of  that  night  in  June.  There  he  received  a 
hurried  despatch  from  his  representative  in  Paris, 
which  the  latter  feeling  his  safety  to  be  imperilled 
only  ventured  to  send  by  a  special  courier.    For  in 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  FrancCi  152,  202, 
Ja  Beine  i  Person,  29  Juin,  1791,    Fersen  ^  la  Reine,  25  Oct,  1791, 
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the  capital  it  was  said  that  the  Swedish  ambassador 
had  prepared  the  passports  of  the  fugitives,  and  above 
all  had  shared  in  the  secret.  Stael,  who  had  been 
left  in  total  ignorance,  was  all  the  more  distracted,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  that  he  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
circmnstance  that  Fersen's  hall-porter  had  testified 
before  the  committee  of  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  that  his  master's  door  had  been 
denied  to  every  one  the  day  before,  without  exception, 
even  to  the  Swedish  ambassador.  "  The  king's  plan 
is,  however,  ascribed  to  Fersen,  and  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate that  he  escaped.  It  is  said  that  your  majesty  is 
going  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  France  with  30,000 
men  to  organise  a  counter  revolution."  The  following 
day  when  the  funeral  procession,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
expresses  it,  returned  from  Varennes,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  added  these  words  to  his  former  despatch : 
"  With  all  my  heart  I  pity  the  unfortunate  individuals 
who  persuaded  the  king  and  queen  to  take  this  no 
less  ill-conceived  than  dangerous  step.  The  queen 
has  suffered  greatly  in  health."  * 

Meanwhile  Gustavus  III.,  who  well  knew  for  whom 
the  reproach  was  intended,  left  his  ambassador  with- 
out any  instructions,  corresponded  with  Comte  Fersen, 
who  had,  meanwhile,  reached  Brussels,  met  Bouill^ 
at  Aix  whither  he  had  fled  across  the  frontier,  and 
tried  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
to  an  alliance  of  the  north  against  the  Revolution, 

•  L^nzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stail- 
IloUtein^  209,  etc, 
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and  to  the  notion  of  landing  Swedish  troops  on  the 
Flemish  or  Norman  coast. 

Lamartine,  in  his  book  The  Qirondins^  which,  not- 
withstanding many  mistaken  details,  is  pervaded  more 
than  any  other  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
brings  the  generation  of  1789  to  life  again,  says  that 
the  king  had  consented,  after  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  events  of  the  21st  of  June,  to  receive  the 
pardon  of  his  people,  <;o  take  the  oath  to  a  constitution 
before  which  he  had  fled,  and  to  become  a  king  for- 
given. For  the  future,  Europe  considered  him  merely 
as  a  fugitive  who  had  slunk  back  to  his  throne; 
the  people  saw  in  him  a  traitor ;  the  Revolution  a 
puppet. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  Madame  Roland, 
who  had  been  in  Paris  with  her  husband  from  Feb- 
ruary 1791,  had  desired  civil  war  notwithstanding  its 
terrors,  as  the  forerunner  of  a  regeneration  in  morals 
and  character.  After  Varennes,  the  curious  lament 
escaped  her  lips  that  the  king's  imprisonment  would 
avert  civil  war,  which  would  have  forced  the  nation 
to  pass  through  that  great  school  of  discipline.  From 
totally  opposite  reasons  Madame  de  Stael  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion.  She  expresses  herself  on  the 
subject  in  the  Consid^rationa  and  says  that  the  king's 
imprisonment  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.* 
People  were  heard  to  say  that  civil  war  must  be  pre- 
vented at  any  price.  The  argument  was  false  and 
many  calamities  were  more  to  be  deplored  than  this. 

Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  i.  412. 
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Man  derived  peculiar  strength  from  fighting  for  his 
convictions. 

Thus  both  of  these  women  were  of  the  same  opinion 
as  to  a  civil  war,  which,  had  it  broken  out,  would 
have  found  them  in  opposite  camps. 

By  their  indecision,  the  constitutionalists,  who 
suffered  most  by  the  flight  of  the  king,  betrayed  the 
painfid  dilemma  in  which  this  event  had  placed  them. 
Malouet  and  the  few  who  had  attained  the  height  of 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion,  deplored  the  failure  of 
the  plan,  not  only  on  account  of  the  royal  family,  but 
for  the  sake  of  Bouill^,  who  was  inconsolable.  His 
regiments  had  shown  that  they  were  only  partially  to 
be  depended  upon.     Too  much  time  had  been  lost.* 

La  Fayette,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  deceived, 
and  was  answerable  for  what  had  happened.  He  now 
showed  by  the  ways  and  means  he  took  to  defend 
himself  that  the  king  and  his  family  had  been 
guarded  by  him  as  prisoners  although  he  had 
always  asserted  that  they  were  entirely  free.  He 
next  essayed  another  fiction,  and  represented  a 
forcible  abduction  of  the  monarch.  In  an  address,  he 
reminded  the  French  nation  of  the  faults  and  broken 
engagements  of  the  court,  and  closed  with  an  apology 
for  the  Revolution.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  pro- 
claiming the  Republic :  and  on  that  occasion  com- 
manded the  National  Guard  to  secure  the  royal 
family,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  their  coimtry. 

*  Malouet,  MSmrirea^  ii,  64.  Proz,  HiBtoire  de  Louis  XVL^  uL  482, 
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He  subsequently  says,  in  his  memoirs,  that  fortu- 
nately their  imprisonment  did  not  result  from  this 
order.* 

In  the  humiUation  incurred  by  the  return  from 
Varennes,  the  royalist  party  in  and  out  of  the 
Assembly  saw  a  sample  of  what  was  to  follow.  On 
the  following  day,  when  the  king  was  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  Bergasse  said  to 
Maury  that  a  trial  meant  as  much  as  the  scaffold  for 
monarchs. 

All  later  testimony,  more  especially  the  correspon- 
dence, which  has  recently  appeared,  between  the 
queen  and  the  Duchesse  de  Tourzel  who  accompanied 
her  on  her  flight,  verified  the  fact  that  Louis  XVI. 
did  not  intend  to  cross  the  frontier,  but  meant  to 
regain  his  personal  Uberty  and  independence  by 
leaving  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
hostile  invasion  or  civil  war.  Bouill^  himself,  upon 
whom  he  depended,  was  anything  but  a  partizan  of 
the  Extreme  Right.  He  rejected  all  idea  of  reviving 
old  customs,  and  desired  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  majority  of  the  people. 

And  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  letters  she  sent  to 
Mercy  and  to  the  emperor  by  safe  messengers,  inces- 
santly warned  them  against  the  emigrants,  who  were 
accused  by  her  of  cruelly  deserting  their  families  and 
herself,  and  of  leaving  them  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  most  important  point  upon 
which  the  views  of  the  queen  differed  from  those  of  her 

*  La  Fayette,  MSmaires^  iii.  79« 
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imperial  brother  with  reference  to  French  affairs, 
consisted  in  her  desire  that  the  constitution  should  be 
carried  out  so  that  all  the  world  might  see  that  it  was 
^^  tm  tissu  d^ahsurditds  impracticableSf^^  and  incapable 
of  continuing  to  exist.* 

Marie  Antoinette  awaited  deliverance  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Powers,  whilst  the  emperor,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Turgot  and  Beccaria,  remained  faithful  to 
the  efforts  towards  reformation  he  had  instituted 
during  the  years  of  his  Tuscan  rule,  and  cherished 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion out  of  moderate  elements,  which  the  king  could 
freely  determine  to  accept,  and  which  would  make 
an  orderly  government  once  more  possible  in  France. 
Only  when  all  prospect  of  accomplishing  this  aim  was 
at  an  end,  and  when  he  saw  that  Europe  represented 
his  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  did  he  resign  himself  to  intervention  in  combina- 
tion with  the  European  sovereigns,  as  the  last  resource 
against  anarchy  and  revolt,  t  But,  to  the  different 
parties  in  France,  such  a  conception  of  solidarity  was 
the  same  thing  as  treachery. 

The  same  Jacobins  who  were  to  preach  war  as  a 
crusade  for  the  propagation  of  the  revolutionary 
gospel,  and  to  send  forth  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
as  the  missionaries  of  their  cosmopolitan  propaganda, 

•  ArnetL,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  //.  and  Leopold  IL  Lettres,  196, 

etc. 

f  Arneih,  Marie  Antoinette,  etc.  200.  Sorel,  L' Europe  et  la  Revo- 
lution franqaiae,  ii.  238. 
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raised  an  aecusation  of  treason  against  all  who  were 
still  considered  to  be  followers  of  the  monarchy ;  an 
accusation  which  Robespierre  declared  himself  obliged 
to  hurl  at  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Constittuznte .  It 
included  Sifeyes,  who  even  then  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  monarchy  as  the  form  most  favourable 
to  liberty,  although  he  rejected  its  most  valuable 
guarantee  —  the  principle  of  stability  resting  on 
heredity — which,  according  to  Montesquieu's  well- 
known  remark,  *^  not  only  conduces  to  the  interest  of 
the  reigning  house,  but  to  that  of  the  State,  which 
needs  a  reigning  house." 

As  a  specific  for  the  combination  he  wanted  to  bring 
about,  Sifeyes  suggested  that  the  throne  should  hence- 
forward be  elective;  an  arrangement  which  had  always 
proved  itself  sufficiently  injurious  to  the  monarchical 
system  to  merit  the  forbearance  of  its  opponents. 
Bamave  incurred  the  utmost  anger  of  the  Left  by 
declaring  from  the  tribime  of  the  Constituante  "  That 
the  next  step  in  the  direction  of  liberty  would  be 
to  abolish  the  monarchy ;  and,  in  the  direction  of 
equality,  to  abolish  the  rights  of  property " ;  and 
when  by  the  flight  to  Varennes  the  inviolability  of 
the  king's  person  came  under  discussion,  he  again 
"covered  the  injured  and  imperilled  person  of  the 
partially  dethroned  monarch  with  the  protecting 
mantle  of  law  and  theory."  *  The  victory  won  by 
this  orator  (the  greatest  after  Mirabeau  during  the 
Constituante)  was  useless ;  for  not  only  did  he  fail  to 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundi,  ii.  22. 
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disarm  the  Jacobins,  but  he  Kkewise  ceased  to  en- 
courage the  Right ;  three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  their 
deputies  had  already  announced  that  as  "vague 
republican  institutions  were  to  be  set  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  monarchy,  they  would  for  the  future  merely 
represent  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  family  in 
the  National  Assembly,  but  that  they  would  no 
longer  take  part  in  any  divisions.'* 

Malouet  and  the  few  adherents  he  possessed,  in  vain 
sought  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  this  policy,  whilst 
they  themselves  could  not  deny  that — as  Camille 
Desmoulins,  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Parisian  demo- 
cracy had  put  into  words  previous  to  Varennes — 
the  monarchy  had  certainly  been  nominally  retained 
in  deference  to  the  weak  servility  of  simple  fools,  but 
that  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  contradictory 
decrees;  a  republic  had  been  constituted.*  Many 
years  afterwards,  in  January  1799,  La  Fayette 
remarked  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the  first 
French  constitution  had  been  republican ;  for  '  Vhere 
ninety-nine  parts  of  a  whole  were  composed  of 
the  same  material,  and  only  one  part  was  composed 
of  another — the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  decided  its 
quality.*'  t 

J.  A.  Adams,  Burke,  Mounier,  and  the  best  public 
men  with  them,  were  therefore  quite  right  when  they 
stated  that  France  in  1789  was  a  republic.f 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1791,  it  was  quite. time  to 

•  Dfoz,  Ilistoire  de  Louis  XVI. y  iii.  448. 

t  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  iii.  198.     Memorial  of  1799. 
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take  up  the  question  whether  the  moment  had  come 
for  openly  proclaiming  this  republic,  or  whether  this 
king,  suspended  and  imprisoned  ever  since  the  return 
from  Varennes,  was  to  be  replaced  by  another. 

Deputies  of  every  shade,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  discussed  both  these  eventualities 
among  themselves,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours  especially 
recommended  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  test. 
This  test  proved  that,  were  the  monarchy  to  be 
retained,  Louis  XVI.  could  alone  represent  it,  and 
that  barely  thirty  votes  in  the  National  Assembly 
were  in  favour  a  republic ;  whilst  even  without  the 
irreconcilables  in  the  Right,  nearly  seven  hundred 
deputies  desired  the  monarchy  and  a  modification  of 
the  constitution  to  the  extent  of  furthering  the  task 
of  government.  For,  notwithstanding  the  exclusive 
power  it  had  possessed  for  the  last  three  months  since 
the  21st  of  June,  the  knowledge  forced  itself  upon 
the  National  Assembly  that  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment refused  to  work,  that  the  State  was  disorganised, 
that  the  social  edifice  tottered,  and  that  the  prevailing 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fanatics  and  of 
the  populace ;  and  this  in  pursuit  of  an  aim,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minority  now  fast  disappear- 
ing, no  one  in  France  desired,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the 
cahiers  and  the  mandates  of  1789.*  Just  as  it  had 
to  be  confessed  that  a  combination  of  abstract  doctrine, 

•  Roederer,  CEuvres,  iii,  66.  L^Esprit  de  la  Revolution^  and 
Malauefs  Speeches  m  the  Constituante,  July  and  August,  1791. 
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and  of  passions  let  loose,  was  drawing  the  whole 
nation  towards  a  future  it  rejected  both  practically 
and  theoretically,  a  storm  arose  to  clear  the  political 
atmosphere  which  had  become  unbearable,  and  to 
rally  the  power  of  energetic  resistance. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  National  Assembly  almost 
unanimously  decided  that  the  king  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  to  re- 
main suspended  until  the  constitution  was  laid  down, 
and  Bouill6  had  been  tried  for  high  treason. 

The  incongruity  of  this  line  of  conduct  was  demon- 
strated by  Robespierre,  who  proved  with  triumphant 
logic,  that  the  king,  if  blameless,  could  have  had  no 
accomplices.  The  Jacobin  Club  declared  at  the  same 
period  that  the  flight  to  Varennes  was  virtually  an 
abdication,  and  when  its  petition  on  this  subject, 
drawn  up  by  Laclos  and  Brissot,  was  refused  by  the 
Assembly,  it  organised  the  tumult  known  as  the 
JEmeute  du  Champs  de  Mara.  Instead  of  the  Jubilee, 
and  the  scene  of  brotherly  reconciliation  which  the 
preceding  year  had  witnessed.  La  Fayette  was  fired 
at,  and  Paris  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  of  siege. 
The  red  flag  waved  over  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th  July,  the  National  Guard, 
under  the  orders  of  their  general,  and  under  the  eyes 
of  Bailly  and  the  municipality,  overcame  the  rioters, 
who  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 

It  now  seemed  as  if  things  were  about  to  take  another 
turn,  Marat  disappeared  into  a  cellar,  Robespierre 
was  afraid  to  sleep  in  his  own  house,  Danton  left  Paris, 
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and  Camille  Desmoulins  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
The  rest  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club  ; 
and,  instead  of  the  original  number  of  four  hundred 
deputies,  only  six  (or  more  accurately  seven)  names 
were  to  be  found  on  the  list.* 

Bamave,  Lameth,  Duport,  "  the  fathers  of  the 
constitution,"  assembled  togetherin  the  new  FeuilUmts^ 
Club,  to  search  for  a  new  system  of  government  which 
should  replace  a  mere  policy  of  opposition  and  dis- 
turbance. Baron  Stael  relates  that  Bamave  remarked 
at  that  time,  that  the  rights  of  the  future  Assembly 
must  be  limited  to  those  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Notables,   and  that  power  must  be  restored  to  the 

Govemment.t 

The  small  remaining  group  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchists, Malouet  and  Clermont-Tonnerre  among  the 
deputies,  and  Mallet  du  Pan  in  the  press,  came  once 
more  to  the  front.  Recommendations,  as  useless  as 
they  were  urgent,  were  sent  to  the  emigrants  who 
had  recently  flocked  around  the  Comte  d*Artois  in 
Coblenz  and  round  Monsieur  in  Brussels,  to  renounce 
all  plans  of  attack  and  all  forcible  measures ;  and  by 
returning  to  their  country  to  give  their  countenance  to 
the  constitution,  and  to  overthrow  the  demagogues. 
This  was  the  disposition — the  dearly-bought  fruit  of 
past  experience.     But  the  deeds  did  not  correspond. 

♦  Taines,  Originea,  etc.  La  Revolution^  iL  77,  78.  Droz,  Histoire 
de  Louis  XVI.  470,  note. 

f  L^ouzon  Le  Dae,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stail- 
HoUtein,  230,  Sept.  4,  1791. 
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• 

If  some  good  was  really  to  be  accomplished,  two 
measures  should  at  once  have  been  carried  out ;  the 
clubs  should  have  been  closed,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  press  punished.  Neither,  however,  was  done; 
men  were  hampered  by  the  past,  and,  as  a  deputy 
remarked:  the  people  could  not  be  suddenly  deserted 
against  its  will,  after  all  the  services  it  had  rendered.* 

Finding  that  neither  of  the  two  would  take  place, 
and  that  merely  a  palliative  or  another  position  was 
to  be  taken  up  against  the  former,  instead  of  a  definite 
opposition,  the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  democracy 
soon  regained  their  failing  courage.  Suiting  their 
tactics  to  the  circumstances,  they  ceased  their  invita- 
tions to  murder  and  violence,  and  gave  hypocritical 
assm^ances  of  obedience,  and  of  devotion  to  the 
constitution. 

In  July  1791,  the  National  Assembly  counted  its 
existence  merely  by  weeks,  and  this  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  its  last 
undertaking — the  revision  of  the  constitution.  Along 
with  many  others,  Taine  informs  us,  that  not  only 
was  the  constitution  impracticable,  but  that  those  who 
created  it  were  aware  of  the  fact.f 

With  a  few  exceptions  headed  by  La.  Fayette  there 
was  a  prevailing  opinion  and  general  conviction  that 

♦  Durand  -  Maillane,  MemoireSj  quoted  in  Dareste's  History  of 
France  J  vii.  294. 

t  Taine,  Origines,  etc.  La  Revolution,  i.  chap.  iii.  ii.  279.  Corres- 
pondance  entre  Miraheau  et  de  la  Marck^  iii.  193,  230.  Jared  Sparks, 
ii.  142.     Niebuhr,  Oeschichte  der  Eevolutionszeitj  i.  267. 
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the  constitution  could  not  be  carried  out.  La  Fayette 
endowed  it  with  **the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  with  the 
power  of  love,  and  the  certainty  of  geometry."  *  ^'  The 
makers,  to  a  man,  condemn  it/'  wrote  Morris,  on  the 
30th  September,  1791;  ^^  judge  what  must  be  the 
opinion  of  others. '*  Roederer,  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Sifeyes,  emphatically  asserts  that  the  only  intention 
in  setting  up  this  constitution  was  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy,  t  The  missive  the  king  permitted  to  be 
laid  before  the  National  Assembly  during  his  flight, 
publicly  annoimced  that  which  was  privately  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  public 
affairs.  Instead  of  organizing  the  forces,  they  had 
been  pitted  against  each  other  like  hostile  batteries, 
and  the  executive  had  been  left  to  answer  for  the 
working  of  machinery  which  did  not  fit  in  its  separate 
parts.  After  a  session  of  twenty- eight  months,  and 
after  it  had  promulgated  two  thousand  five  hundred 
decrees,  the  constitution  was  unfolded  to  the  king. 
He  had  accepted  the  weightiest  amongst  its  conditions, 
separately,  and  without  any  reference  to  each  other, 
and  then,  in  the  letter  written  on  the  21st  of  June,  he 
had  again  disapproved  of  many  of  them.  He  could 
not  in  any  way  reconcile  himself  to  the  decision  he 
was  now  obliged  to  adopt.  He  more  than  ever 
required  the  advice  of  tried  servants  and  friends,  and 
found  it  all  the  harder  that  he  should  not  bo  spared  this 
responsibility. 

•  La  Fayette,  Memotres,  iii.  220.     Letter  to  d'Hennings. 
t  Rocderer,  CEuvres,  iii.  50.     UEsprit  de  la  Revolution, 
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The  kiog  did  that  which,  in  his  situation,  was  un- 
avoidable, although  it  belied  his  disposition  and  his 
whole  tone  of  mind.  He  accepted  the  constitution  on 
the  16th  of  September,  was  released  from  his  provi- 
sional confinement,  temporarily  saved  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  permanently  saved  his  own  peace  of 
mind  by  remaining  true  to  his  determination  that  no 
blood  should  be  shed  on  his  account.  The  Assembly 
replied  by  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

La  Fayette  resigned  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard  and  had  no  successor.  The  leaders  of  the  six 
legions  into  which  the  citizen  guard  of  the  capital  was 
now  to  be  divided,  were  for  the  future  to  take  the 
principal  command  in  rotation ;  and  thus  was  sacri- 
ficed even  this  doubtful  pledge  of  security. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  La  Fayette  exchanged  the 
sword  for  the  ploughshare  with  republican  ostentation ; 
announcing  that  he  would  die  unless  he  could  be  free, 
and  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  the 
Revolution  in  which  he  had  played  a  part  was  at  an 
end. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  National  Assembly 
closed  its  political  career ;  on  the  1st  October  began 
that  of  the  Legislative^  and  during  the  space  of  a  year 
the  work  of  its  predeceBSor  lay  in  obscurity. 

During  that  autumn  there  was  a  talk  of  giving 
Baron  de  Stael  a  long  holiday.  He  had  desired  it 
witliout  taking  into  consideration  that  the  king  would 
make  it  a  pretext  for  carrying  out  his  long  cherished 
wish — that  of  abolishing  the  post  of  ambassador  in 
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Paris  and  putting  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  secretary. 
With  the  intention  of  influencing  the  king,  Madame 
de  Stael  describes  the  situation  to  Nils  von  Rosenstein 
in  a  way  that,  although  it  did  not  attain  its  object, 
is  a  valuable  auxiliary  towards  establishing  her  point 
of  view. 

She  met  the  prospect  of  a  complication  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Sweden, 
with  the  assertion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave 
France  aside  in  the  balance  of  European  prospects. 
**  The  German  princes  will  not  in  the  long  run  favour 
the  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  ;  and  Sweden  will  gain  still  less  by  the 
unrestricted  preponderance  of  Russia  and  England. 
National  interests  always  appear  more  important  to 
me  than  the  so-called  interests  of  kings. 

**  France  may  live  through  many  follies ;  so  long 
as  the  great  principles  of  honour  are  preserved,  mon- 
archies must  necessarily  endure,  and  nothing  will 
prevent  a  return  to  them  ;  but  once  the  political 
balance  is  disturbed  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore 
it,  I  still  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  this  Revo- 
lution is  directed  much  more  against  the  nobility 
than  against  the  throne.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  it  is.  not  diflScult 
for  the  monarchy  to  secure  its  interests— rf^  tirer  son 
Spingle  du  jeu.  The  upheaval  of  the  intermediate 
strata  must  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal 
power.  There  is  now  as  little  trace  of  a  social  hier- 
archy in  France  as  there  is  in  Turkey.     This,  and 
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many  other  reasons  lead  me  to  consider  the  Frencli 
constitution  to  be  perfectly  distracting.  It  provides 
for  no  balance  of  power.  If  the  king  has  the 
majority  in  the  one  remaining  chamber,  everythiug 
is  in  his  power ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  do  nothing. 
How  different  is  the  English  constitution,  and  what 
miserable  creatures  our  Frenchmen  are  when  they 
assert  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  imitate  any- 
thing ;  and  that  like  an  epic  poem,  a  constitution 
requires  to  be  original. 

^^  Moreover,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
in  England  the  English  nobility  was  just  as  hostile  to 
the  constitution  as  the  French  now  is;  and  France  has 
suffered  because  a  reasonable  thought  never  occurred 
at  the  right  moment,  and  everything  was  done  without 
reflection.  The  king,  nobility,  and  democracy,  heeded 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  only.  If  I  ever 
come  to  Sweden  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  thie  views  I 
have  jotted  down  concerning  the  Revolution,  which 
at  least  claim  the  merit  of  resting  on  the  most  accu- 
rate information.  At  present  I  must  speak  to  you  of 
the  immediate  situation. 

"  During  the  last  week,  the  king  and  queen  have 
marked  every  day  with  what  may  be  called  a  *  patri- 
otic *  line  of  conduct,  officially  chronicled.  It  is,  of 
course,  noble  of  them  to  overlook  the  way  they  have 
been  treated,  the  countless  injuries  they  have  endured, 
and  thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  hostilities ;  but 
the  change  seems  too  sudden,  in  my  eyes,  and  I  ask 
piyself  whether  a  dignified  reserve  would  not  have 
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been  more  calculated  to  impress  the  sincerity  of  their 
altered  opinions  upon  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the 
nation.  The  actual  populace  is  hot  susceptible  of 
such  subtle  differences,  and  entertainments  succeed 
each  other  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  A  pride  is 
taken  in  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  happiness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  opposition. 

"  Absence  of  work  and  want  of  money  is  certainly 
not  happiness ;  but  military  spectacles  and  constant 
excitement  interrupt  the  course  of  daily  life,  and  it 
often  occurs  to  me,  that  the  new  state  of  matters  is 
only  popular  on  this  account.  One  might  fill  a  life- 
time with  reflections  on  the  last  two  years,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  look  at  the  certificate  of  my  baptism 
to  convince  myself  that  I  am  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  worst  result  of  the  new  regime  is  the 
corruption  of  the  press;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  aristocrats  are  as  much  to  blame  in  this  as 
the  democrats.  Those  who  boast  of  chivalry  may 
well  cause  astonishment  by  their  treatment  of  women. 
Against  everything  young  they  direct  their  atrocious 
pamphlets,  and  although  I  could  not  imagine  that  such 
attacks  could  make  an  impression  upon  the  king,  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
matter  in  writing,  for  I  knew  that  people  had  been 
trying  to  set  him  against  me  in  Aix.  Do  me  the 
favour  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  contents  of  my 
letter.  It  is  not  written  from  ambitious  motives.  I 
know  that  whether  he  approves  of  me,  and  of  my  way 
of  thinking,  or  not,  the  kiiig  will  give  his  opinion 
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quite  independently.  But,  in  the  latter  case  my,  per- 
sonal feeling  for  him  would  suffer,  and  I  wish  more 
than  ever  to  go  to  Sweden  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  journey  can  be  undertaken  without  an  interpreta- 
tion being  put  upon  it  injurious  to  the  king^s  interests. 
I  shall  consult  his  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  shall 
reckon  upon  your  kind  intercession.  My  father*s  or 
my  son's  health  could  alone  prevent  me  from  carrying 
out  this  plan.  It  is  true  that  in  these  days  no  one  can 
calculate  on  what  may  happen  in  the  intervening  six 
months,  when  we  can  reckon  upon  nothing  more  than 
upon  our  own  personal  feelings  ....  Meanwhile 
assure  the  king  that  none  of  the  attaqks  directed 
against  me  can  afifect  Baron  de  Stael ;  that  my  share 
in  French  politics  was  confined  to  the  part  played  therein 
by  my  father,  and  that  since  his  retirement  nothing 
remains  to  me  of  it  all  except  the  after-results  of  such 
strong  excitement.  M.  de  Stael's  moderation  and  quiet 
deliberation  have  preserved  him  from  the  indecision 
of  my  opinions,  and  mature  judgment  can  alone 
detect  the  danger  surroimding  us.  K  I  could  believe 
in  the  brilliant  illumiuations  and  volleys  of  artillery 
which  accompanied  the  late  festivities,  I  might  be 
deceived  along  with  others.  Farewell,  let  me  know 
whether  Talleyrand's  treatise  upon  education  meets 

This  address  of  Talleyrand's  to  the  Assembly,  is 
often  mentioned  in  Madame  de  Stael's  later  works, 

*  Unpublished  Letters  from  Madame  de  Stael  in  possession  of  the 
University  Library  at  Upsala.   To  Nils  von  Rosenstein,  Sept.  7, 1791. 
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and  always  with  the  admission  of  its  importance.  It 
was  afterwards  acknowledged  in  the  same  way  by 
Napoleon,  as  he  considered  that  it  was  the  means  of 
reorganising  the  French  educational  system.  The 
merit  did  not,  however,  originally  belong  to  the  former 
bishop  of  Autun,  but  to  Desrenaudes,  his  vicar- 
general,  and  to  Vic  d*Azyr,  the  queen's  doctor. 
Talleyrand  made  use  of  their  ideas  in  the  tribune.* 

The  letter  written  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  king 
is  also  extant,  and  is  probably  the  last  that  he  received 
from  her.  '^  Sire/'  she  writes,  "  my  respectful  admi- 
ration is  for  the  first  time  mingled  with  painful 
anxiety.  A  year  ago  I  spent  eight  months  in  Switzer- 
land; on  my  return  to  the  capital  I  learned  that 
people  had  tried  to  bring  miserable  calumnies  to  your 
notice  during  your  majesty's  stay  in  Aix.  It  was  easy 
to  anticipate  that  party  hatred  of  my  father  s  name 
would  include  me,  but  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  his 
name  would  protect  me  from  the  imputation  of  approv- 
ing of  the  injustice  and  crime  of  which  France  has 
lately  been  the  scene,  or  from  being  required  to  contem- 
plate the  situation  of  the  king  and  queen  without  the 
deepest  sympathy, — a  situation  all  the  more  pitiable 
by  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present.  It 
is  the  only  case  that  I  shared  my  father's  expectations 
when  he  had  a  right  to  hope  that  the  opening  of  the 
General  -  Estates  might  develope  a  firee,  happy 
moderate,  and  constitutional  state  of  affairs.  The 
fanatical  rising  of  the  nation,  removed  this  goal  into 

♦  Feu  Dae  de  Broglie,  MemoireSj  i.  55. 
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the  far  distance.  But  why  should  not  the  oppressed 
party  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  these  hopes;  why 
should  the  confidence  springing  from  the  soul's  best 
aspirations  be  considered  as  a  punishable  crime  ? 

^*As  for  what  concerns  me  personally,  I  owe  love 
and  admiration  to  the  opinions  of  my  father,  and  in 
his  last  work  your  majesty  will  find  nothing  unworthy 
or  injurious  to  the  true  devotion  we  owe  to  the  king,* 
My  age,  my  sex,  and  the  small  importance  of  my 
own  opinions,  should  protect  me  from  attacks  which 
are  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  harm  M.  de  Stael ; 
although  no  one  could  merit  the  reproaches  directed 
against  me  less  than  he  does. 

*^  Before  the  Bicvolution,  M.  de  Gastellane,  de  P^ri- 
gord,  and  de  Montmorenci,  were  my  friends,  and  all 
three  were  among  the  number  of  deputies  who, 
although  they  did  not  fight  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity, most  energetically  fought  against  privilege,  and 
this  to  their  own  loss.  I  remain  their  friend  because 
our  affections  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  opinions ; 
and  the  duties  of  friendship  increase  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  In  the  circle  of  my  numerous  friends  I 
merely  include  those  whose  opinions,  although  widely 
differing  from  those  of  the  clubs,  have  remained  what 
is  called  popular,  and  this  has  served  the  libellists  as 
a  pretext  against  me. 

<<  The  attack  concerns  me  alone,  I   again  repeat : 

*  Tho  book  entitled  De  VAdminstmtion  de  M.  Nechery  par  lui-meme, 
1791. 
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courage  and  fidelity  in  friendship  cannot  displease 
one  who  does  not  exact  passive  obedience,  but  the 
free  homage  of  independent  opinions  and  independent 
natures,'' 

These  letters  did  not  reconcile  the  king.  A  few 
months  later  he  signed  the  recall  of  Baron  de  Stael. 
When  the  latter  returned  to  Stockholm,  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  lay  on  his  bier,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
irreconcilable  contrasts  of  the  day. 
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Madame  de  Stael  was  amongst  those  who  in  the 
autumn  of  1791  anxiously  anticipated  a  future  which 
was  to  begin  with  the  experience  of  proscription. 
Far  from  deceiving  her  as  to  the  situation,  ^efStea 
celebrating  the  completion  of  the  constitution,  the  loud 
assurances  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  king  and 
to  the  constitutional  monarchy,  only  convinced  her 
more  firmly  that,  as  she  expresses  it,  people  had 
mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  deceived 
themselves  with  sophistries. 

She  was  present  when  the  royal  couple  made  their 
first  public  re-appearance  at  the  Grand  Opera  in 
Paris,  and  were  received  with  loud  applause. 

But,  in  the  ballet  called  Psyche,  selected  for  the 
occasion,  When  the  Furies  rushed  in  waving  their 
torches,  lighting  up  the  whole  theatre  with  the  glare, 
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and  especially  the  queen's  pale  face  as  she  struggled  to 
maintain  a  cheerful  demeanour,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
filled  with  dread  forebodings  which  the  sequel  amply 
justified.  A  procession  followed  through  the  illumi- 
nated Champa  Elyadea.  The  same  populace  which 
had  burst  into  murderous  threats  on  the  return  from 
Varennes  now  crowded  around  the  royal  carriage  to 
express  its  loyalty.  From  time  to  time  Madame  de 
Stael  recognised  one  or  other  of  her  friends  belonging 
to  the  constittuintej  in  the  swaying  crowd;  Talleyrand, 
Bamave,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  the 
last  presidents  of  the  Assembly.  All  these  deputies 
seemed  to  her  like  dethroned  sovereigns  who  had 
every  reason  to  fear  their  successors,  but  who  each 
pretended  a  security  they  were  really  far  from 
feeling.* 

A  short  time  previously  the  Government,  by  means 
of  great  and  expensive  investigations,  had  ascer- 
tained the  mind  of  the  country. 

The  result,  nearly  identical  with  the  information 
furnished  by  the  constitutionalists,  proved  the  south 
of  France  to  be  **  deeply  imbued  with  republican 
or  rather  democratical  principles  ;  "  the  north  to  be 
*'  ecclesiastical  in  its  temper ;  "  the  east,  ^*  so  sorely 
injured  in  its  rights  of  property,  to  be  attached  to 
Germany;"  the  provinces  of  the  west  and  the  interior 
to  be  ^'  monarchical."  f 

The  king  earnestly  desired  to  give  the  constitution, 

*  Madame  do  Stael,  Considerations,  i.  429,  433. 
t  Jared  Sparks,  Oouverneur  Morris,  ii.  142. 
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to  which  he  had  taken  the  oath,  an  honourable  trial. 
He  still  hoped,  after  its  impracticability  had  been 
proved,  to  give  it  vitality  by  the  introduction  of  a 
second  chamber,  and  by  strengthening  the  Executive,* 
Personally  he  still  held  to  his  negative  programme ; 
no  bloodshed,  no  violation  of  conscience  in  religious 
matters,  and  no  sanction  of  persecution.  He  set  his 
veto  on  the  decree  which  was  to  force  him  to  send  his 
own  brothers  to  the  scaffold,  but  he  nevertheless  dis- 
approved of  their  politics.  All  his  private  communi- 
cations with  them  exhorted  them  to  return  peaceably 
to  France. 

In  a  solemn  proclamation  he  addressed  the  emi- 
grants in  the  same  sense,  and  threatened  those  with 
martial  law  who  had  left  the  army  and  the  navy  for 
the  Rhine. 

None  of  his  confidential  friends  in  foreign  parts 
wished  for  a  reaction  —  Bouill^  who  had  lived  in 
Brussels  since  the  flight  to  Varennes ;  Mercy,  who 
had  been  transferred  by  the  emperor  from  Paris  to 
Belgium  since  1791 ;  and  subsequently  Mallet  du  Pan, 
all  desired  to  see  a  moderate  monarchy  established, 
such  as  the  emperor  Leopold  never  ceased  to  recom- 
mend, both  in  the  interests  of  his  foreign  policy, 
which  was  of  a  peaceful  nature,  and  from  preference 
and  conviction. 

As  might  be  expected  from  one  of  her  disposition, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  much  more  decided  in  her 
attitude  than  her  husband. 

•  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  Memoires, 
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The  queen's  policy  differed  from  that  of-  the  king, 
not  so  much  as  to  the  means  she  desired  to  see 
employed,  as  in  the  fact  that  she  did  not  deem  it 
possible  that  any  endurable  situation  could  be  re- 
established by  any  of  the  existing  parties  in  France, 
still  less  by  Frenchmen,*  and  therefore  laid  stress  upon 
an  aiTned  congress,  of  which  the  country  itself  would 
approve,  temporarily  to  quell  the  Revolution,  and  if 
unsuccessful  in  this,  to  be  ready  to  save  from  extreme 
peril. 

The  deep  contempt  for  mankind  with  which  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  had  filled  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  princess,  made  the  immediate  family  circle 
appear  as  *' a  hell**  to  her;  Madame  Elizabeth  she 
believed  to  be  an  intriguer  in  league  with  the  hated 
Coblenz,  where  schemes  were  originated  to  make  the 
Comte  de  Provence  Regent,  deeply  angering  Marie 
Antoinette  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  queen.  In  the 
legislative  assembly  she  saw,  *^  amidst  fools  and  crimi- 
nals,'* a  small  proportion  of  order-loving  men,  who 
were  better  intentioned  than  the  rest,  but  who  could 
neither  obtain  a  hearing  nor  permission  to  speak,  t 

It  seemed  to  her  the  height  of  folly  when  she  heard 
how  Brissot,  and  with  him  the  future  heads  of  the 
Gironde,     Guadet,     Gensonn^,    Duces,    Vergniaud, 

•  Arneth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II,  Correspond- 
ance;  amongst  others,  226,  Marie  Antoinette  to  Mercy,  Nov.  25, 179C, 
and  in  mauy  other  places. 

t  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  207 
and  212.     The  queen  to  Fersen,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  7,  1791. 
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Isnard,  Condorcet,  were  eager  to  embark  in  an 
attack  on  Europe  without  an  army  experienced  in 
warfare,  and  without  discipline  or  money. 

It  would  have  been  nobler,  she  wrote  to  Fersen,  if 
the  king  had  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  constitution, 
but  he  had  been  constrained  to  do  so,  as  much  by  the 
follies  of  the  princes  and  the  emigrants,  as  by  the 
internal  situation,  and  was  now  bound  to  do  every- 
thing required  of  him  by  the  Assembly.  But  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  free 
will.* 

Meanwhile  the  queen  considered  that  nothing  was 
more  necessary  than  to  watch  the  plans  of  the 
emigrants,  from  Vienna,  and  to  prevent  their  taking 
any  independent  line. 

The  chief  motive  for  sending  Fersen  to  Vienna 
was  to  effect  a  complete  rupture  between  the  emperor 
and  the  princes  at  Coblentz ;  and  this  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  from  the  fact  that  the  emperor 
was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  royal  sister  on  this 
subject.  The  congress  she  desired  and  advised  was 
rejected  on  his  part  as  aimless  and  impracticable; 
but  he  sided  with  her  in  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  the  princes,  and  he  especially  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  warn  the  queen  to  renounce  any 
reactionary  policy  and  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
constitution  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
moderate  party. 

•  Arneth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  IL,  225,  227, 
231-235.    Marie  Antoinette  to  Mercy,  Nov.  25,  1791. 
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The  moderate  party  were  the  Feuillants^  de  Lessart, 
the  two  Lameths,  Bamave,  Duport,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Left  in  1789  who  now  tried  to  support 
the  constitutional  minority  in  the  Legislative  from 
their  club,  but  who  were  forced  to  retire  before  the 
organs  of  Marat  and  the  threats  of  the  Jacobins,  just 
as  that  minority  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  tribunes. 

In  his  private  papers,  Mallet  du  Pan  says  that  the 
aim  he  strove  for  was  to  deliver  the  Assembly  by 
means  of  pressure  from  the  provinces ;  to  revise  the 
constitution  on  the  basis  of  representation  by  two 
chambers ;  to  influence  the  press  by  means  of  the 
extreme  royalist  views  of  a  Suleau  down  to  the  dema- 
gogic declamation  of  a  Camille  Desmoulins;  and  to  pay 
the  leaders  of  the  democracy  in  the  Assembly,  and  those 
outside,  which  imf  ortunately  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Danton,  mean  the  same  thing  as  gaining  them  over. 

Mallet  du  Pan  adds,  that  these  representatives  of 
the  minority  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
queen  and  were  her  actual  advisers,  but  that  this 
princess,  incapable  of  grasping  the  true  state  of 
aflFairs,  habitually  allowed  personal  motives  to  influ- 
ence her,  and  allowed  detail  to  occupy  her  more  than 
the  principal  subject  in  hand.  Towards  the  end  of 
1791  this  had  ceased  to  be  entirely  the  case. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  had  opened 
the  queen's  eyes  and  tears  had  cleared  her  perception. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Mallet 
himself,  with  regard  to  the  intrigues  and  plans  of  the 
Feuillants^  concerning  home  politics. 

VOL  II.  p 
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The  emperor's  advice  fell  on  deaf  ^ars  when  he 
recommended  a  constitution  to  her  which  she  con- 
sidered would  ruin  the  nation  as  well  as  the  monarchy. 
But  she  favoured  the  maintenance  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Feuillanta,  as  these  reckoned  as  she  did,  upon  a 
congress  and  upon  pressure  from  abroad  to  hold  the 
two  extreme  camps  in  check.  On  the  other  hand 
this  already  appeared  as  treachery  to  the  royalist 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  devoted  friends  and 
adherents. 

In  Coblentz  the  queen  was  thought  to  be  too  demo- 
cratic* Count  Fersen  wrote  candidly  from  Vienna 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  "  The  Emperor  is  deceiving 
you.''  t 

In  Stockholm  the  same  opinion  prevailed.  Taube, 
Gustavus'  confidant,  asserted  to  Fersen  that  the  '^con- 
founded Florentine  would  sacrifice  his  sister  to  satisfy 
his  own  prejudices."  X 

Gustavus,  who  well  knew  that  he  had  displeased 
the  queen  by  having  given  the  princes  both  money 
and  soldiers,  §  accused  her  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  her  house  to  feminine  rancour;  and  Fersen  had 
impressively  to  remind  her  of  the  devotion  his  king 
entertained  for  her.  **He  deserves  your  thanks," 
he  wrote;    "if  every  one  had  acted  like  him,  you 

♦  Angeoxdj  MemotreSy  260.  Conde  to  Mario  Antoinette's  secretary, 
Feb.  1791. 

t  Rlmkowstrom,  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  239. 
X  Idem,  227.     Taube  to  Fersen,  Nov.  16,  1791. 
§  Ameth,  Marie  Antoinette,  etc.  226. 
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would  not  have  been  in  the  position  in  which  you 
now  are  placed.'*  * 

Neither  was  the  war,  for  which  no  one  was  pre- 
pared   excepting    Gustavus    III.,    desired    by    the 
Jacobins.     Two  great  speeches  delivered  by  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Jacobin  Club  on  the  18th  December, 
1791,  and  on  the  2nd  January,  1792,  were  levelled 
against  it;   Marat  denounced  the  advocates  thereof 
in  the  Ami  du  Peuple ;    even  Danton  indicated  its 
enormous    peril ;    and     Camille    Desmoulins   wrote 
abusive  pamphlets    against  Brissot. f      Unlike,  the 
FeuillantSy    these    standard-bearers     of     democracy 
dreaded  victory  more  than  defeat.    Robespierre  did 
not    scruple   to    admit    this,  and  the   press,   which 
was  subordinate  to  him,  carried  the  admission  still 
further,  t     It  was  impossible  to  raise  armies  without 
restoring  discipline,   and  this  would  be  an   extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  power.     Were  the  king,  who 
did   not   desire  war,  to  yield,  and  to  declare  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Assembly,  he  would 
have  troops  at  his  command,  if  things  came  to  the 
worst,  to  suppress  a  rising ;   or  if  success  crowned  the 
French  arms,  the  reflection  of  their  glory  would  be 
cast  upon  a  secure  monsurchy. 
On  the  22nd  November,  on  the  motion  of  Koch  the 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  Fehen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  227. 
t  Camille  Desmoulins,  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  deifiasqtie. 
X  Hamel,  Histoire  de  Robespierre,  ii.  47,  68.     Prudliomme,  Revo- 
lutions  de  Farts,  128,  180.     Marat,  L'Ami  du  Peuple,  Dec.  1,  1791. 
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Alsatian  deputy  on  the  Right,  and  formerly  tutor  to 
Narbonne,  the  diplomatic  committee  of  the  Legislative 
invited  the  executive  in  moderate  tones  to  protest 
against  the  fact  that  four  thousand  emigrants  had 
assembled  together  in  the  Rhenish  principalities.  On 
the  28th  November,  Robespierre  replied  from  the 
Jacobin  tribune  that  it  belonged  to  the  nation  and 
not  to  the  king  to  declare  war. 

On    the    29th  November,   Isnard    threatened,   in 
passionate  rhetoric — his  southern  temperament  coming 
to  the  aid  of  his  revolutionary  disposition — to  besiege 
all  foreign  princes  with  a  propaganda  of  liberty ;  he 
attacked  the  emigrants,  and  next  the  king's  ministers, 
accusing  the  latter  of  playing  into  their  hands,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  deputy  Vaublanc, 
a  friend  of  La  Fayette's,  tendered  an  address  from 
the  Assembly  to  the  sovereign,  which  invited  him  to 
demand  that  the  emigrants  should  be  removed  from 
the  frontiers,  and  that  they  should  lay  down  their 
arms ;  to  regulate  the  aflFairs  of  the  German  princes 
with  reference  to  their  property  in  Alsace ;    to  re- 
organize the  diplomatic  service  by  means  of  suitable 
oflficers;  himself  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  frontiers, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  use  force  where  persuasion  did 
not  succeed. 

But  even  this  was  not  all  that  took  place  on  this 
eventful  29th  of  November.  From  that  day  a  resolu- 
tion came  into  force  tolerating  open  persecution 
where  the  Assembly  had  hitherto  merely  winked  at 
it.     Any  priests  wlio  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
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were  threatened  with  removal,  deprivation  of  their 
salary,  and  lastly  banishment ;  although  scarcely  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  they  had  received  this  salary 
in  compensation  for  the  confiscation  of  the  Church 
property. 

The  king  seeing  himself  assailed  in  his  innermost 
conscience,  and  obliged  to  choose  the  alternative  of 
coming  into  conflict  either  with  his  convictions,  with 
the  Assembly,  or  with  Europe,  found  himself,  as  usual, 
assailed  by  much  contradictory  advice. 

Montmorin,  who  had  been  obliged  by  repeated 
attacks  to  resign  his  ministerial  post,  now  threw 
himself  at  the  queen's  feet  and  implored  her  rather 
to  offer  immediate  opposition  than  to  allow  herself 
and  her  family  to  be  drawn  step  by  step  into  the 
abyss.* 

Their  tried  friend,  Malouet,  shared  the  opinion  that 
the  royal  family  should  at  once  leave  the  capital,  and 
seek  shelter  perhaps  in  Fontainebleau,  from  the  insur- 
rection that  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  In 
the  king's  oflficial  council  Necker's  friend,  De  Lessart, 
who  had  replaced  Montmorin  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  represented  the  policy  of  the  Feuillanta^  who 
reckoned  upon  the  queen's  support. 

But  the  Feuillants  were  no  more  the  sole  represen- 
tatives of  the  Right  than  the  Jacobins  were  of  the 
Left. 

The  same  -  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
foreign    affairs    which    separated    Robespierre  from 

*  Sybel,  History  of  the  Revolution,  i.  802. 
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Brissot  divided  Constitutionalists  of  the  shade  of  the 
triumvirate  formed  by  Duport,  Lameth,  and  Bamavc 
from  the  adherents  of  La  Fayette.  In  home  affairs 
their  views  were  the  same.  In  their  foreign  policy, 
the  Constitutionalists  after  the  kind  of  Talleyrand, 
Biron,  Choiseul,  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  Nar- 
bonne,  found  themselves  agreeing  as  to  the  choice 
of  means,  although  their  aim  was  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  identical  with  the  understanding  suddenly 
brought  about  with  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  ending 
in  the  resolution .  of  the  29th  November.  For,  if 
nothing  else  was  to  be  done  and  war  was  to  be 
the  watchword,  it  was  better  that  the  king  should 
take  the  initiative,  that  hostilities  should  take  place 
in  his  name,  and  that  he  should  reckon  on  national 
•sympathy  rather  than  foreign  assistance.  Re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  throne  and  restoration  of  order  by 
a  reorganized  army  was  exactly  what  the  Jacobins 
,  most  feared ;  but  it  was  now  the  political  aim  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
whose  interests  and  responsibilities  were  identical  in 
this  question. 

A  double  consideration  had  caused  this  liberal  axis- 
tocracy  to  incline  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

It  had  stipulated  to  establish  a  monsurchy  on 
moderate  principles;  not  to  upset  a  throne  that 
had  existed  for  centuries ;  and  it  expected  political 
power  for  itself  in  place  of  hated  and  bygone 
privileges. 

^ow  that  events  bad  taken  a  totally  different  turn, 
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and  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy,  duty  and  honour  required  the  aristocracy 
to  interfere  between  it  and  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion. 

Before  the  Revolution  could  lay  hands  on  the 
crown  it  must  break  through  a  last  barrier,  and 
sacrifice  the  adherents  of  its  deceitful  programme 
of  1789. 

But  other  motives  for  action  were  mingled  with  the 
chivalrous  devotion  of  this  small  band  of  noblemen. 

Ready  for  the  struggle,  they  had  nothing  to  object 
if  the  fanaticism  of  religious  doctrindires  made  the 
regeneration  of  mankind  their  last  word,  so  long  as 
they  were  not  compelled  to  share  that  creed.  For 
them  and  for  many  others  who  played  a  part  before 
and  after  them  in  the  Revolution,  this  programme 
represented  not  only  a  theory  but  a  career.  Ante- 
cedents, education,  tradition,  and  personal  position 
prevented  their  playing  an  adventurous  game,  such  as 
that  played  by  Dumouriez  immediately  afterwards. 
But  they,  too,  wanted  to  attain  power. 

They  were  neither  inclined  to  assist  as  impartial 
spectators,  nor  willing  to  allow  the  government  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as  distasteful  to 
them  as  the  policy  they  represented. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  true  instinct  which  made  them 
aware  that  the  calculations  of  the  FeuillantSy  being 
anti-national,  were  false;  if  despairing  of  France 
they  were  meanwhile  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  a 
European  congress,  and  if  that  failed  to  the  anned 
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intervention  of  the  powers  —  if  they  decided  the 
nation  to  be  incapable  of  helping  itself,  and  like  a 
second  Poland  made  it  over  to  the  judgment  of 
strangers.  Although  too  late  in  the  day,  even  the 
queen,  who  had  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  dilemma  by 
an  appeal  to  congress,  admitted  this  in  one  of  her  last 
letters  to  Mercy,  and  dwelt  upon  the  want  of  fore- 
sight shown  in  appealing  to  foreign  intervention,  which 
must  thus  offend  the  national  pride.* 

Six  months  afterwards  the  minister  de  Lessart  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  policy  of  his  deadly  enemies  on  this 
subject ;  and  in  another  year  the  king  lost  his  head 
on  the  scaffold  from  the  same  cause. 

Meanwhile  in  December  1791,  whilst  the  minister 
representing  the  Feuillcmta^  reckoning  on  the  love  of 
peace  and  moderation  shown  by  the  emperor,  still 
pinned  his  faith  on  the  hopes  of  an  understanding 
with  Austria,  La  Fayette  once  again  reverted  to  his 
favourite  scheme  of  supporting  a  rising  in  Belgium 
with  French  arms,  and  confused  the  struggle  for 
national  independence  with  a  sympathy  for  the  revo- 
lutionary cause.  It  was  not,  as  yet,  the  offensive 
attitude  assumed  by  Brissot,  nor  was  it  the  war  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  set  forth  by  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  and  headed  by  the  motto  *^War  against 
Kings,  Peace  for  the  Nations ;  "  but  it  was  the  first 
stage  on  the  road  to  conversion,  it  was  the  first 
attempt  at  deliverance  by  armed  power  from  the 

♦  Arneth,  Marie  Antoinette^  Joseph  //.,  and  Leopold   IL,  264. 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Mercy,  April,  1792. 
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dead  lock  in  home  affairs  and  abroad,  it  was  above  all 
a  move  against  Austria  which  naturally  had  ever 
remained  hostile  to  the  contrast  presented  to  its  own 
policy  by  the  traditions  of  the  French,  and  by  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Thus  the  Gironde  determined  to  adopt  the  new 
combinations,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Con- 
stitutionalists until  it  was  in  the  position  to  enforce 
its  own  policy.  As  the  representative  of  the  latter, 
Count  Louis  de  Narbonne  appeared  competent  to 
undertake  to  save  the  king  in  this  way,  and,  as  his 
minister,  to  ''fulfil  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier,  a  citizen,  and  a  nobleman,  in 
rejecting  all  foreign  interference.''  *  The  mea  nshe 
could  command  in  carrying  out  his  plan  were  by 
no  means  unimportant.  He  had  the  support  of  his 
friend  La  Fayette,  who,  although  detested  by  the 
Jacobins  since  he  had  quelled  the  rising  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  was  still  popular  in  the  country  and 
considered  invaluable  against  the  enemy.  Biron,  Due 
de  Lauzun,  frivolous,  spendthrift,  brave,  and  ruined, 
looked  upon  a  ministry  with  his  friend  Narbonne  at 
its  head  as  an  experiment  which,  by  saving  France, 
might  save  himself  as  well. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  he  adduced  former  rela- 
tions with  the  Orleans  party,  but,  like  his  friend  the 
Duchesse  de  Coigny,  had  recentlj^  exhibitedan  aversion 
to  republican  sympathies.  Thanks  to  a  comical  incident, 
that  lady  had  attained  considerable  notoriety  in  Paris. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiii.  88. 
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Gouvemeur  Morris  relates  that  after  the  return  from 
Varcnnes,  a  democratical  duchess  of  his  acquaintance 
had  mixed  with  the  crowd  and  loudly  and  repeatedly 
exclaimed  "  No  one  ought  to  shout  '  Long  live  the 
king.'  "  Only  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition  was, 
however,  understood,  and  an  excited  crowd  deter- 
mined to  whip  the. lady  who  desired  long  life  to  the 
king.  "  Go  away,"  said  she,  to  her  companions  who 
wished  to  protect  her,  ^4t  is  better  to  undergo  an 
operation  of  this  sort  among  strangers  than  before 
acquaintances."*  The  heroine  of  the  situation,  who 
is  unnamed  by  Morris,  was  Madame  de  Coigny. 

Narbonne  acquired  a  direct  understanding  with  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Legislativey  by  means  of  his 
intimacy  with  Condorcet.  The  philosopher  had  not 
considered  it  to  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  become  a 
pamphleteer  and,  as  a  first  pledge  of  direct  under- 
standing with  the  Republicans,  to  ridicule  the  mon- 
archy in  the  *^  letter  from  a  young  mechanic,"  who 
promised  to  establish  a  model  constitutional  king  at  a 
moderate  price.  At  the  instance  of  the  Marquise  de 
Condorcet,  her  husband  now  brought  Brissot  and 
Narbonne  into  direct  communication,  and  this  led  to 
a  temporary  understanding  between  them. 

It  was  still  necessary  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
court. 

It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  queen  would  give 
hers.  Malouet  relates  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  still  more  his  support  of  their 

•  Jarcd  Sparks',  QojAverneur  Morris^  ii.  148, 
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programme  as  the  last  means  of  saving  the  monarchy, 
caused  even  his  well  known  faithfulness  to  suflFer  in 
her  eyes.*  She  considered  Narbonne*s  candidature 
to  be  the  result  of  an  intrigue,  the  threads  of  which, 
as  she  wrote  to  Fersen,  converged  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  this  fact  made  it  all  the  more 
unwelcome  to  her.f 

Marie  Antoinette  was  not  mistaken  in  this,  although 
a  gap  in  the  CormdSrations  has  to  be  filled  up  precisely 
on  this  point,  where  Madame  de  Stael  might  have 
related  her  own  direct  share  in  these  events. 

Whilst  the  immediate  recall  of  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador was  expected  at  the  Tuileries,  %  he  and  his  wife 
daily  received  Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  Beaumetz,  Cha- 
pelier,  the  princes  of  Broglie,  Choiseul^  S^gur  the 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  right,  and  with  them  the  new  guards 
who  were  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  cause. 
In  proportion  as  the  houses  of  the  French  nobility 
closed  one  after  another,  and  their  owners  either 
sought  safety  in  England  or  retaliation  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Swedish  Embassy  increased  in  importance  as  a 
social  centre. 

Madame  de  Stael  used  to  give  so-called  coalition 
dinners,  at  which-  beyond  the  usual  guests  Morris  now 
met  Alexander  Lameth,  Malouet,  and  de  la  Marck.  At 
these  dinners  Narbonne  was  spoken  of,  since  October, 

•  Malouet,  Memoires,  ii.  123j  126. 

\  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  211. 

I  Idm,  I  222,  227,  231. 
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for  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  or  the  war  office.* 
Hitherto  it  had  not,  however,  been  possible  to  over- 
come the  antipathy  of  the  Feuillanta  for  the  constitu- 
tionalist candidates ;  Lessart,  hitherto  minister  of  the 
Interior,  became  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  not 
Narbonne. 

Lessart  was  replaced  in  his  former  department  by 
Cahier  de  Gerville,  an  advocate  professing  advanced 
constitutional  and  anti-clerical  views. 

Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  a  Royalist,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  naval  affairs  since  October,  and  the  war-office 
was  just  then  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Duportail 
as  required  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Constitutionalists  now  proposed  that  he  should 
be  replaced  by  Narbonne,  and  the  king  was  unable  to 
refuse  their  proposal. 

The  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
equivalent  to  the  prefectures  of  the  present  day,  lay 
almost  exclusively  in  their  power,  except  in  the 
matter  of  Eoederer's  nomination  as  Syndic.  When 
requested  by  the  Parisian  municipality  to  uphold  it 
in  its  authority  against  those  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  the  directory  refused  to  give  up  the 
names  of  the  suspected  clergy  for  the  future  proscrip. 
tion  list.  It  accompanied  this  refusal  with  words  to 
the  effect  that,  **  as  the  law  no  longer  recognised  the 
existence  of  any  religion,  no  religion  could  be  a  crime." 

Individual  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  Seine 
department  went  even  further,  and  petitioned  the 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  i,  868  ;  ii.  159. 
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king  to  veto  the  decree  of  the  29th  November,  as 
well  as  to  further  the  plans  of  the  emigrants  and  the 
reaction.  This  petition  was  signed  by  Talleyrand, 
La  Eochefoucauld,  Beaumetz,  and  Desmeuniers.*  On 
this  point  the  Constitutionalists  held  firm. 

Influenced  by  his  wife,  who,  like  all  the  Noailles 
family,  held  deeply  religious  views,  La  Fayette  made 
no  secret  of  his  antipathy  to  the  civil  constitution  for 
the  clergy,  t  Undisturbed  by  the  accusations  and 
threats  of  the  populace,  Narbonne  had  "  upheld  the 
cross  beside  the  Tricolor,''  and  preserved  peace  in 
religious  matters.^ 

As  far  as  Madame  de  Stael  is  concerned,  she  can 
bring  no  worse  accusation  against  the  Legislative  than 
that  it  had  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  freedom  by  reli- 
gious persecution.  "  Tuer^^  she  writes,  '^  rCest  pas 
ddtruire.^^  § 

Talleyrand,  to  whom  the  religious  question  had 
long  become  purely  a  political  question,  demanded 
equal  privileges  and  toleration  in  clerical  matters. 

He  impressively  and  almost  threateningly  warned 
the  king  against  showing  a  preference  for  the  non- 
jurist  clergy,  although  it  did  not  suit  his  programme 
to  persecute  them. 

*  Roederer,  (Euvres  completes^  iii.  250,  251.  Notes  et  Pieces  Justi- 
ficatives. 

f  La  Fayette,  Mhioires,  iii.  110. 

J  Villemain,  Souvenirs  Contemporains  d^Histoire  et  de  Litteraiure^  \. 
21.    M.  de  Narbonne  en  1790. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiii.  82,  33. 
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The  address  from  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
which  had  assumed  this  atitude  chiefly  owing  to  his 
influence,  called  forth  similfiu:  demonstrations  from 
other  departments  to  the  king,  and  it  was  now  use- 
less for  the  Parisian  sections  to  bring  an  accusation 
asrainst  the  authors  of  the  address. 

But  Louis  XVI.  did  not  any  longer  hesitate  to 
give  his  approval  and  his  moral  support  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists in  the  one  question  which  he  put  before 
all  others  in  importance.  On  the  4th  December  Nar- 
bonne  became  Minister  of  War.  When  he  took  the 
oath,  Isnard,  the  Girondist  and  perfumer,  called  out 
to  him,  *'  Sir,  the  responsibility  is  death.*'  * 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  king  invited  the 
administration  to  co-operate  with  him,  declared  him- 
self of  one  mind  with  the  nation  as  regarded  foreign 
affairs,  and  gave  the  Elector  of  Treves  four  weeks  to 
deliver  up  the  crowd  of  emigrants,  failing  which  hos- 
tilities would  be  opened. 

Four  days  later,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  king 
vetoed  the  decree  against  the  clergy.  The  command 
was  simultaneously  given  to  organize  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  divided  into  three  army 
corps,  within  a  month ;  at  Lille  under  Rochambeau  j 
on  the  Rhine  under  Liickner ;  and  at  Metz  under  La 
Fayette.  Unlike  his  colleagues,  who  in  this  followed 
Necker's  tradition,  and  held  aloof  from  the  Assembly, 
with    timid  reserve,   Narbonne  personally  made   it 

•  Sorel,  L* Europe  et  la  Revolution  FtXLn^sCf  ii.  815. 
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aware  of  his  appointment,  unfolded  his  plans,  and 
spoke  of  the  call  to  war  as  a  signal  for  order. 

He  then  repaired  to  the  frontiers  to  superintend 
the  fulfilment  of  his  commands,  and  to  convey  the 
marshal's  baton  to  the  Generals  Liickner  and  Rocham- 
beau.  His  royalist  opponents  did  not  fail  to  remark 
that  he  had  caused  the  Lilies  to  be  removed  from  the 
batons.*  "  So  Narbonne  is  Minister  at  last,"  wrote 
the  queen  to  Fersen ;  '^  what  joy  and  glory  for  Madame 
de  Stael  who  can  now  dispose  of  armies  ....  he  is 
clever  enough,  and  he  will  be  useful  in  rallying  the 
Constitutionalists.  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for 
the  army  of  the  present  day.  How  glad  I  should  bo 
were  I  once  again  in  the  position  to  let  these  people 
know  that  I  saw  through  them.*'  t 

In  the  course  of  time  this  episode  became  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  the  Revolution ;  although  in 
the  queen's  eyes  it  only  appeared  to  be  an  ambitious 
cabal.  ^*  Bom  in  a  republic, '^  writes  the  historian  of 
the  Gironde,  *^and  brought  up  at  a  court,  the 
daughter  of  a  minister,  and  the  wife  of  an  ambas- 
sador, connected  with  the  people  by  her  descent,  with 
men  of  letters  by  her  talent,  and  the  aristocracy  by 
her  rank,  Madame  de  Stael  represented  all  the  three 
opposing  elements  of  the  Revolution.  Her  genius 
was  like  an  ancient  chorus,  where  all  the  great  voices 
of  the  drama  mingled  in  one  loud  accord. 

•  Correspondance  entre  Miraheau  et  de  la  March,  iS.  285. 

I  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  i.  269. 
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*^  Like  the  Roman  women,  who  set  the  Republic 
in  motion  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  heart, 
she,  too,  desired  to  unite  a  passionate  affection  with 
politics,  and  to  make  her  genius  serviceable  to  the 
man  she  loved.  To  be  the  veiled  fate  of  a  great 
man  was  the  only  aim  possible  to  her  ambition  ;  her 
mistake  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  thought  she  had 
discovered  one.  Narbonne  was  brilliant,  active,  and 
courageous.  She  exalted  him  into  a  hero  and  a 
politician. ''  * 

If  this  venture  were  to  succeed,  the  means  pointed 
out  by  the  Assembly  itself  must  be  pursued,  and  a 
diplomatic  campaign  inaugurated  by  suitable  indi- 
viduals, either  as  De  Lessart  advised,  through  negoti- 
ations with  the  powers,  that  would  bring  about  war 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  render  it,  if  possible, 
fruitless ;  or  else,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Narbonne  and  his  friends,  by  localising  the  war,  con- 
*  fining  it  to  Austria,  and  thus  frustrating  the  threat- 
ened coalition,  should  the  unwilling  emperor  be  in- 
duced to  come  into  the  field. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  second  eventuality  that 
Dumomiez  went  as  secret  agent  to  Belgium,  where 
the  national  rising  was  still,  according  to  La  Fayette's 
favourite  plan,  to  be  utilised  in  furtherance  of  political 
aims  and  as  a  weapon  against  Austria.  Biron  was 
first  sent,  and  next  the  accomplished  and  experienced 
S6gur,  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  to  in- 
fluence the  king  and  the  court,  if  not  to  bribe  their 

*  LamartLue,  Histoire  dea  GirandinSf  i.  349. 
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intimate  circle  to  dissuade  the  Prussian  monarchy 
from  carrying  out  its  intended  crusade  against  revolu- 
tionary France.*  Talleyrand,  who  as  member  of  the 
Canstituantey  could  take  no  official  emplo3nnent  before 
the  period  of  two  years  had  elapsed,  went  to  London 
for  the  same  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  as  Biron, 
but  on  a  confidential  mission,  to  secure  a  promise 
of  neutrality  from  the  opposition  if  Pitt  could  not  be 
gained  over,  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  most  surprising  mission,  however,  and  as  it 
were,  the  introduction  to  many  adventurous  plans, 
was  that  entrusted  to  the  son  of  General  Custine  of 
the  Republican  army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Mainz, 
who,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  was  sent  to 
Brunswick  to  oflfer  the  rank  and  honour  of  a  general 
in  the  French  army,  and  the  prospect  of  advantages 
far  beyond  those  attached  to  his  position  in  Germany 
to  the  prince,  who  by  his  well  known  dislike  to 
Austria,  his  relationship  and  his  military  connection 
with  the  Great  Frederick,  and  his  sympathy  for  the 
philosophy  in  vogue  across  the  Rhine,  was  not  only 
popular  but  acceptable,  even  to  the  Gironde.t 

There  was   something  very  seductive  in  robbing 

*  Midland,  Eistoire  de  Talleyrand^  20.     Biron  to  Talleyrand. 

t  Gkianner,  PoUtiache  Annalen^  ii.  242.  Mallet  dn  Pan,  Memoiresj 
i.  259.  La  Fayette,  Memoires^  iy.  445.  Lamartine,  Histoire  des 
Girondtna,  i.  351.  Lonis  Blanc,  Histoire  de  la  EevolutioUf  yi.  249. 
Sybel,  Geachichte  der  Eevolutionszetty  i.  805.  Sorel,  Mission  de  Custine 
aBrunsicicken  1792,  d'apr^s  des  documents  inddits.  Revue  Historique, 
Janyier,  Mar.  1876.  Correspondance  entre  Miraheau  et  de  la  Marck^ 
iu.  314. 
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the  enemy  of  its  most  experienced  fieldmarshal  and 
there  were  many  surrounding  circmnstances  to  favour 
this  plan.  The  name  of  Brunswick,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  served  as  a  text  to 
the  revolutionary  hatred  of  the  old  European  order  of 
things  during  the  following  ten  years,  had,  from  an 
entirely  different  cause,  been  very  much  spoken  of 
just  before  the  Revolution.  In  Leopold  of  Brunswick, 
Frederick's  nephew  and  brother  to  the  Duchess  Amalie 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  eighteenth  century,  immediately 
before  the  Revolution,  honoured  its  ideal  of  a  man 
and  a  prince;  ^^Phomme  sensible y^^  who  aroused  its 
enthusiasm,  who  desired  to  see  his  philosophy 
represented  on  every  throne  and  existing  in  every 
cottage,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  met  his 
death  in  the  waters  of  the  Oder  at  Frankfurt,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1785,  exclaiming,  ^*  I  am  a  man  as 
you  are,  and  this  is  a  case  of  saving  a  man's  life." 
Beginning  with  Eulogius  Schneider  (the  future 
Jacobin,  although  at  that  time  a  cloistered  monk 
doing  homage  in  forbidden  verse  to  the  pious  Pro- 
testant) and  ending  with  Goethe,  German  poetry  has 
united  to  place  garlands  upon  his  early  grave.  The 
panegyric  of  the  *^  Tyndarids,"  by  Goethe  stands  at 
ihe  head  of  his  epigrams : 

"  Dich  ergriflF  mit  Gewalt  der  alte  Herrsclier  des  Flusses 
Halt  Dich,  nnd  theilet  mit  Dir  ewig  sein  stromendes  Beich 
Buhig  Bchliimmerst  Da  nan  beim  stilleren  Ranschen  der  Urne, 
Bis  Dich  stormende  Flath  wieder  za  Thaten  erweckt 
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Hulfreicli  werde  dem  Volke ;  so  me  dn  ein  Sterblicher  wolltest 
Und  vollendy  als  ein  Gott,  was  dir  als  Menschen  misslang  "  • 

Again  in  Johcmna  SehuSy  Goethe  once  more  cele- 
brated the  love  and  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  people  for 
Prince  Leopold.  Other  nations  shared  in  this  homage. 
The  French  Academy,  which  had  invariably  celebrated 
the  memory  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  25th  of  August,  now 
abolished  what  they  designated  as  the  reign  of  super- 
stition, and  suddenly  replaced  this  royal  hero,  in  the 
year  1785,  by  the  German  Prince,  in  whose  praises 
sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  at  the  Church- 
services  in  Versailles,  t  The  Comte  d'Artois  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  poem  in  his  honour,  for  which  no 
less  than  a  himdred  and  fifty  French  poets  unsuccess- 
fully competed.  After  Marmontel,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  had  published  his  own  poem  in  honour  of 
Leopold,  without  however  winning  the  prize,  another 
appeared  by  Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  addressed  to  the 
nation  instead  of  to  the  Academy,  and  which  attained 
additional  fame  from  the  fact  that  as  the  prelude  to 

•  Leopold  Duke  of  Brukbwick. 
(Written  on  occasion  of  his  being  drowned.) 
Thou  wert  forcibly  seized  by  the  hoary  Lord  of  the  River 
Holding  Thee,  ever  he  shares  with  Thee  his  streaming  domain. 
Calmly  sleepest  Thon  near  his  nm,  as  it  silently  trickles 
Till  Thon  to  action  art  roused,  waked  by  the  swift  rolling  flood. 
Kindly  be  to  the  people,  as  when  Thou  still  wert  a  mortal, 
Perfecting  that  as  a  God,  which  Thou  didst  fail  in  as  man. 

1785.     Translated  by  Edgar  Alf.  Bowring,  1853. 
t  M.  Bemays,  Zur  Erinnerang  an  Her zog  Leopold  von  Braunschweig » 
Allegemeine  Zeitung,    Beilage  von  29  Sept.  and  2  Oct.  1885. 
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his  drama  of  ^*  Charles  IX.,"  written  in  the  Bastille, 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  censor. 

A  curious  after-piece  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
object  of  this  poetical  contest,  so  widely  known, 
more  especially  in  German  folk-lore.*  The  Prussian 
king  was  thought  to  be  heartless  when  he  wrote 
to  the  general  in  command  at  Frankfort,  requesting 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  circumstances 
of  this  nephew's  death,  ^'as  he  must  suppose  that 
the  prince's  usual  exaggerated  ideas  had  occasioned 
his  death,"  and  yet  old  Frederick  was  right.  Prince 
Leopold  had  neither  saved  any  one  nor  had  the 
chance  of  doing  it  on  that  eventful  27th  of  April, 
from  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  life  was  in 
danger  except  his  own.  He  lost  his,  which  had  been 
nobly  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering, 
whilst  crossing  the  flooded  Oder  in  a  small  boat,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  foolhardiness.t  Popular  love 
and  gratitude  had  placed  the  martyr's  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  it  becomes  the  ungrateful  task  of  history 
to  deprive  him  of  it. 

Hardly  six  years  after  this  event,  a  Brunswicker 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  connection  with 
plans  which  Madame  de  Stael  herself  warmly  advo- 
cated. To  her,  wrote  Custine,  on  his  way  to  the  small 
German  court,  to  assure  himself  of  the  all-important 
support    of    his  friends    in    a    mission    unwillingly 

•  Becker,  Noth-undHulfsbiichlein, 

t  Kessler,  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick.  Printed  by  Raomer. 
Historical  Annual ^  1844. 
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sanctioned  by  De  Lessart,  described  by  the  indignant 
queen  as  a  ^^folle  idie  "  ;*  and  to  which  the  king  only 
consented  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  above  all  a 
chance  of  averting  the  war.  Custine  carried  a  docu- 
ment from  Narbonne  signed  by  Louis  XVI.,  dated 
January  the  9th,  1792,  and  containing  this  charac- 
teristic passage,  ^^  You  will  be  told  that  the  French 
constitution,  which  you  must  swear  to  maintain,  is 
very  faulty ;  but  as  it  jstands  it  still  indicates  a  great 
epoch  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  not  permissible 
to  pass  judgment  upon  it  if  it  has  only  been  at  work 
during  a  civil  war.  The  latter  is  indeed  imminent, 
although  it  has  not  been  openly  mentioned.  The 
French  people  will  bury  itself  under  the  ruins  of 
this  constitution,  and  there  is  something  heroic  in  its 
resolve,  which  will  compel  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to 
admit,  should  he  side  with  its  enemies,  that  it  dimin- 
ishes the  glory  of  its  conquerors,  f 

The  negotiations  lasted  through  the  whole  of  Jan- 
uary, but  the  duke,  pointing  to  his  obligations  towards 
Prussia  and  the  empire,  decisively  refused  Custine's 
offers. 

Even  to  a  man  more  inclined  to  adventure  and 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  caution  of  the  German 
leader,  so  disasterously  taken  advantage  of  by  Du- 
mouriez  in  the  field,  the  French  situation  could  not 
have  caused  the  proffered  overture  to  appear  in  a 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France^  i.  312. 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Fersen,  28  Dec.  1791. 
t  Qirtaner,  Politische  AnnaleUi  ii.  248,  244. 
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very  seductive  light.  The  German  prince  had  more 
extended  means  of  realising  the  full  nature  of  the 
danger  of  what  he  was  to  undertake  than  either  the 
ministry  or  its  agent  Custine.  In  fact,  whilst  Nar- 
bonne  and  his  friends  dwelt  upon  maintaining  the 
constitution  as  the  saving  clause  in  the  shifting  chaos 
of  passionate  party  quarrels,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
received  much  more  extensive  proposals  directed 
against  the  dynastic  foundations  of  this  constitution  ; 
the  French  crown  itself  being  held  out  as  the  possible 
prize  in  the  event  of  a  change  on  the  throne,  which 
seemed  more  and  more  likely  in  France.*  This 
project  has  often  been  contradicted,  and  in  the 
latest  instance  by  Sorel.t  Inquiry  into  the  dip- 
lomatic transactions  with  Brunswick  prove,  as  Mallet 
du  Pan  supposed,  that  neither  Custine  nor  S^gur 
nor  Narbonne  himself,  from  whom  they  received  their 
instructions,  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  offer- 
ing the  part  of  a  Maurice  de  Saxe  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  that  of  making  use  of  his  antipathy  to 
Austria  in  favour  of  their  foreign  and  home  policy. 
The  offer  to  place  the  supreme  command  of  the  army 
in  his  hands,  as  a  means  towardfr  obtaining  possession 
of  the  throne,  should  a  vacancy  occur  in  that  direction, 
was  nevertheless  made.     But  the  proposal  came,  not 

•  La  Fayette,  Mimoirea,  iv.  445,  D'Allonville,  Memoirea  secrets^ 
ii.  219.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoires^  i.  259-261.  Analecta  aur  VHiatoire 
du  tempa.     Unpubliahed  family  documenta^  April,  1792. 

t  Sorel,  n Europe  et  la  Revolution  Franqaiae,  i.  114,  115 ;  ii.  334- 
342,  350-352.  Bewie  Hiatorique,  Miaaion  de  Custine  a  Brumvnck^ 
Janvier,  Mars,  1876,  i.  154. 
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from  the  Constitutionalists,  but  from  Si^yes.  His  re- 
mark that  *Hhe  Revolution  could  only  be  secured  by  a 
change  of  religion  and  by  a  change  of  dynasty,"  was 
chronicled  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  who  also  credited  him 
with  attempting  to  secure  the  first  step  towards  it  by 
the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His  source 
of  information  is  a  letter  dated  March  18th,  1792,  from 
the  tardily  enlightened  De  Lessart,  to  his  colleague 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville;  when  their  administration  had 
already  fallen,  and  the  accusation  of  treachery  had 
already  been  levelled  against  the  unhappy  de  Lessart. 
The  affair  is  all  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  plan  which  came  to  nothing  in  1792  was 
resumed  time  after  time  by  Sifeyes. 

Before  he  handed  over  the  Revolution  to  the  hero 
of  Brumaire,  with  the  historical  words,  ^^  11  me  faut 
une  ep4e^^^  and  with  those  other  words  to  Bonaparte, 
^^11  vau8  ant  mis  hora  de  la  loi^  mettez  lea  hora  de  la 
Salle y^  he  was  to  try,  in  1799  (and  to  be  helped  more- 
over on  this  occasion  by  Talleyrand),  to  make  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  instrumental  in  avenging  the  despotism 
of  a  populace,  all  the  more  despised  by  him  from 
the  fact  that  he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  it  into  notice.*  Whilst  Narbonne's  diplo- 
matic mission  endeavoured  to  accomplish  its  almost 
impossible  task,  hindered  on  all  sides  by  the  agents 
of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  Tuileries,  he  himself 
hurried  to  the  capital  in  the   middle  of  January, 

•  Andr6  Lebon,  UAngleterre  et  V Emigration  Fran^aise,  Preface, 
XTii.    Boederer,  (Euvres^  iii,  449, 
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from  his  brief  inspection  of  the  frontiers  and  fort- 
resses, gave  an  optimist  report  of  the  state  of  military 
preparation,  and  declared  the  country  to  be  ready 
for  any  attack.  The  policy  of  his  predecessor  in 
office  had  come  to  grief  over  the  monetary  question. 
Necker  had  given  up  the  latter  as  hopeless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  management  of  the  financial  situation 
by  the  Assembly ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  presented  no 
difficulties.  As  the  resources  originated  by  the  Consti- 
tutionalists were  long  since  exhausted,  it  was  decided 
to  issue  fresh  Msignata  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  millionSi  and  to  vote  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  in  hard  cash  desired  by  the  war  minister. 
Brissot  announced,  during  the  debate  at  that  time,  that 
the  only  misfortune  was  that  there  should  be  no  war, 
Robespierre  replied  from  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  that  war  against  an  enemy  should  not  be 
initiated  by  the  enemy  itself.  The  most  dangerous 
adversaries  were  not  at  Coblentz,  but  were  to  be 
found  in  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  and  upon  the 
throne  itself.  ^^  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Brissot, 
*^  for  what  we  require  is  the  evidence  of  treachery.'' 
On  the  first  of  January  the  Assembly  informed  him 
that  both  the  king's  brothers  and  Calonne  were  to  be 
put  upon  their  trial  on  this  indictment.  From  the 
midst  of  the  Oironde,  known  by  that  name  since 
January,  Isnard  demanded  that  true  patriots  should 
issue  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  moderate  party, 
those  enemies  of  liberty  and  equality,  as  the  struggle 
was  either  to  destroy  or  to  establish  these  latter. 
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Condorcet  edited  a  manifesto  to  Europe,  declaring 
the  war  to  be  undertaken  against  princes,  and  in  the 
cause  of  the  people.  There  should  be  peace  on  the 
day  when  liberty  and  equality  were  established.  Isnard 
pointed  to  the  scaffold  as  the  spot  upon  which  treachery 
should  be  expiated.  He  little  guessed  that  this  threat 
of  death,  aimed  at  La  Fayette  and  the  ministry,  had 
already  been  pronounced  against  himself  and  his 
friends  by  one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  hatred.  The 
unforeseen  accident  of  the  Gironde  appearing  on  the 
scene  to  threaten  his  supremacy  was  an  unpardonable 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  Robespierre,  the  chosen  prophet 
of  the  Social  Contract,  against  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
and  nothing  but  death  could  expiate  it. 

Only  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  the  war  might 
be  of  some  advantage,  held  fast,  amidst  the  most 
insulting  offers,  to  the  policy  of  peace.  He  certainly 
declared  that  any  encroachment  upon  the  frontiers 
would  occasion  war,  but  he  desired  the  Prince  of  Treves 
(who  at  first  refused)  to  exile  and  disarm  the  emigrants, 
and  made  the  continuance  of  his  protection  subject  to 
this  condition. 

The  Gironde  now  committed  the  mistake  of  insti- 
tuting fresh  provocations.  Gensonn^  took  the  initiative, 
in  the  determination  of  the  Assembly  to  demand  that 
the  Emperor  should  certify  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  the  French  constitution  and  the  national 
independence  ;  Guadet,  the  president  of  the  Assembly, 
declared  that  any  Frenchman  who  had  a  share,  in 
such  negociations  was  devoid  of  honour  and  guilty  of 
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treachery  to  his  country.  Brissot  went  still  further, 
and  declared  that  having  violated  the  treaty  of  1756, 
and  entered  into  relations  with  other  nations,  the 
Emperor  was  even  then  in  open  enmity  to  the  French 
nation.  Fauchet,  the  constitutional  bishop,  was 
more  straightforward,  and  demanded  that  all  treaties 
should  be  abolished.  On  the  9th  of  February,  whilst 
more  than  half  of  the  "  country-seats  of  the  traitors" 
were  set  on  fire,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  all  pro- 
perty belonging  to  emigrants  should  be  sequestered. 
After  useless  representations,  no  choice  was  left  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  this  decree  along 
with  the  other,  requiring  the  desired  explanation  from 
the  Emperor,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March.  War 
would  depend  upon  his  refusal,  or  even  upon  his  silence. 
The  policy  of  the  FeuillantSy  and  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  ministry,  was  now  destroyed,  as  it  depended 
upon  their  understanding  with  him.  It  now  began  to 
be  aaked  whether  the  other  line  of  policy,  reckoning 
upon  a  breach  with  Austria,  and  initialed  by  La 
Fayette  and  Narbonne,  could  be  carried  out.  London 
and  Berlin  were  the  headquarters  of  their  diplomacy. 
Talleyrand,  into  whose  hands  the  mission  to  England 
was  virtually  confided,  had  not  only  political,  but 
weighty  private  reasons  for  desiring  its  success.  He  had 
refused  the  offer  of  the  constitutional  bishopric  of  Paris, 
and  had  replied  to  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him  in  April,  1791,  by  leaving  the  Church. 

The  post  of  ambassador  to  London  was  the  next 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  it  was  to  his  own  interests 
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to  represent  his  mission  in  as  favourable  a  light  as 
possible  in  Paris.  George  III.  was  unlikely  to  con- 
sent to  an  alliance  with  France ;  and  the  understanding 
with  the  opposition  attempted  by  Talleyrand,  in  the 
hope  of  overthrowing  the  ministry,  was  a  still  more 
dangerous  experiment,  as  Biron's  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  Talleyrand's  former  reputation,  did  not 
recommend  either  of  these  individuals  for  the  English 
Embassy.  But  the  utterances  of  Grenville  and  of  Pitt, 
the  friend  of  his  early  days,  justified  Talleyrand  in 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  neutrality  to  his  ministry, 
on  the  part  of  England,  even  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  Belgium ;  *  and  in  any  case  he  succeeded 
in  suflSciently  securing  his  position  to  entertain  a  hope 
of  returning  to  London,  which  hope  was  in  fact  fulfilled. 
S^gur's  mission  failed  utterly.  He  could  not  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  prejudice  which  noted  every  step  he 
took  in  Berlin.  The  rival  annoxmcement  of  a  secret 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria  nullified  the 
object  of  his  negotiations.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  arrange  for  the  leadership  of 
the  allied  army  against  France,  and  S^gur  was  re- 
placed by  Francois  de  Custine,  who  remained,  amidst 
favourable  personal  relations,  at  the  Prussian  capital, 
until  May,  1792,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendship 
entertained  by  Frederick's  brother,  Prince  Henry,  for 
his  mother-in-law,  the  well  known  Comtesse  de  Sabran. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  again  resumed  his 
military  career,   and    fought    against    those    whose 

•  Sorel,  UEurope  et  h  Bfvolution  Fran^se,  ii.  801,  892,  418, 
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alliance  he  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining.  In  en- 
deavouring to  save  his  father,  General  Custine,  who 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  guillotined  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1793,  he  procured  his  own  ruin.  The  accu- 
sation drawn  up  against  him  by  Robespierre's  pen, 
taxed  him  with  having  been  the  agent  of  the  Austrian 
committee  to  William  and  to  Brunswick,  along  with 
the  ^'  infamous  de  Lessart  in  Berlin."  The  contents 
of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  would  have  proved 
his  innocence ;  its  falsification  by  President  Dumas 
delivered  the  young  man  to  his  executioners*  at 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  on  the  4jth  January,  17  94. 
His  diplomatic  failure,  where  a  striking  success  could 
alone  have  secured  his  position,  worked  disastrously 
for  Narbonne.  Bertrand  de  Molleville  had  never  ceased 
silently  to  oppose  him.  Cahier  de  Gerville,  the  minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  looked  upon  by  the  court  as  an 
agent  employed  by  the  Jacobins  to  watch  over  his 
colleagues.  De  Lessart  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  himself  of  a  War  Minister,  who  had 
been  forced  upon  him.t  The  court  read  *^the  reverse 
of  the  truth,"  in  the  information  furnished  by 
Narbonne.  J 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  Fersen  came 
with    false    passports    to   Paris,   and   saw    the  king 

•  Sorel,  Mission  de  Custine  a  Brunswick,  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Trial.     Bevue  Historiqu^,  1876,  188. 
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and  queen.  He  had  a  mission  from  Gustavus  III. 
to  propose  a  second  attempt  at  flight.  But  he  now 
realised  that  this  would  be  almost  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  royal  family  was 
guarded,  and  moreover  Louis  XVI.  felt  himself  bound 
by  his  promise  to  remain.  He  told  Fersen  that  he 
knew  he  was  accused  of  weakness  and  irresolution,  but 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  in  a  similar  situation.  On 
the  14th  of  July  he  wished  to  go,  and  ought  to  have 
done  so,  but  had  delayed  the  moment,  because  Mon- 
sieur had  begged  him  to  remain,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  had  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  once  he 
got  to  Metz.* 

Marie  Antoinette,  whose  mind  had  long  been  full 
of  doubt  and  despair,  now  felt  that  the  limit  of 
humiliation  had  been  reached.f  De  Lessart,  who 
coveted  the  Emperor's  support  for  the  Constitution- 
alists, seemed  no  better  in  her  eyes  than  Narbonne, 
who  wished  to  force  him  to  fight.  Le  meilleur  du 
deux  ne  vaut  rien  du  toutj  she  wrote  to  Mercy.  J 
Fersen  was  still  hidden  in  Paris,  when  Narbonne 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  which  was  read  to 
the  ministerial  council  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
demanded  a  sincere  and  decisive  pledge  from  Louis 
XVI.  of  his  co-operation  with  the  Constitutionalists. 
The  monarchical  party  was  as  yet  a  great  deal  stronger 
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than  the  republican.  It  would  triumph  if  the  king 
would  separate  himself  from  the  aristocrats,  and  thus 
set  aside  the  dangerous  conclusion  that  he  also 
sought  for  salvation  in  excesses  and  crime.  It  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  alliance  with  the 
middle-class  now  in  possession,  which  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  to  keep  what  it  had  acquired  and  to 
preserve  order.  The  king  must,  above  all,  consider 
the  feelings  of  this  middle-class  by  organising  his 
court  and  his  military  surrounding  on  the  principles 
of  equality  which  he  had  promised  a  year  ago,  and 
by  announcing  that  loyalty  to  the  Revolution  was 
no  crime  in  his  eyes ;  and  by  the  choice  of  a  tutor, 
who  should  bring  up  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  con- 
stitutional principles.  Narbonne  omitted  to  mention 
that  Condorcet  had  been  thought  of  for  this  post.  If 
the  king  hesitated  to  reign,  or  at  least  to  set  all  the 
machinery  of  government  in  motion  which  still  re-  . 
mained  at  his  disposal,  his  adherents  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  themselves  up  to  other  aspirations.*  This 
statement,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of 
1792  opens  out  a  first  glimpse  of  the  monarchy 
according  to  the  chart  of  1830,  closes  with  the  words, 
that  what  must  be  saved  in  any  important  situation 
is  personal  character.  In  a  rather  different  form, 
Madame  de  Stael's  favourite  idea  was  expressed  in 
the   words,    "  H    faut   tanf   qu^on  vit^   soutenir   la 

♦  Rapport  de  Monsieur  de  Narbonne^  Minister e  de  la  Guerre^  au 
Roij  lu  au  Conseil  le  24  Fevner^  1792.  Quoted  by  Roederer,  (Euvres, 
252-254.     Lanfrej,  Essai  sur  la  Rdvolution  Franqaise, 
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couleur  de  aa  vie.  *'  *  Her  practical  political  opinion 
waa  set  forth  in  the  proposition  that  where  allies  were 
scarce  it  was  always  best  to  join  issue  with  the  least  pro- 
nounced opponent. f  If,  she  wrote  subsequently,  the 
Powers  had  solemnly  guaranteed  the  French  independ- 
ence, and  undertaken  to  protect  order  and  property, 
the  monarchy  would  have  been  saved.  %  The  propo- 
sition came  too  late;  the  social  strata  upon  which 
the  throne  was  to  depend  was  no  longer  capable  of 
supporting  it.  As  the  clamour  for  liberty  had 
developed  into  the  struggle  for  equality,  the  latter 
now  included  an  attack  upon  property,  and  the 
third  and  socialistic  phrase  of  the  Revolution  had 
begun. 

All  the  efforts  of  political  cleverness  were  added  to 
the  sophisms  of  its  levelling  dogmas.  Narbonne's  fervid 
and  self-confident  eloquence  had  obtained  a  hearing  in 
the  Assembly  as  long  as  he  served  its  aims.  When 
this  was  no  longer  the  case,  he  could  not  persuade  it 
to  carry  out  his  intentions.  On  the  16th  February  he 
was  obliged  to  remind  it  of  the  fact  that  it  had  left 
twenty-one  decrees  incomplete  without  which  neither 
the  re-organisation  of  the  army  nor  the  arming  of  the 
troops  could  be  carried  out.  His  colleagues  had  still 
several  hundreds  lying  by  them.     He  came  into  open 
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conflict  with  them  because  they  refused  to  employ 
the  volunteers,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
line  regiments.  Madame  de  Stael  mentions  that  the 
mere  expression  used  by  Narbonne  that  **  he  called 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Assembly,"  drew  down  the  furious  threats  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  retorts  from  Merlin,  Bazire,  and 
Chabot  to  the  effect  that  every  deputy  was  alike 
distinguished.*  The  ministry,  now  completely  at 
variance  with  itself,  was  next  attacked  by  the  entire 
Left  with  unexampled  virulence,  and  without  allowing 
for  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion  in  its  midst.  . 
Manuel  declared  that  the  time  had  come  that  one 
should  suffer  for  all,  and  that  in  fact  a  minister  should 
be  the  victim.  He  added  that  the  Assembly  should 
still  be  less  to  blame  than  the  king's  advisers,  if  it 
drew  lots  for  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Rillaud- 
Varennes  accused  La  Fayette  of  a  plan  worthy  of 
Caesar  or  Cromwell.  A  Thrasybulus  might  be  sacri- 
ficed,  he  shouted,  to  the  public  welfare.f  The 
national  guard  armed  with  firearms  was  composed 
of  active  citizens.  On  the  proposal  of  Potion  all  the 
passive  citizens,  that  is,  principally  those  who  were 
held  in  check  by  want,  scarcity,  and  the  perpetual 
disturbances,  were  to  be  armed  with  pikes,  and  thus, 
as  the  notorious  army  of  Sansculottes,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  a  disturbance.     An  understanding  between 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  39. 
t  Sittings  of  the  29th  Janaary  and  the  12th  Febraary,  quoted  in 
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the  ministry  and  the  Gironde,  was  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  challenge  of  the  enemy  would  bring 
the  cabinet  to  unite  in  common  action.  The  same 
men  who  had  thwarted  Mirabeau's  plan  for  a  revision 
of  the  constitution  now  went  back  upon  it.  If  the 
fluctuating  crowd  of  moderate  deputies  could  be 
induced  to  join  a  ministerial  party,  and  the  over- 
whelmingly large  majority  of  the  order  -  loving 
element  in  the  country  could  be  sufficiently  aroused 
to  action,  so  that  the  departments  should  desire  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  king,  removed  under 
safe  protection  from  Paris,  and  aided  by  an  Assembly 
of  Notables  selected  by  himself,  could  draw  up  the 
new  constitution,  or  at  any  rate  bring  the  constitution 
already  existing  into  shape. 

The  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  this  plan, 
although  meeting  with  no  hearty  or  imconditional 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  did  not  in  the 
meanwhile  meet  with  any  opposition.  It  consisted 
in  the  proposal  advanced  on  the  23rd  of  February  by 
three  hundred  members  of  the  Legislative ^  requir- 
ing that  no  deputies  should  be  permitted  to  belong 
to  the  clubs  or  any  other  political  society.  They 
were  to  meet  together,  on  any  evening  that  was 
unoccupied  by  the  sittings,  for  free  discussion .  Upon 
this  the  storm  broke.  For  the  electric  chain  with 
which,  in  Andr^  Ch^nier's  daring  words,  the  Jacobins 
had  imprisoned  France,  must  not  be  broken,  or  their 
tyranny  would  come  to  an  end.     Tlie  deputy,  Mouys- 
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set  by  name,  who  had  originated  the  proposal,  was 
forced  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  oblivion. 
There  remained,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  monarch  to  the  camp  in  safety,  imder  the  escort  of 
Narbonne,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  guard  and  a  few 
thousand  national  guards  from  the  Jura,  who  could 
be  depended  upon,  and  from  thence,  if  it  must  be 
*  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  force,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  nation. 

Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  to  be  saved  by 
the  protection  of  La  Fayette's  sword,  at  the  price  of 
consenting  to  a  constitution  approved  of  by  him,  and 
to  a  war  after  La  Fayette's  own  heart.*  But,  after 
refusing,  only  a  few  days  before,  to  entertain  plans  of 
flight  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  freedom,  the 
king  could  not  regard  a  project  making  him  entirely 
dependent  on  La  Fayette  in  the  light  of  a  deliver- 
ance. It  scarcely  needed  the  persuasions  of  De 
Lessart  and  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  to  induce  him  to 
refuse,  and  once  again  his  nearest  and  most  responsible 
advisers  were  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other 
when  the  emperor's  answer  arrived  to  the  note  of 
the  25th  January.  It  dwelt  once  more  upon  the 
purely  peaceful  and  defensive  character  of  his  policy, 
referred  to  the  equipment  of  the  emigrants  in  con- 
trast  to  the  war-like  preparations  still  going  on  in 
France,  but  declared  that  he  must  continue  to  adhere 

•  Fr.  Chr.  Schldsaer,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland,  1830. 
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to  the  alliance  of  the  Powers,  for  it  was  not  directed 
against  the  French  constitution,  but  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  revolutionary  propaganda 
abroad,  and  the  threats  of  the  Jacobin  faction  against 
the  king,  who  was  his  ally.  The  prudent,  order- 
loving  majority  of  the  French  people  would  not  mis- 
take his  intentions. 

No  one  was  better  able  to  corroborate  the  emperor's 
words  than  De  Lessart,  who,  himself  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Gironde,  wrote  a  few  weeks  later  to  his  friend 
Necker,  that  the  more  remarkable  part  of  the  defence  he 
was  preparing  would  be  the  publication  of  his  relations 
with  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence that  no  war  against  France  had  been  intended, 
but  that  France  had  provoked  the  war  and  challenged 
Europe.*  He  had  as  yet  no  idea  that  he  had  to  do  with 
people  who  rid  themselves  by  death  of  witnesses  they 
could  not  set  aside,  but  as  a  minister  he  recognised  the 
necessity  of  protecting  himself  by  concessions.  When 
therefore  he  laid  the  emperor's  answer  before  the 
Assembly  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  impressively  added, 
that  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  on  the  receipt 
of  this  assurance  of  peace,  the  king  had  stated  that 
he  must  repel  every  criticism  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  parties  as  unjustifiable  and  injurious. 

These  words  were  certainly  well  received,  but  the 
ministers  who  had  of  late  favoured  a  peaceable  under- 
standing were  nevertheless  doomed,  and  therefore 

*  De  Lessart  to  Necker,  July  8,  1792.  Taine,  Origines  de  la 
RevoluUan,  ii.  131. 
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their  colleague,  Narbonne,  now  determined  to  under- 
take singly,  what  could  not  be  accomplished  col- 
lectively, by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  king  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  foreign  minister. 
Morris,  who  was  opposed  to  this  whole  policy,  does 
not  fail  to  remark  that,  added  to  the  terrible  dilemma 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  placed,  the  con- 
dition of  Count  Narbonne's  private  circumstances  led 
him  to  extreme  measures.* 

After  the  winged  sentence  of  Robespierre — **P^- 
risaent  lea  colonies  plutdt  quun  principe  " — the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  natives  of  San 
Domingo  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  plantations  and 
to  the  murder  of  the  greater  number  of  their  pro- 
prietors, and  had  also  deprived  Narbonne's  wife  of  her 
fortune.  Next,  the  army  contractors  declared  them- 
selves no  longer  satisfied  with  the  worthless  assignatSy 
and  La  Fayette  determined  to  repay  the  Feuillanta 
for  their  refusal  to  associate  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
with  his  flag.  Principally  through  his  instrumentality 
Narbonne  now  received  letters  from  the  three  generals 
in  command,  who,  after  acknowledging  his  usefulness, 
assured  him  of  their  unanimous  approval,  and  ex- 
pressed their  hope  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  the 
king's  council  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  failing 
which  they  should  see  themselves  obliged  to  give  up 
their  own  commands,  f     These  letters,  and  his  col- 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Gouverneur  Morris jii,  169.  Morris  to  Wasliington 
March  17,  1792. 

f  Bcrtrand  do  Mollevillo,  Metnoires  secrets,  ii.  64. 
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leagues'  presence  in  the  capital,  were  principally  in- 
tended to  strengthen  Narbonne's  situation  in  the 
ministerial  council,  as  he  made  his  continuance  in 
office  conditional  upon  the  retirement  of  Bertrand  de 
Molleville,  as  he  could  no  longer  work  with  one  who 
was  an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  On  the  6th  of 
March  he  expressed  himself  to  the  same  efEect  in  the 
Assembly.  The  generals  demanded  that  the  people's 
representatives  should  side  with  the  king.  The  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
attitude  of  the  foreign  powers  towards  the  constitution. 
The  loyalty  of  the  monarch  might  be  expected  to 
maintain  it.  In  return  the  Gironde  employed  Gechon 
their  deputy  to  demand  the  destruction  of  every 
traitor^  as  it  were  better  to  serve  the  people  than 
kings  or  ministers.  In  the  Tuileries  the  necessity  for 
dismissing  Narbonne  was  already  discussed,  when  the 
Journal  de  Paris  published  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  La  Fayette,  Liickner,  and  Rochambeau,  and 
thus  acquainted  the  public  with  scandals  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Ministry. 

Deeply  annoyed,  the  king  now  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  wrote  on  the  9th  of  March  to  Narbonne,  that  he 
had  replaced  him  by  the  Chevalier  de  Graves.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  sacrificed  Bertrand,  the  royalist 
minister  of  Marine,  to  the  rancour  of  the  Assembly, 
whilst  various  Parisian  journals  received  a  communi- 
cation, wherein  Madame  de  Stael  made  herself  answer- 
able for  the  publication  of  the  letters.  She  had  not 
limited   herself  to  publishing  these  letters,  but  had 
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openly  invited  De  Lessart,Necker'8  old  friend,  to  resign 
his  post  in  favour  of  Narbonne,  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  king  himself,  and  for  the  good  of  the  State.* 

On  the  same  evening  Talleyrand  returned  to  Paris 
from  London,  accompanied  by  his  two  Genevese 
friends,  Duroverai  and  Dumont.  An  acquaintance 
stopped  the  carriage  and  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  caused  astonishment  that  the  king  should 
still  be  in  a  position  to  disgrace  any  one.f 

On  the  following  day  the  Gironde  had  its  revenge. 
Under  the  impression  of  the  Emperor  Leopold's  recent 
death,  and  on  the  pretext  that  De  Lessart  had  sacri- 
ficed the  national  interests,  Brissot  demanded  that  the 
latter  should  be  brought  to  trial,  which  resulted  in  his 
imprisonment  and  his  appearance  before  the  highest 
tribunal  in  Orleans,  and  Vergniaud  uttered  the  noto- 
rious invective  that  the  terror  which  had  so  often 
proceeded  from  the  king's  palace  must  now  return 
whence  it  came.  The  king's  person  was  alone  in- 
violable. In  this  way  was  the  queen  prepared  for  her 
brother's  funeral  ceremonies.  Narbonne,  whose  fall 
was  met  by  a  temporary  demonstration  of  popular 
favour,  was  likewise  to  feel  the  inevitable  falling  off 
which  follows  on  such  homage. 

•  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  Memoirea  secrets^  i.  235;  ii.  61.  Cor- 
respondance  entre  Mirabeau  it  de  la  Marck,  iii.  295,  298.  Mallet 
du  Pan,  unpublished  family  documents.  La  Fayette,  Mimoires,  iii. 
804.  Duchesse  de  Tourzel,  MemotreSf  ii.  58,  59.  Toulongeon,  Hisioire 
de  France  depuia  1789,  ii.  106,  etc.  Sorel,  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,  ii.  398. 

•)•  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau^  277-279. 
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In  the  trial  against  the  king,  the  question  was  asked 
among  many  others,  why  "  his  agent  Narbonne  had 
only  raised  twenty-six  thousand  recruits  instead  of 
the  promised  fifty  thousand  for  the  Rhine  army,  and 
why  he  had  left  their  organisation  so  incomplete? 

In  the  course  of  March  a  ministry  was  formed  with 
Dumouriez  as  president,  and  Roland  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  latter  had  left  his  property  of  La 
Plati^e  near  Lyons,  and  had  been  in  Paris  with  his 
wife  since  the  15th  of  December,  1791. 

When  Madame  Roland  entered  the  rooms  where 
Madame  Necker  had  feigned  so  recently,  the  memory 
of  it  awakened  a  feeling  within  her  of  the  instability 
of  all  human  affairs.*  But  she  had  a  dislike  for  both 
Necker  and  his  daughter,  which  she  showed  most 
unmistakably  and  most  offensively.  As  far  back  as 
1789,  she  considered  that  the  national  representation 
was  lowered  by  the  fact  related  in  Lyons,  that  Madame 
de  Stael  sent  notes  to  the  deputies  of  her  acquaintance 
from  the  diplomatic  gallery.  She  characteristically 
and  contemptuously  compares  Necker's  pathos  with 
the  coarse  flow  of  Brissot^s  eloquence,  and  goes  on  to 
frame  severe  accusations  in  letters  to  Bancal,  against 
the  statesman  she  disliked,  and  whom  in  her  inex- 
perience she  called  the  type  of  a  MachiaveLf 

*  Madame  Roland,  Mimoires,  Edition  Dauban,  100. 

I  Madame  Roland,  Memoir es,  850.  Lettres  a  Brissot,  Feb.  11, 
1790.  Sainte-Beuve,  Nauveaux  Portroite  et  Critiques  Littfrairei 
iii.  145, 
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On  the  other  hand,  even  in  her  criticism  of  the 
party  she  held  to  be,  more  than  any  other,  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  retributive  justice  of  the 
Revolution,*  Madame  de  Stael  never  mentions  Madame 
Roland.     Outward    circumstances  did  not  so  much 
separate  them  as  the  difEerence  in  their  views.     Im- 
partial witnesses,  who  knew  them  both,   Foutanes, 
Etienne  Dumont,  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  were  all  under 
the  impression  that  the  elder  woman  had  no  worldly 
experience  or  knowledge  of  men.     Madame  Roland 
shared  the  mistaken  view  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Girondins,  and  held  that  a  government  could  exist 
without  statesmen  or  traditions,  and  merely  supported 
by  abstract  theories  and  popular  sympathies.  Although 
Madame  de  Stael  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon by  no  personal  sympathies  and  by  no  inherited 
ties,  she  was  guilty  of  nothing  of  this  sort.     As  long 
as  the  monarchy  endured,  she  remained  mindful  of 
the  solemn  duties,  not  only  binding  the  king  to  the 
people,  but  the  people  to  the  king.   Afterwards,  when 
the  throne  had  fallen,  and  the  choice  was  free  between 
a  republic  and  a  monarchy,  Madame  de  Stael  decided 
for  a  republic.    But  she  had  not  paid  for  it  by  crimes. 
The  determination  to  save  the  monarchy  by  war  was 
her  last  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Revolution.    The  war  that  was  to  destroy  the  mon- 
archy, inaugurated  Madame  Roland's  historical  career. 
At  eight-and-twenty,  this  still  beautiful,  attractive 
woman,  full  of  political  enthusiasm,  ruled  over  Roland, 

*  Madanie  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiii,  31,  120. 
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influenced  Brissot  and  Potion,  inspired  Vergniaud,  and 
enthralled  Buzot.  For  the  future  she  was  to  clothe 
the  ambition  of  some,  the  calculations  and  hatred  of 
others,  which,  in  the  republican  ideal,  originated  in 
the  dreams  of  her  unsatisfied  womanly  heart  rather 
than  in  any  of  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Revolution,  the  question  of 
Liberty  and  Equality,  was  decided  for  the  Gironde 
in  the  struggle  for  power.  On  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  bloody  stream  it  overstept  it,  instead  of  pausing, 
and  introduced  terror  by  unchaining  the  furies  of 
war,  anarchy,  and  revolution. 

The  change  in  politics  was  accomplished  by  a  com- 
plete change  of  persons.  The  last  despatch  sent  to  king 
Gustavus  by  Baron  de  Stael  at  the  end  of  January, 
answered  confidently  for  Narbonne's  intentions.  * 
Stael  had  already  received  his  recall,  and  his  sove- 
reign's commands  to  leave  Paris  without  delay.  So 
embittered  was  Gustavus  against  his  ambassador,  that 
as  Taube  tells  Fersen,  he  sent  him  definite  orders  to 
Hamburg  not  to  set  foot  on  Swedish  ground.  These 
orders  reached  him  too  late.f 

There  was  no  further  question  of  the  pension  or 
the  binding  agreement  of  former  days,  and  Necker 
implored  his  daughter  and  her  husband  to  seek 
refuge  at  Coppet.  Stael  expressed  his  thanks  in  touch- 

•  L^onzon  le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stail- 
Holstein,  251.    Despatch  of  Jan.  26,  1792. 

t  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  ii.  168, 
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ing  terms,  saying  that  the  prospect  of  spending  his  life 
at  the  side  of  the  great  man  whose  virtue  and  genius 
he  alike  admired  was  the  most  seductive  that  could  be 
ofEered  him,  but  that  his  interests  pressingly  required 
his  presence  in  his  own  country.  With  patience  and 
self-control,  everything  might  be  put  right.*  He 
had  not  reached  Stockholm  when  the  sovereign  whom 
Catherine  used  to  call  the  Quixote  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution  closed  his  varied  career.  Struck  down 
by  Ankerstrom's  pistol-shot  on  the  13th  of  March,  he 
left  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  his  youthful  son  and 
heir,  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Gustavus  IV.),  to  the  care 
of  his  brother  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania,  whose 
policy  had  nothing  in  common  with  his  own.  The 
duke  opposed  the  Russian  alliance ;  he  alone  of  all  the 
European  princes  inclined  to  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  and,  as  the  subsidies  promised  to  his  pre- 
decessor  remained  unpaid^  he  made  use  of  the 
circumstance  to  remain  strictly  neutral  in  the  ap- 
preaching  conflict.  The  natural  adviser  in  this  change 
of  situation  was  now  Baron  de  Stael,  who  had  no  more 
ardent  desire  than  once  again  to  undertake  the  post 
of  ambassador  in  Paris.  Meanwhile,  in  consideration 
of  the  attitude  of  the  European  powers,  who  one  after 
another  had  recalled  their  representatives,  the  regular 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Sweden 
could  not  be  resumed.  The  business  of  the  embassy 
was  transacted  by  a  Herr  von  Bergstedt.f     Madame 

*  D'Hanssonyille,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker^  ii.  251-253'. 

t  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France^  ii.  823, 
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de  Stael  had  not  herself  responded  to  her  father's 
invitation,  preferring  to  remain  in  Paris.  Even  her 
love  towards  him  could  not  overcome  the  dislike  she 
felt  for  the  solitude  of  Coppet,  and  its  "  infernal " 
quiet,  as  she  energetically  described  it  in  a  letter  to 
Stael.*  This  objection  grew  with  the  excitement,  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  Swedish  embassy  might 
become  the  refuge  of  friends; — finally  with  the  danger 
itself,  which  had  its  own  peculiar  charm, .  and  had 
become  more  evident  since  Madame  de  Stael  had 
already  been  obliged  to  separate  herself  from  many 
of  those  holding  similar  opinions  to  her  own.  Some 
of  her  friends  went  to  London  or  Lausanne  to  avoid 
coming  into  contact  with  the  reactionary  emigrants 
on  the  Rhine,  but  for  the  most  part  hurried  back 
four  months  later  to  the  capital,  on  the  approach  of 
the  crisis  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  make  a  last  effort 
in  aid  of  the  sinking  monarchy.  Only  to  those 
amongst  them  who  were  officers,  to  Rochambeau,  Biron, 
the  two  Custines,  the  brothers  Dillon,  Grouchy, 
Victor  de  Broglie — did  the  army  offer  a  prospect  of 
serving  their  country.  La  Fayette  withdrew  himself 
to  Metz,  deeply  offended  that  Dumouriez,  whom  he 
despised,  and  who  shortly  before  had  been  his  secret 
agent  for  revolutionising  Belgium,  was  now  chosen  by 
the  king  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  the  price 
of  his  support  of  Dumouriez,  .he  demanded  what 
neither  he  nor  any  other  could  guarantee, — ^internal 
order  and  protection  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

•  D'HaussonyiUe,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker^  ii.  251. 
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Toulougeon,  the  future  historian  of  the  constitu- 
tion, recommended  by  Montmorin  as  one  of  the  most 
honourable  men  of  his  acquaintance,  went  meanwhile 
to  Vienna.*  Narbonne  joined  the  army  in  the  north 
to  fulfil  his  military  duties.  Paris,  amidst  all  the  com- 
motions, still  found  time  for  scandalous  tales,  and 
Count  Fersen  in  Brussels,  who  was  kept  informed 
more  or  '  less  authentically  as  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  French  capital,  enters  in  his  diary,  that 
he  had  been  told  that  Madame  de  Stael  always 
carried  about  poison  with  her.  and  that  she  had 
gone  to  Narbonne's  camp  at  Arras  dressed  in  man's 
attire.f  The  only  individual  who  now  succeeded 
in  making  himself  acceptable  to  the  Girondins  as 
he  had  formerly  done  to  the  Feuillants  and  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, was  Talleyrand.  With  the  Marquis  de 
Chauvelin  as  official  representative,  and  armed  with 
a  confidential  letter  to  George  III.  from  Louis  XVI., 
he  returned  to  London  again  to  solicit  England's 
neutrality  in  the  war  against  Austria,  with  the  con- 
dition that  Belgium  should  cease  to  be  a  French 
province,  and  become  an  independent  republic.  The 
die  was  cast,  and  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to 
Austria  before  the  mission  reached  its  destination.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  step,  which  tended  to  paralyse 
the  adherents  of  order  in  France,  proved  no  less 
injurious  to  the  French  diplomatic  transactions  in 

*  Correspondance  entre  Mirabeau  et  de  la  Marckj  iii.  802. 
t  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France^  ii.  20. 
Journal,  June  7,  1792. 
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England.  Madame  de  Stael  was  present  at  the  sitting 
when,  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  king,  with  apparent 
indifference,  but  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  ratified 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  which  was  to  initiate  a 
war  of  twenty-three  years'  duration.  She  saw  the 
deputies  wave  their  hats,  heard  the  stormy  acclama- 
tions from  the  galleries,  and  witnessed  the  frivolous 
carelessness  with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  hurried  towards  their  fate.* 

By  an  apparent  understanding  with  it,  Narbonne 
had  tried  to  win  the  Gironde.  Dumouriez  now 
tried  the  same  game  with  the  Jacobins,  and,  like 
his  predecessor,  he  lost  it  within  the  short  space  of 
a  few  months.  The  administration,  with  a  French 
general  at  its  head,  permitted  a  triumphal  fHe  to 
be  prepared  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Chateauvieux  regiment,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  the  mutiny  at  Nantes  in  1790, 
and  who  were  subsequently  pardoned.  They  were 
received  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  instigators  of  the  murders  at  Avignon  were 
covered  by  an  amnesty.  A  collision  between  the 
National  Guards  and  the  Pikemen  seemed  inevi- 
table, when  the  news  spread  in  the  capital  of  the 
first  defeat  of  La  Fayette's  and  Biron's  divisions. 
The  fugitive  troops  had  followed  Marat's  advice,  not 
to  spare  their  treacherous  leaders,  and  had  murdered 
Theodore  Dillon,  their  general.     Meanwhile,  the  pre- 

•  Sorel,  V Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fran^ise^  ii.  430,  434. 
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vailing  rage  and  hatred  was  no  longer  confined  to 
the  struggle  between  parties.  Camille  Desmoulins, 
influenced  by  Robespierre,  abused  ^'  the  tyrant " 
La  Fayette,  and  hurled  a  deadly  pamphlet  against 
Brissot,*  which  accused  him,  amongst  other  things,  6i 
common  thievery.  The  journalists  Carra  and  Brissot 
denounced  the  "  Austrian  committee  '*  which  was 
preparing  *^  a  Bartholomew's  night  for  the  patriots," 
and  was  delivering  France  to  foreigners  and  emi- 
grants; they  branded  Mercy,  Montmorin,  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Molleville  as  foreign  agents,  and  drew  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  upon  the  queen,  who  now 
had  hardly  any  communication  with  the  Imperial 
Court,  f  Robespierre  himself  made  a  furious  speech 
against  La  Fayette ;  spoke  of  intriguers  and  traitors, 
and  of  a  great  plot,  the  aim  of  which  he  could  not 
divulge  when  invited  to  do  so  by  Guadet.  His  vague 
accusations  were  in  fact  directed  against  Brissot  and 
Condorcet. 

He  had  called  the  Emperor  Leopold's  death  an  inter- 
position of  providence.  When  interpellated  by  Guadet, 
as  to  whether  he  intended  to  replace  the  thraldom  of 
despotism  by  that  of  superstition,  he  replied  by  a 
confession  of  faith  in  the  godliness  which  gave  men 
the  strength  to  raise  themselves  to  virtue,  and  lent 
courage  to  his  own  soul  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies.    Then  he  turned  against  the  philosophy  of  the 

♦  Camille  DcsmonlinS)  Brissot  demasque, 

\  Sorel,  U Europe  et  la  Eevolution  Fran^se^  ii.  480-434. 
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eighteenth  century  and  against  Voltaire,  with  whom  he 
contrasted  Rousseau  as  the  only  messenger  of  truth.* 

This  rhetoric  was  practically  directed,  at  that 
moment,  against  the  laws  of  discipline,  framed  by  the 
Gironde  against  the  insubordination  and  desertion 
prevalent  in  the  army-  The  Government  now  sided 
oflScially  with  the  proletariat  against  the  reigning 
party,  in  the  resolution  of  the  15th  of  May ;  and 
Cambon,  the  financial  minister,  resolved  that  in  the 
meanwhile  those  State  creditors  should  alone  be  paid 
whose  claims  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  10,000 
livres.t  This  practical  declaration  of  bankruptcy 
scarcity,  famine  and  lawlessness,  the  unpunished 
attack  against  property,  and  the  danger  to  life  by 
plunder  and  rapine,  called  forth  all  the  signs  of  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  Right 
against  the  Left  in  the  Assembly,  to  an  extent  greater 
even  than  in  the  early  summer  of  1791,  immediately 
before  the  flight  to  Varennes.J 

Taine  writes  that  every  one  who  did  not  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  France  awaited  the  restoration  of 
the  king's  authority  as  the  only  means  of  salvation. 
Added  to  which,  even  those  among  the  new  ministers 
who  approached  the  king  imbued  with  every  kind  of 
revolutionary  prejudice  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
purity  of  his  personal  intentions.     Dumouriez  states 

•  Hamel,  Vie  de  Robespierrey  ii.  158,  166. 
t  Sybel,  OescTuchte  der  Eevolutionszeit,  i.  355. 
J  Taine,  Origines,  etc.     La  Revolution,  ii.  141.  Malouet,  Memoiresy 
ii.  208.     Mallet  da  Pan,  ii.  120. 
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that  if  he  ever  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject  he  now  had 
none.  *  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  Madame 
Roland's  memoirs  to  watch  how  the  ^*  virtuous 
Roland," — transferred  from  his  own  sphere  in  the 
literary  world  to  active  life,  and  placed  in  daily  inter- 
course with  Louis  XVI. — is  on  the  point  of  seeing 
things  in  their  true  light  and  of  recognising  the  king 
as  a  man  scarcely  less  devoid  of  wisdom,  and  im- 
measurably more  honourable  than  himself,  the  weak 
incapable  minister  who  could  find  it  compatible  with 
his  oflScial  duty  to  pay  for  a  republican  newspaper  out 
of  the  funds  of  his  department.*  So  wavering  had  his 
hatred  for  the  tyrant  become  that  his  wife  was  obliged 
incessantly  to  remind  him  that  liberty  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  a  prince  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  throne  and  who  was 
in  dread  of  hell  and  the  Church's  ban. 

From  this  period  Madame  Roland,  and  with  her  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde,  considered  the  moment  to  have 
come  for  checkmating  the  king,  and  they  did  not  let 
it  slip. 

By  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  April,  the  last  of  the 
clerical  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  protected 
were  abolished,  and  the  clerical  garb  could  now  no 
longer  be  worn  outside  the  churches. 

Then  followed  the  resolution  on  the  27th  May, 
whereby  every  dissident  priest  was  liable  to  deporta- 
tion,  were  but  twenty  citizens  of  a  community  to 

*  Hamely  Hisioire  de  Robespierre,  ii.  507,  note.     Madame  Roland, 
Mimoire8t  Edition  Dauban,  850. 
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require  it.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  constitutional 
king's  guard,  although  scarcely  formed,  was  again 
disbanded,  as  being  composed  of  *^  the  elements  of 
counter-revolution,**  and  their  reorganisation  remained 
neglected  although  Dumouriez  strongly  recommended 
it  to  the  monarch's  notice.  On  the  4th  of  June  Ser- 
van,  the  Girondin  minister,  united  with  his  colleagues 
Roland  and  Clavifere  in  the  demand  for  a  camp  of 
20,000  confederates,  gathered  from  every  department 
in  the  kingdom,  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  and 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  July. 

This  was  the  democratic  army  with  which  the 
Gironde  wished  to  reinforce  the  pikemen  against  the 
infantry  and  Dumouriez,  whom  they  bitterly  hated  and 
from  whom  they  were  now  totally  severed. 

This  army  was  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
National  Guard  in  check,  which  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing sold  itself  to  the  interests  of  the  moderate 
party. 

At  last,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Roland  read  a  paper  to 
the  ministerial  council,  dictated  by  his  wife  in  May, 
which  brought  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  intentions 
into  question  and  made  him  responsible  for  the  evil  of 
the  approaching  reaction.  Thousands  of  copies  were 
disseminated  throughout  the  land,  and,  according  to 
an  impartial  witness,  it  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing  else  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.* 

Upon  this,  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  the  three  Girondins 
from  the  ministry.     He  had  consented  to  the  disband- 

*  Bomilly,  Memoirs^  ii.  48. 
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ing  of  his  guards ;  he  did  not  oppose  the  summoning 
of  the  confederates,  but  he  refused  to  consent  to  the 
decree  against  the  priests. 

The  nainistry  was  next  reconstructed  under  Du- 
mouriez  as  president,  who  undertook  the  war  port- 
f oKo,  and  who,  for  his  own  safety,  was  already  dis- 
posed to  save  the  monarchy.  To  make  this  possible 
he  reckoned  upon  two  means  of  assistance  :  the  sup- 
port of  La  Fayette  and  the  king's  consent  to  the 
decree  against  the  priests.  As  he  obtained  neither, 
and  a  letter  from  La  Fayette  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
18th  of  June  attacked  Dumouriez  and  denounced  the 
Jacobins  as  the  murderers  of  Liberty,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  he  gave  up  the  undertaking  and  went  back 
to  the  army.  Louis  XVI.  had  recourse  to  palliatives, 
and  chose  men  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  FeuillantSy  to  be  his  ministers. 

The  Gironde,  whilst  supporting  Danton,  replied 
to  the  king's  veto  of  the  decree  against  the  priests  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  20th  June.  Madame  de  Stael 
has  nothing  to  bring  forward  in  defence  of  the  events 
of  that  day.  Her  account  bears  indelible  traces 
of  the  moral  abhorrence  she  felt  for  the  hordes  intro- 
duced by  Danton  to  the  Legislative^  and  received  by 
Vergniaud.  She  felt  that  her  respect  for  human 
nature  was  shattered  by  this  outburst  of  animal 
passion,  of  moral  and  physical  ferocity  and  desire  for 
murder.* 

The  sympathy  she  had  denied  to  the  queen  she  now 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  CansiiUrations^  xiii.  46. 
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bestowed  on  the  mother,  threatened  in  her  children 
more  than  in  her  own  life.  Madame  Elizabeth  extorted 
her  admiration.  From  the  moment  that  the  red  cap 
rested  on  Louis  XVI.  head  and  devoted  him  to  death 
as  well  as  to  humiliation,  the  desire  took  hold  of  her 
to  dare  the  utmost  to  save  him  and  his  family. 

With  the  same  intention  La  Fayette  suddenly 
hurried  from  his  army  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  28th 
June  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  to  demand  an  explanation  of  what  had 
taken  place  on  the  20th  of  June. 

The  panic  inspired  amongst  the  Jacobins  by  his 
arrival,  and  the  way  he  was  received  by  the  Parisian 
National  Guard,  should  have  shown  him  that  the  con- 
stitutional party  might  still  obtain  a  victory. 

But  La  Fayette  was  bom  to  be  a  philosophical 
enthusiast  and  not  to  be  a  social  liberator 

From  the  Assembly  he  went  straight  to  the 
Tuileries.  He  spoke  in  the  same  tone  to  the  king,  in 
his  deadly  peril,  of  his  adherence  to  a  constitution 
after  the  American  pattern ;  as  he  had  spoken  to  the 
people  on  the  22nd  July,  1789  ;  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
before  the  murder  of  Foulon  and  Berthier ;  after  the 
6th  October ;  and  as  in  the  hour  of  his  courageous 
action  in  overthrowing  the  insurrection  of  July  15th, 
1791.  He  convinoed  no  one  but  Madame  Elizabeth, 
who  exclaimed  that  the  past  must  be  forgotten,  and 
that  they  must  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  this 
last  deliverer. 

When  a  few   battalions   of  the   Parisian   national 
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guard  demanded  that  eyening  to  be  led  against  the 
Jacobins,  La  Fayette  pointed  out  the  duty  of  avoiding 
violence,  spoke  of  respect  for  the  law,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly,  without  taking  thought  of  the 
circumstance  that  this  majority  was  terrorised  and 
did  not  even  dare  to  speak  its  will  until  he  set  it 
free. 

Subsequent  attempts  to  rally  the  national  guard 
were  vain,  and  passive  apathy  succeeded  to  overtures 
which  had  been  strangled  in  the  birth. 

Morally  ruined,  the  general  left  the  capital  on  the 
30th  of  June,  and  returned  to  his  army,  whilst  the 
Jacobins,  released  from  all  fear,  declared  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Assembly  to  have  been  a  severe  offence 
against  his  duty  as  an  officer,  and  prepared  an  accusa- 
tion of  treachery  against  him. 

It  was  in  vain  that  La  Fayette  proposed,  with  the 
help  of  his  friend  Lally  Tollendal,  to  conduct  the  royal 
family  to  Compi^gne  under  the  protection  of  loyal  regi- 
ments. The  conviction  that  he  was  no  longer  service- 
able and  could  give  no  further  help  was  now  added  to 
personal  dislike.* 

Another  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  20th  June. 

Amongst  the  crowd  who  saw  Danton's  hordes 
crowding  into  the  Tuileries,  was  a  young  officer,  who 
subsequently  related  how  the  Revolution  ^  ^  of  which  he 
understood  but  little,  had  attracted  him  by  its  ideal  of 

•  Sybel,  Oeschichte  der  Revolutionazeit^  i.  874,  384. 
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equality,  wliich  he  foresaw  would  be  the  ladder  to 
his  fame." 

He  did  not  however  approve  of  popular  risings. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  horrified  by  the  brutal 
savagery  of  the  wretches  who  passed  in  front  of  him 
and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  leaders,  secretly  pro- 
phesying that  they  would  not  share  the  advantages  of 
the  Revolution.  When  he  heard  what  was  taking 
place  inside  the  palace,  he  further  concluded  that  the 
monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist,  **  for  in  political  aflfairs," 
he  added,  "  no  one  can  survive  humiliation."  The 
young  oflScer  was  Bonaparte,  who  described  to 
Madame  de  R^musat,  in  1803,  the  impressions  he  had 
then  felt.* 

From  her  point  of  view  Madame  de  Stael  had  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  drama  was  nearing 
its  end.  In  the  first  days  of  July  she  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Malouet,  begging  him  to  join  her  without 
delay. 

He  found  her  in  the  greatest  excitement,  divided 
between  her  horror  of  the  scenes*  of  the  20th  of  June 
and  the  fear  of  worse,  which  everyone  prophesied  in 
advance.  After  many  sad  comments  upon  the  subject, 
she  said  with  the  warmth  and  energy  peculiar  to 
herself,  "  The  king  and  queen  are  lost.  I  dedicate 
myself  to  their  rescue  ;  yes,  I,  whom  they  regard  as 
their  enemy,  would  risk  my  life  for  them  although  on 
the  other  hand  I  can  hope  to  place  the  royal  family 
in  safety  without  either  sacrificing  myself  or  them. 

*  Madame  de  R^mosat,  MemoireSf  i,  268, 
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Listen  to  me  then,  as  you  are  in  their  confidence. 
My  proposal  is  as  follows,  and  will  take  three  weeks 
to  carry  out.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe  there 
is  a  property  offered  for  sale.  I  will  buy  it  and  be 
accompanied  on  my  journey  there  by  a  servant  who  re- 
sembles the  king,  and  by  a  maid  of  the  same  height  and 
appearance  as  the  queen.  I  shall  take  my  son  with  me, 
you  know  how  high  I  stand  in  the  favour  of  the  patriots. 
After  I  have  performed  this  journey  twice  it  will  be 
easy  for  me  to  take  the  royal  family  with  me  the 
third  time,  for  Madame  Elizabeth  can  pass  as  my 
second  maid  servant,  without  attracting  notice. 

**  Consider  whether  you  will  assist  my  proposition. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose ;  to-night  or  at  latest  to- 
morrow, I  shall  await  an  answer  from  the  king.'' 

Malouet  approved  both  of  the  plan  and  the  impulse 
which  originated  it.  He  hurried  to  La  Porte,  the 
intendant  of  the  civil  list,  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  just  heard,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  by  a  secret 
way  to  the  king.  La  Porte  at  once  hurried  to 
announce  him,  but  after  half  an  hour  he  resumed 
deeply  depressed  with  the  news  that  both  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  queen  had  declined  to  receive  Malouet,  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  entertain  Madame  de  Stael's 
proposal.  They  commissioned  him  to  be  the  bearer 
of  their  thanks.  They  would  never  forget  the  proof 
of  devotion  that  had  been  offered  to  them,  but  there 
were  serious  reasons  for  remaining  in  Paris  at  this 
moment,  and  for  holding  the  danger  to  be  less 
imminent.    At  the  same  time  La  Porte  asserted  that 
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the  court  was  in  treaty  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins^ 
and  that  for  large  sums  of  money  these  had  imder- 
taken  to  restore  peace  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

In  this  Malouet  recognised  the  narrow  tactics  of 
Bertrand  de  Molleyille,  who  in  truth  alludes  to  Madame 
de  Stael's  proposition  as  a  joke,  and  points  to  Guadet, 
Vergniaud,  and  Gensonn^,  as  the  personages  with 
whom  the  court  held  communication,*  whilst  La 
Fayette  narrates  that  the  queen  reckoned  on  Danton, 
who  shortly  before  the  10th  of  August  had  received 
50,000  ducats  from  her.t 

Malouet  was  well,  but  not  always  correctly  in- 
formed ;  since  the  fall  of  their  minister,  the  Gironde 
aspired  to  regain  power,  and  to  their  former  demands, 
added  that  of  the  dismissal  of  La  Fayette.  If  the 
king  at  length  gave  in,  the  uproar  would  be  stopped 
on  the  threshold  of  the  palace4 

In  vain  did  Malouet  again  send  the  intendant.  La 
Porte,  back  to  the  king  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
madness  to  reckon  on  such  support.  The  only 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  sure  destruction  lay  in 
a  speedy  and  bold  resolve. 

The  last  chance  lay  in  providing  for  the  arrival  of 
those  Marseillese,  of  whom  the  queen  said  to  Dumou- 
riez,  **  that  they  came  to  murder  the  king."§ 

*  Malouet,  3f(^7»otre«,  ii.  162.  Biographie  dea  Contemporaina.  Article 
Genionnd. 

t  La  Fayette,  Memoires^  iii.  876. 

J  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  870.  Writings  of  Guadet^ 
Gensonn^i  and  Yergniaad  at  the  end  of  July,  1792, 

§  Ferri^es,  Memoires^  iii.  89, 
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If  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  to  be  trusted,  the  Duke 
of  La  Rochefoucauld  Bisaccia,  commanding  in  Rouen, 
was  ready  to  conduct  the  royal  family  to  Havre,  and 
from  thence  in  safety  to  England.*  The  king  again 
delayed  giving  a  decisive  answer,  La  Rochefoucauld's 
offer  necessitated  an  understanding  with  La  Fayette. 
Madame  de  Stael's  plan  of  flight  led  to  his  camp,  and 
in  the  Tuileries  it  was  firmly  maintained  that  the 
general  might  perhaps  rescue  the  monarch,  but  never 
the  monarchy.f 

Still  the  distracted  Malouet  did  not  consider  him- 
self beaten.  Together  with  Lally  Tollendal,  who  had 
returned  from  Lausanne  in  April,  and  with  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  Malesherbes,  La  Tour  Du  Pin,  and  Molle- 
ville,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Morris,  then  ambassador 
from  the  United  States,  to  take  coimcil  as  to  a  last 
plan  for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family. 

National  Guards  and  Swiss  were  to  open  the  road 
for  it  to  La  Fayette,  and  everything  was  so  exactly 
planned  and  settled  that  Morris  considered  success  to 
be  certain. 

But  again,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  Louis  XVI.  withdrew  the  consent  he  had  nearly 
given,  t 

Almost  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  October 

•  Malouet,  3f(/motr««,ii.  149-162.  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  Jf^iwoirtf*, 
iii.  43-46.  Correspondance  entre  Mxraheau  et  de  la  Marck^  iii.  325. 
Letter  of  July  13, 1792.  Lacretelle,  Dix  annees  d^Epreuves  pendant 
la  Rivolution,  92,  100. 

t  Mortimer  Ternaux,  Histoire  de  la  Ten*eur,  ii.  117,  118. 

J  Jared  Sparks,  Ootwerneur  Morris^  i.  381. 
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days,  when,  doubting  the  future,  Mounier  had  coun- 
selled flight. 

Madame  de  Stael  saw  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  once 
again  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  and  when  the  first  confederates  appeared  on 
the  Champs  de  Mars.  A  few  voices  still  cried  **  Long 
live  the  king,*'  but  the  exclamation  sounded  like  a 
farewell,  and  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  quite  prepared  to 
die,  already  appeared  like  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of 
Madame  de  Stael.* 

A  few  children  crowded  round  him  when  he  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  altar  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  his  powdered  hair  and  gold  embroidered 
dress  might  be  followed  in  the  crowd.  Madame  de 
Stael  could  never  forget  the  queen's  regal  appearance 
and  her  splendid  dress  and  dignified  tnien,  although 
her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  during  a  scene  which 
more  closely  resembled  an  uproar  than  9,  fete. 

She  never  saw  the  king  or  Marie  Antoinette  again. t 

From  that  day  forward  the  net  was  ever  more 
tightly  drawn  together.  As  early  as  the  11th  of  July 
the  Fatherland  waa  declared  to  be  in  danger.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  in  a  famous  speech,  combining  passion 
and  hatred  under  the  semblance  of  moderation,  Verg- 
niaud  had  abeady  made  the  king  responsible  for  the 
situation  of  the  armies,  and,  in  consequence,  demanded 
that  he  should  be  deposed. 

•  Weber,  Marie  Antoinette's  foster-brother,  Memoires  on  the  King's 
condemnation  to  death. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiii.  50. 
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Pdtion,  the  Maire  of  Paris,  who  was  ostensibly 
responsible  for  the  20th  of  June,  was  suspended  by 
the  Administration  of  the  Seine  department,  with  the 
king's  consent.  The  Assembly  had  however  recalled 
the  "  cold  fanatic  ''*  to  his  post,  and  elevated  him  into 
the  hero  of  the  14th  July. 

The  last  troops  of  the  line  were  sent  away  from 
Paris. 

In  Madame  de  Stael's  words,  Marat's  newspapers, 
and  those  of  his  adherents,  lowered  the  language  to  a 
wild  beast's  howl,  and  preached  the  abolition  of 
society. 

The  watch-word,  "The  Fatherland  is  in  danger," 
and  the  despatch  of  volunteers  to  the  frontier,  brought 
about  the  institution  of  a  central  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Federation,  by  means  of  which  Jacobins  and 
Cordeliers  directed  the  insurrection  from  their  clubs. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Potion  and  his  council  insti- 
tuted a  central  bureaux  of  correspondence  for  the 
forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  and  thus  brought  into 
existence  the  terrible  Commtme  of  the  10th  of  August, 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  and  of  the  31  st  of  May ; 
before  which  the  thirty-six  thousand  Communes  of 
of  France  were  obliged  keep  passive  silence:  From 
the  tribune,  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Torn6,  and  Condorcet, 
reiterated  the  accusation  of  treachery  against  the  king 
and  against  La  Fayette,  and  demanded  that  the  monarch 
should  be  suspended. 

The  Assembly  was  in  daily  receipt   of    seditious 

*  Madfoae  de  Stael,  CorrnddraUons^  xiii.  50, 
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addresses  and  revolutionary  deputations.*  But  it 
still  did  too  little  for  the  Extremists,  and  even 
amongst  these  the  logic  of  one  man  only,  was  suffi- 
ciently inexorable  to  follow  the  revolutionary  theories 
to  their  final  consequences.  *^  If  the  king  overthrows 
the  State/'  declared  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobin .  Club, 
^*  the  Assembly  on  its  side  has  not  attempted  to  save 
it.  It  is  more  to  blame  than  he  is,  as  it  is  stronger 
than  he.  The  intriguers  who  rule  it  will  either 
become  the  king's  accomplices  as  they  do  not  o-ver- 
throw  him,  or  they  will  succeed  him  in  the  usurpation 
of  the  people's  sovereignty.  In  both  cases  we  require 
a  national  convention,  or  the  State  will  be  lost.  In 
the  primitive  elective  assemblies  which  ought  to  be 
called  together  immediately,  the  passive  citizen,  the 
proletariat  should  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  the 
active  citizen  in  the  choice  of  a  new,  genuine,  and 
incorruptible  National  Assembly. 

^*  The  latter  must  be  composed  of  totally  different 
elements  to  fight  the  aristocracy  and  the  intriguers ; 
it  must  give  all  public  offices  and  military  appoint- 
ments into  new  hands,  and  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  people  to  withdraw  its  mandate  at  any  time." 

Thus  at  length  was  proclaimed  the  general  gospel 
of  the  Social  Contract  by  the  mouth  of  its  prophet, 
Robespierre,  t     There  could  be  no  further  doubt  that 

•  Mortimer  Temaux,  Histoire  de  la  Terreur^  ii.  106 ;  iii.  6.  Taine, 
Originea^  etc.  La  Revolution^  ii.  138.  Madame  de  Stael,  Considera- 
tions^ xiii.  42. 

f  Hamel,  Vie  d^  Robespierre^  ii.  849-S55. 
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this  path  not  only  led  beyond  the  Gironde,  but  beyond 
all  education,  beyond  property,  beyond  every  spiritual 
and  material  prerogative,  to  the  crowd  of  those  who 
possessed  nothing,  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society  as 
the  only  true  representatives  of  that  ideal  equality, 
which  sought  its  fulfilment  in  the  removal  of  every  dis- 
tinction, hereditary  or  personal,  and  destroyed  indivi- 
duality in  order  to  establish  the  mastery  of  the  people. 

Thus  urged  and  threatened  the  Gironde  pressed 
thoughtlessly  forward.  On  the  26th  of  July  Guadet 
and  then  Brissot  made  their  last  proposition  to  the 
monarch  to  cement  his  union  with  them ;  and,  as  on 
the  20th  of  June,  they  were  again  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Louis  XVI.  negative  energy  culminated  in 
the  determination  "never  to  have  a  Girondin  admin- 
istration.** 

The  Gironde  was  nevertheless  determined  to  rule 
without  him  if  it  could  not  rule  with  him  and  through 
him. 

On  the  12th  April,  1793,  Guadet  openly  confessed 
that  the  measures  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
throne  on  the  10th  of  August  were  proposed  by  him 
and  by  his  friends. 

It  was  said,  during  the  debate  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  that  "  the  conspiracy  against  the  court  was 
hatched  in  Charenton,  and  was  settled  first  for  the 
26th,  next  for  the  29th  of  July,  and  that  it  eventually 
came  to  a  head  on  the  10th  of  August.  "* 

Roederer,  who  in  company  with  Talleyrand  was  a 

•  Necker,  De  la  Revolution  Franqaiae^  i.  876. 
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member  of  the  Directory  of  the  Seine  Department, 
but  who  had  not  sent  in  his  resignation  after  Potion 
had  again  been  installed,  as  Talleyrand  had  done,  also 
writes  that  the  project  of  doing  away  with  the  king 
and  his  family  was  known  several  days  before  the  10th 
of  August  in  Paris.* 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  11th  of  August, 
Robespierre,  feeling  himself  personally  secure  in  the 
face  of  accomplished  facts,  praised  * '  the  success  of  the 
long.prepared  conspiracy ."  An  insurrection  had  only 
been  deferred  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  Marseillese 
confederates ;  a  band  of  men  was  especially  reckoned 
upon  by  reason  of  their  wild  determination. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  made  known  in  France  and 
in  the  capital.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Necker's  compatriot 
from  Geneva,  was  Louis  XVI.  last  confidential  adviser, 
and  his  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  in  Frankfort,  when 
the  manifesto  appeared.  He  was  commissioned  to 
keep  the  princes  and  the  emigrants  at  a  distance ;  to 
ensure  order  in  the  interior  after  the  king  obtained 
his  Hberty,  and  to  insist  upon  a  declaration  from  the 
Powers  that  no  spoliation  of  French  territory  was 
intended. 

All  these  conditions  were  agreed  to,  but  he  himself 
did  not  draw  up  the  manifesto,  f 

•  Roederer,  CEuvrea  completes,  vi.  123. 

t  Mallet  da  Pan,  MemoireSy  ii.  Le  Comte  de  Montlosier,  74. 
Bnineti^re,  Hiatoire  et  Litterature^  ii.  103,  125.  Le  Manifesto  de 
Brunswick. 
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Count  Fersen  claims  the  doubtful  merit  of  having 
dictated  it  to  the  pen  of  the  Marquis  de  Limon.* 

The  celebrated  document  which  bore  the  signature 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  certainly  contained  the 
repudiation  of  all  plans  iEor  conquest,  but  not  a  word 
of  protest  against  the  intention  of  restoring  the  feudal 
state  of  things,  and  it  made  Paris  answerable  for  the 
king's  safety. 

Recent  research  disproves  the  statements  of  demo- 
cratic historians,  which  assert  that  the  Gironde  was 
included  without  distinction  in  the  attacks  against  the 
Jacobins. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  Grirondin  Carra,  a 
very  short  time  before  the  manifesto  appeared,  had 
indicated  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  the  restorer  of 
liberty  to  Europe,  t 

As  far  back  as  March  the  queen  remarked :  **  My 
brother  has  no  knowledge  of  France  :  if  he  declares 
war  against  the  Jacobins  he  signs  our  death-warrant 
and  that  of  our  faithful  servants.'^ 

By  his  unfortunate  decision  the  manifesto  added 
fuel  to  flame,  and  gave  a  welcome  pretext  for  what 
had  long  been  decided  upon.  But  it  was  in  no  way 
to  blame  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  August. 

Without  lowering  herself  to  sophisms  Madame  de 
Stael  throws  the  weight  of  her  evidence  into  the 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Caur  de  France, 
Fersen  to  the  Queen,  July  18,  1792.  338.  Fersen  to  Taube,  July  29, 
1792. 

t  Annates  Patriotiques,  July  21,^  1792.  Duchesse  de  Tourzel, 
Memoir eSf  ii.  45. 
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scale  in  favour  of  this  fact,  and  has  definitely  asserted 
that  though  the  friends  of  liberty  had  declared  them- 
selves against  foreign  intervention,  they  were  never 
at  any  time  in  any  kind  of  doubt  that  the  unbearable 
situation  prepared  for  the  sovereign  left  him  no  other 
choice  than  to  hope  for  help  from  abroad.* 

The  news  of  the  manifesto  was  met,  on  the  28th 
July,  by  the  resolve  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris 
registered  by  Danton,  to  depose  the  king.  Potion, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Assembly,  spoke  of  the  uni- 
versal sovereign,  the  people. 

Robespierre's  remarks  on  this  subject  were  borne 
in  mind,  and  men  felt  themselves  as  much  in  danger 
on  the  benches  of  the  Legislative  as  the  king  did  in 
the  Tuileries. 

The  decree  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
for  extraordinary  affairs,  and  the  Gironde  trembled 
at  its  own  victory;  It  thought  of  withdrawing  the 
Assembly  from  Paris  into  the  provinces ;  of  verifying 
the  signatures  of  the  petitions  presented ;  and  it  threw 
out  the  proposal  to  put  La  Fayette  on  his  trial  on 
the  8th  of  August. 

On  leaving  the  Chamber  the  majority  who  had 
spoken  in  his  favour  endured  ill-treatment  and  insults; 
the  Jacobins  replied  by  organising  insurrection  com- 
mittees, the  future  tool  in  Robespierre's  dictatorship, 
and  by  arming  the  sections. 

The  Marseillese  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cordeliers'  Club,  at  Danton's  disposal.     The  9th 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerationgn  xiiL  54. 
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of  August  passed  by  in  indescribable  excitement ;  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  spoke  in  the  clubs  and  to  the 
crowds ;  pamphlets  spread  abroad  their  speeches,  and 
at  midnight  the  tocsin  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  10th  of  August. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  lOth  of  August — Robespierre — La  Fayette's  Imprisonment — 
Justus  Erich  Bollmann — Saves  Narbonne  —  First  residence 
amongst  the  Emigrants  in  England  —  Madame  de  Stael  in 
England — Death  of  Louis  XVI. — English  benevolence  towards 
the  Emigrants — ^Talleyrand  in  England — English  Society — 
Horace  Walpole  and  Miss  Berry — Miss  F.  Bumey — Fall  of 
the  Gironde,  1793 — Return  to  Coppet — Baron  Stael  returns  to 
Sweden— Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre — Gibbon's  Death,  Jan.  16, 
1794— Madame  Necker's  Death,  May  6,  1794. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  as  a  want,  that  in  the  Con- 
fdderations  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  of  biographical  trifles,  and  anecdote ; 
and  Dumont  especially  mentions  that  Madame  de 
Stael  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  all  biographical  detail.* 
The  events  connected  with  the  10th  of  August  are  the 
one  exception.  The  impression  made  upon  her  by  the 
horrors  of  that  day  force  her  to  tell  what  she  herself 
saw  and  felt. 

The  fate  of  the  king  and  his  family  was  not  known 
until  evening  at  the  Swedish  embassy.  It  was  thought 
that  the  thunder  of  the  guns  betokened  scenes  of 
murder  at  the  Feuillants  and  on  the  Place  Vendome, 
which  in  fact  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  decide  on  seeking 

•  Eminent  Women  Series.  Helen  Zimmern.   Miss  Edgeworth,  215. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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protection  from  the  Assembly  rather  than  to  await  an 
heroic  death  at  the  price  of  manly  resistance.* 

Whilst  the  monarchy  surrendered  itself,  the  com- 
motion of  Danton's  approaching  multitudes  might  be 
heard  like  a  hollow  roar.  They  were  commanded  by 
Santerre,  and,  after  the  murder  of  Mandat,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guard,  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  mayor  Potion,  devoted  them- 
selves, twenty  thousand  strong,  to  storming  the  Palace, 
where  eight  hundred  faithful  Swiss  on  offering  resist- 
ance, fell  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.f  The 
king's  constitutionalist  friends — Lally,  Narbonne,  La 
Tour,  Du  Pin,  Castellane,  and  Montmorency, — ^had  in 
vain  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  them ;  Madame  de 
Stael  relates  that  the  insurmountable  prejudice  of  the 
courtiers  kept  them  aloof,  and  now,  although  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries,  they  were 
unable  to  enter  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
The  people  could  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
royalist  nobility,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Che- 
valiers du  Poignardj  were  singled  out  for  their  fury. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  Clermont- Tonnerre  was 
butchered  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
upon  the  news  reaching  her,  Madame  de  Stael  threw 
herself  into  her  carriage  intending  to  get  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  if  possible,  to  snatch 

•  Klinkowstrom,  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  ii.  846. 
Bergstedt  to  Fersen. 

f  Historical  Review,  July  1,  1887.  Account  of  the  10th  August 
by  Herr  Von  Durler,  captain  and  commander  of  the  Swiss  Guard  in 
the  Tuileries. 
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other  friends  from  a  similar  fate.  She  scarcely  got  as 
far  as  the  bridge  over  the  Seine,  where  she  was  silently 
given  to  understand  that  murder  was  taking  place 
on  the  other  side. 

Carried  away  by  excitement,  and  as  an  eye-witness, 
the  poet  Vittorio  Alfieri,  author  of  the  MisogallOy  wrote 
at  that  time  that  had  the  king  known  how  to  die,  things 
would  never  have  gone  so  far.* 

A  painful  length  of  time  elapsed  before  the  king 
commanded  the  remainder  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
numbering  perhaps  a  hundred,  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Everything  for  that  day  was  over.  Madame 
de  Stael  only  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Seine  at 
night  unknown  to  the  crowd,  to  look  for  her  friends, 
and  then  learnt  that  they  had  sought  refuge  from 
their  persecutors  and  from  the  threatened  proscription, 
in  secret  hiding-places.  The  picture  so  graphically 
described  by  Carlyle  then  presented  itself  to  her 
gaze.  People  refreshed  themselves  in  the  wine-shops 
and  coffee-houses  as  carelessly  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  going  on ;  songs  broke  through  the  darkness ; 
dancing  and  eating  went  on  whilst  dreadful  forms, 
uttering  curses  in  their  drunken  sleep,  lay  with  their 
weapons  across  the  doors  or  on  the  curbstone  covered 
with  the  sanguinary  traces  of  their  day's  work,  and 
columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  Tuileries  suggested 
the  dangers  of  fire  which  the  plundered,  forsaken 
palace  had  most  narrowly  escaped. 

•  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Vita  scritta  da  Esso,  183.     Letter  to  the  Abbe 
Caluso,  August  14,  1792. 
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Whenever  a  patrol  approached,  all  peaceable  citizens 
fled  before  it.  The  law  to  which  they  had  sworn 
obedience  was  no  longer  enforced,  but  the  right  of 
the  strongest  obta-ined  the  mastery  ^4n  the  name  of 
the  people."  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  Potion, 
Manuel,  and  Danton.  Santerre  commanded  the 
National  Guard,  the  king  was  only  suspended  in 
the  meanwhile ;  the  patriotic  ministers,  Roland,  Cla- 
vifere,  Servan,  with  Danton  as  minister  of  justice,  were 
recalled  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  Legislative  sat  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  on  being  released  from  the  logographer  s  box,  the 
royal  family  was  again  consigned  to  the  cells  of  the 
Feuillants. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  statues  of  Bailly,  Necker, 
and  La  Fayette,  were  destroyed ;  they  fell  in  good 
company  with  the  equestrian  statues  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Henri  IV.,  which  were  in  like  manner  overthi'own 
by  the  populace. 

Robespierre,  who  had  remained  hidden  during  the 
preceding  day,  reappeared  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  and  now  that  he 
was  in  no  further  danger  *  announced  the  success  "  of 
the  well-considered  plan,  the  results  of  which  now  pre- 
cluded any  further  question  of  cruel  forbearance." 

In  former  days  there  had  existed  relations  between 
the  Necker  family  and  this  man,  who  had  now  occu- 
pied such  a  prominent  position.  Madame  Necker  had 
refused  to  give  him  the  post  of  superintendent  in  one 

•  Hamel,  Vie  de  Rohespierre,  ii.  365,  370,  371,  and  note,  374,  877. 
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of  her  hospitals^  for  which  he  had  applied  in  years 
gone  by,*  and  Madame  de  Stael  had  met  him  at  her 
father's  house  in  1789,  spoken  with  him,  and  retained 
the  impression  first  made  upon  her  by  the  low  type 
of  his  features,  his  pale  complexion,  and  its  greenish 
veins.'' 

She  was  no  less  struck  by  the  cold  superiority  with 
which  he  advanced  the  most  absurd  statements,  coupled 
with  extreme  democratic  theories.  Even  at  that  time 
she  was  convinced  that  the  theories  as  to  equality  of 
rank  and  fortune  which  he  had  appropriated  from  the 
books  he  had  read  were  due  to  ideas  harmonising 
with  the  envious  hatred  possessing  him,  and  therefore 
that  they  were  all  the  more  deeply  rooted  within 
him. 

This  man,  of  whose  intellectual  capacities  she  had  a 
very  low  opinion,  in  common  with  most  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,t  was  virtually  master  of 
the  situation,  to  the  extent  of  disposing  of  the  life  and 
property  of  his  opponents,  and  he  now  sought  out  the 
moment  wherein  to  present  "  Medusa's  head  to  each 
of  his  rivals  in  turn."  J 

Madame  de  Stael  undertook  a  work  of  rescue 
against  this  work  of  destruction,  and  began  by 
attempting  to  snatch  the    survivors    of    the    Swiss 

•  Berdoux,  Le  Comte  de  Montlosier^  6. 

t  Roederer,  (Euvres,  iii.  267.  Damon,  Annalea  Patriotiquea  et 
Ldtterairea^  edited  by  Mercier,  Jan.  1795.  Courtois,  Examen  dea 
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parttj  introduction,  I.  ciy. 
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Guard,   who  had  fled    through    Paris    like    hunted 
game,  from  their  pursuers. 

.  A  married  couple  named  Schweitzer,  who  had 
originally  been  the  friends  of  La  Fayette,  Bamave, 
and  Mirabeau,  but  whose  philanthropic  enthusiasm 
for  the  Eevolution  had  changed  to  active  pity  for  its 
victims  (for  they  even  entertained  the  idea  of  rescuing 
the  king),  helped  the  two  officers,  Henry,  Baron  de 
Salis,  and  de  Luze  with  passes  visaed  by  the  Swedish 
embassy,  assisted  them  to  gain  the  frontier,  and  saved 
a  few  wandering  soldiers;  although  as  Magdalene 
Schweizter  experienced,  even  their  own  domestic  ser- 
vants were  not  always  to  be  trusted.* 

The  danger  increased  when  Danton,  after  a  sitting 
of  the  first  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  17th  August, 
1792,  was  empowered  by  a  decree  of  the  commune  to 
institute  domicilary  visits  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing arms  and  bringing  forward  suspected  individuals, 
which  was  to  fill  the  prisons  for  the  September  execu- 
tions, f 

The  news  was  equally  bad  from  the  provinces  and 
from  the  army.  La  Fayette  in  vain  tried  to  get  up  a 
counter  revolution  in  favour  of  the  overthrown  consti- 
tution with  the  cry  of  "The  nation,  the  law,  the 
king,"  and  he  put  the  commissioners  sent  to  him  by 
the  Assembly  xmder  arrest. 

•  David  Hetz,  Johann  Caspar  Schweitzer j  a  sketch  of  character  in 
the  times  of  the  French  Reyolution.  Published  by  Professor  J. 
Barchtold,  Berlin,  1884.  H.  Uhde,  H,  A.  0,  Rekhhardt^  an  auto- 
biography. 

I  Mortimer  l^en^auj^i  Histoirc  de  la  Terreurj  iii*  180, 
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There  was  a  lack  of  understanding  with  the  other 
generals.  None  perceived  that  it  was  better  to  sac- 
rifice a  few  criminals  to  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  than  to  sacrifice 
society  itself,  and  it  was  moreover  impossible  to  unite 
the  opposing  forces  in  self-defence.  The  strong  hand 
so  much  required  was  not  available.  On  the  19th  of 
August  the  Assembly,  which  had  now  become  Girondin, 
and  fallen  a  prey  to  faction,  decreed  the  imprisonment 
of  the  "  rebel  Metier  de  La  Fayette." 

His  colleagues,  Dillon  and  the  old  Geiman  Condot- 
tiere  Liickner,  made  no  resistance ;  Victor  de  Broglie, 
who  was  under  Biron's  command  in  Weissenburg, 
alone  protested  against  the  occurrences  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  was  in  consequence  suspended  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  imprisoned  eighteen 
months  later  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  guillo* 
tined  on  the  27th  of  June,  1794. 

La  Fayette  could  no  longer  carry  away  his  soldiers 
and  inspire  them  by  the  power  of  his  word.  As 
Morris  remarked,  he  had  never  learnt  that  in  the 
midst  of  mutually  shared  danger,  strong  discipline, 
which  leads  to  victory,  could  alone  give  power  over 
soldiers. 

Threatened  by  a  section  of  his  own  troops,  La 
Fayette  fled  across  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Rochefort  by  Austrian  troops  on 
the  Bishop  of  Luttich's  neutral  territory.  He  had 
intended  to  betake  himself  to  America.  Morris,  who 
retftwed  the  impression  th^t  L^  Fayette  had  held  out 
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longer  than  might  have  been  expected,  tried  to  obtain 
his  release.* 

But  the  general's  share  in  the  Belgian  revolution 
was  not  forgotten  at  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  was 
repaid  by  the  severe  and  even  horrible  privations  of 
an  imprisonment  in  the  Fortress  of  Olmutz.  It  is 
related  that  the  officers  of  his  staff,  who  shared  his 
fate,  had  wished  to  compel  a  peasant  to  guide  them 
through  the  Austrian  outposts.f  To  the  last,  however, 
La  Fayette  clung  to  his  Utopia,  and  as  he  considered 
this  design  to  be  at  variance  with  the  spontaneity  set 
forth  in  The  Sights  of  Man^  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  war  which  now  ensued  was  the  war  of  the 
Jacobins.  Eobespierre  had  entirely  miscalculated  for 
himself  and  his  party  when  he  drew  back  from  it  in 
horror.  The  danger  abroad  now  saved  both  him  and 
his  colleagues.  Whilst  the  frontiers  were  threatened, 
who  was  to  give  the  impulse  for  a  rising  against 
internal  tyranny,  who  could  think  of  personal  ruin 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  so  sorely  pressed  ? 

The  most  despicable  hoard  of  aimless  fanatics  which 
had  ever  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  destiny  of  a 
civilized  people,  J  was  protected  by  the  enormity  of 
the  misfortune  it  had  called  to  life. 

The    habit    of    unconditional  obedience  which  a 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Gouvemeur  Morris^  i.  899 ;  ii.  222. 
t  Foraeron,  Histoire  des  Emigris^  i.  '45.  From  Vaublanc's,  MemotreSj 
i.  888. 

J  Dumouriez,  MemoireSj  iii.  281. 
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monarchical  government  had  rendered  habitual  for 
generations  to  twenty-five  millions  of  men,  now 
served  to  assist  the  despotism  of  a  Robespierre. 

Free  citizens  would  have  saved  the  king,  and  them- 
selves along  with  the  king.  Subjects  unaccustomed  to 
independent  resolve,  slid  unresistingly  into  the  net  of 
Jacobin  conspiracy  from  the  hands  of  a  monarchical 
government  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  Accustomed  to 
oppression,  they  offered  blind  obedience  rather  tlian 
opposition.  Whoever  attempted  the  latter  received  no 
support.  No  difference  was  made  between  opposition 
and  treachery. 

Therefore  people  fled  to  the  armies,  not  merely 
to  defend  the  frontiers,  but  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
horrors  they  could  not  prevent ;  to  escape  the  tor- 
ments of  persecution  and  the  **  democratic  dagger '^ 
by  an  honourable  death.* 

Revolutionary  France  might  attribute  its  victories 
as  much  to  despair  as  to  enthusiasm.  No  mere  chance 
caused  the  French  genius  to  be  ready  for  the  art  of 
war  which  absorbed  it  for  years. 

A  conception  of  the  Fatherland  was  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  camp.  We  are  told  in  the  Coft^tdera" 
tionsf  that  *Hhe  victorious  flags  of  the  army  covered 
the  crimes  of  those  who  governed."  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  book,  and  in  apparent  contradiction  to 

•  Tocqueville,  L'Anden  Rigime  et  la  Revolution,  i.  chap.  iii. 
Taine,  OrigineSj  etc.  La  Revolution^  ii.  63-66.  Sybel,  Geschichte  der 
RevoltUionszeitt  i.  515.  Sorel,  UEuroiie  et  la  Revolution  Franqaise, 
ii.  580. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  ConsidSrcUiona^  xiii.  125. 
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this,  the  thought  that  the  army  had  been  a  refuge,  and 
fear  a  motive  for  heroism,  was  rejected  as  an  insult.* 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  contradiction 
which  insists  that  the  restoration  must  encourage 
liberal  ideas,  whilst  the  nation  on  the  other  hand  must 
conciliate  the  irritable  if  not  hostile  army. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  after  the  10th  of  August 
French  patriotism  found  no  safer  outlet  than  by  join- 
ing the  army.  It  was  not  to  remain  open  to  it  much 
longer,  and  the  right  of  dying  for  the  Fatherland  was 
at  first  refused  to  the  hated  Constitutionalists  who  had 
sought  refuge  from  political  suicide  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  Whilst  the  property  of  the  few  remaining 
adherents  of  the  emigrants  was  ruined  by  oppressive 
burdens  and  an  enforced  sale  for  State  purposes,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Jacobin  factions  should  secure  the 
elections  to  the  national  Convention  by  executions 
which  should  include  their  next  victims,  the  advisers 
of  the  crown.  These  elections  were  to  take  place 
immediately. 

Evil  and  intentionally  exaggerated  reports  from  the 
frontier  gave  an  excuse  for  the  contemplated  step. 
The  news  of  the  fall  of  Longwy  was  met  by  Danton's 
preparations  for  the  September  murders,  f 

Before  it  really  broke  out,  the  dangers  of  war  were 
employed  to  terrorise  the  capital,  and  the  Marseillese, 
strengthened  by  the  pikemen  from  the  faubourgs, 
were  ready  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything.      Thq 

*  Madame  de  StaSl,  Considerations,  xiii.  61. 
f  Sybel;  Oeschichte  d$r  JRevoluHonszeit,  L  470* 
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catastrophe  was  inevitable  from  the  moment  that  the 
Parisian  commune  resisted  the  decree  for  dissolving 
the  Legislative  assembly,  which  since  the  10th  of 
August  enjoyed  no  other  right  than  that  of  transform- 
ing the  will  of  the  Jacobin  faction  into  law. 

Prom  that  date  the  reproaches,  accusations  of 
treachery,  denunciations  hitherto  directed  against  the 
king,  were  now  directed  against  the  Gironde,  "  which 
continually  threatened  and  never  knew  how  to  act,*'  * 
and  which,  according  to  Roland's  own  admission, 
allowed  murders  to  be  planned  in  the  ministerial  coun- 
cil.t  The  means  of  flight  were  cut  off  by  the  decree 
preventing  the  issue  of  passports,  and  thus  all  suspected 
individuals  were  sacrificed  to  a  furious  populace.} 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  envoys  from  Venice  and 
Parma,  and  Lord  Gower  the  English  ambassador,  who 
still  remained  in  Paris,  no  exception  was  made ;  their 
departure  was  stopped,  and  they  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 

Under  these  circumstances  even  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy could  no  longer  be  considered  a  safe  refuge, 
and  it  was  avoided  as  a  hiding-place  for  refugees  so 
long  as  others  were  left.  But  when  fear  had  closed 
all  other  doors,  Madame  de  Stael  took  one  of  her 
servants  into  her  confidence,  and  hid  three  of  her 

*  Ferri^res,  Mimoires^  iii.  216,  265. 

t  La  Fayette,  Mimoirea^  iv.  185.  Roland  to  the  Dnchesse  d'Ayen, 
La  Fayette's  mother-in-law.  Mortimer  Temaux,  Histoire  de  la  Terreur^ 
iy.  IS. 

X  Dumont  to  Bomilly,  Mirmres^  ii.  9f 
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friends— Narbonne,  Montmorency,  and  Beaumetz — in 
remote  chambers  in  her  house,  whilst  she  herself 
awaited  the  dreaded  search  in  the  rooms  looking  on 
the  street.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  early  morning,  a 
servant  in  whom  she  had  not  entire  confidence, 
brought  her  the  news  that  a  personal  description  of 
Narbonne  and  a  warrant  against  him  were  posted  at 
the  next  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Bac.  Very  shortly 
commissioners  appeared  to  conduct  a  domiciliary 
visitation,  whilst  in  the  streets  below  the  military 
were  posted  to  guard  all  outlets.  When  the  de- 
nounced fell  into  such  hands  they  were  dead  men. 
The  knowledge  that  the  lives  of  men  depended  on 
her  steeled  the  nerves  of  the  young  ambassadress. 
The  commissioners  were  uneducated  men,  taken  from 
the  lowest  ranks.  Madame  de  Stael  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  were  rendering  themselves 
guilty  of  a  serious  breach  of  the  law,  as  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  of  an  ambassador 
from  a  foreign  power;  and  reckoning  upon  their  utter 
ignorance,  especially  as  regarded  geography,  she 
added  that  Sweden  would  lose  no  time,  as  a  State 
contiguous  to  the  French  frontier,  in  overstepping  the 
latter  with  its  troops,  and  demanding  satisfaction  for 
what  had  occurred. 

Then,  when  she  could  assure  herself  that  her  words 
had  made  some  impression,  she  took  a  lighter  tone 
and  showed  how  unjust  was  the  suspicion  raised 
against  her ;  flattered  the  commissioners  with  her  easy 
talk,  and  found  strength  to  conduct  them  to  the  door. 
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Her  friends  were  saved  for  the  moment,  but  such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  twice.  It  was  necessary  above 
all  to  save  Narbonne,  who  was  especially  weighted  by 
the  political  rdle  he  had  formerly  filled  and  by  his  per- 
sonal importance.  Whoever  undertook  to  bring  him 
to  safety  risked  his  own  head.  A  stranger,  and  indeed 
a  German,  was  found  to  take  the  risk. 

The  annals  of  the  Revolution  can  count  many  names 
from  across  the  Rhine,  on  the  side  of  disturbance. 

The  personality  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the  cosmo- 
politan baron,  who  in  former  times  would  hardly  have 
been  taken  seriously, — but  who  in  our  times  has  found 
a  biographer,* — is  reflected  in  his  parting  words  to 
the  Legislative  in  September  1792  :  ^*  Gentlemen,  my 
heart  is  French,  but  my  soul  is  sanS'Culottes.^* 

More  tragic  is  the  figure  of  Eulogius  Schneider,  the 
public  prosecutor  of  Strasbourg,  transformed  fiom  a 
Franciscan  monk  into  a  disciple  of  the  Social  Contract. 
Sacrificed  by  St.  Just  in  1793,  he  fell  by  means  of  the 
very  associates  whose  way  he  had  prepared. 

Unapproachable  in  his  own  line,  Karl  Constantino, 
the  German  prince  of  Hessen-Rothenburg-Rheinfels, 
was  nevertheless  known  as  the  tool  of  the  Jacobins 
under  the  name  of  citizen-general  Hesse,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sybel,  was  the  only  French  commander  who  in 
1792  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  popular 
justice.f 

•  Georges  Avenel,  Anacharm  Clootz,     Paris,  1865. 
t  Sybel,  Geachichte  der  Revolutionszeit,  i.  493,  494,  etc. 
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The  events  which  occurred  at  Lyons  in  September 
were  the  work  of  this  young  man,  at  the  age  of  five- 
and-thirty.  His  contemporary,  Nodier,  said  that  he 
resembled  a  tiger-cat  speaking  the  human  language. 

Very  different  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, taking  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  was  the 
eccentric  Count  SchlabrendorflF,  a  Schleswiger  by  birth, 
who,  in  his  eagerness  to  watch  events  at  their  fever 
heat,  was  induced  to  migrate  to  Paris  in  1789  from 
London,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years. 

He  had  intended  only  to  stay  a  short  time  in  the 
French  capital,  but  he  remained  there  till  his  death 
in  1824.  Years  after  he  had  left  London  he  was  sued 
for  the  rent  of  his  house  there  which  he  had  forgotten 
to  give  up. 

Although  very  rich,  he  lived  till  the  last,  shut  up 
in  his  room,  parsimonious  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub — re- 
quiring nothing,  until  at  last  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
cynical  neglect  of  his  health.* 

This  room  on  the  third  floor,  in  which,  with  white 
hair  and  long  beard,  unwashed  and  uncombed.  Count 
Schlabrendorff  received  his  friends  in  a  grey  dressing- 
gown,  was  nevertheless  a  meeting-place  for  every 
political  and  literary  novelty.  Royalists  and 
Jacobins  subsequently  met  there,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  police,  to  organize  an  opposition  to  Napoleon, 

♦  Rist.  Lebcnserinneningen,  i.  263.  Yarnhagen  von  Ense.  Graf. 
SchlaberndorfiF,  HiaU  Pocket-Book,  1832,  247. 
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which  SchlahrendorfE  himseK  published  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  although  he  did  not  put  his  name 
to  it.* 

Amongst  the  strangers  of  German  nationality  who 
came  to  France  between  1789  and  1793,  such  as  Oels- 
ner,  Campe,  F.  0.  Forster,  Trenk,  and  Francillon  in 
his  youth,  as  mere  observers  or  partisans  in  the  revo- 
lutionary drama/  the  memory  of  Justus  Erich  Boll- 
mann,  of  whom  Vamhagen  had  already  written  an 
attractive  account,  f  has  recently  been  revived.  J 

A  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  brought  up  by  relatives 
in  Kaxlsruhe,  Bollmann  attended  the  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity, became  acquainted  there  with  yoimg  English- 
men, and  took  his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
Goodlooking  and  clever,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Mayence  in  1791  where  he  made  friends 
with  George  Foster  and  with  Hiiber  the  Saxon  diplo- 
mate  and  author,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Schiller's 
first  works,  and  the  same  who  was  associated  with 
Theodor  Komer's  father  in  the  composition  of  the 
letter  doing  homage  to  Schiller  at  Mannheim,  and 
afterwards  shared  an  apartment  with  him  at  Dresden. 

Whilst  accredited  chargi  (V  affaires  to  the  Elector 
of  Mayence  in  1788,  Hiiber  made  the  acquaintance 
of  George  Forster  and  his  wife  n4e  Hayne,  who  left 
her  husband  for  Hiiber  and  became  his  wife  at  For- 
ster's  death. 

•  France  under  the  Consulate,  1802. 

t  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  DenhwiXrdigheiten  und  vermischte  Schrtften. 

\  F.  Kappi  Justus  Erich  Bollman.     Berlin,  1880. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  clever,  enthusiastic  women 
in  that  circle.  Next  to  Th^r^se  Forster,  Caroline 
Michaelis,  the  widow  of  Bohmer,  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  for  whom  she  separated  to 
marry  Schelling,  was  beyond  all  others  remarkable. 

An  enthusiasm  for  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris 
mingled  with  the  cares  of  their  daily  life.  Thanks  to 
this  enthusiasm,  Caroline  Bohmer  found  herself  a  State 
prisoner  in  Kiinigstein.  Th^rese  Forster  and  Hiiber 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  whilst  the 
romantic  optimist  BoUmann  repaired  to  Fans. 

The  young  man  had  an  earnest  belief  in  the  culti- 
vation of  an  ideal  good,  wherewith  Schiller's  muse 
had  inspired  the  youth  of  Germany. 

When  a  married  woman,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  BoUmann,  declared  herself  ready  to  fly  with  him, 
Vamhagen  relates  that  with  great  self-renunciation 
BoUman  persuaded  her  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband ;  he  left  Mayence  at  the  end  of  1791,  and 
having  settled  in  his  uncle's  house,  who  was  estab- 
lished in  Paris  as  an  English  merchant,  he  there 
became  an  eye-witness  of  those  events  the  very  echoes 
of  which  had  made  his  heart  beat  faster. 

About  this  time  the  preacher  to  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy arranged  a  first  meeting  between  BoUmann  and 
Madame  de  Stael — the  authoress  of  the  Letters  upon 
Rousseau — as  he  calls  her,  and  writing  to  his  foster- 
mother,  he  goes  on  to  say :  *'  You  have  probably  read 
these  letters,  and  therefore  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
mind  and  capacity  of  this  woman.     It  would  be  use- 
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less  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
her  hearty  for  if  I  told  you  how  restlessly  she  busied 
herself  in  the  day  of  necessity  for  her  friends,  how 
she  surpassed  herself ,  how  she  dared  the  most  extreme 
steps,  where  the  purest,  friendliest  interests  and  the 
wish  to  do  good,  alone  influenced  her ;  if  I  wrote  all 
this  to  you,  you  would  think  you  were  reading  fiction 
instead  of  historical  truth,  and  thus  I  should  still  fail 
in  my  object.'^  • 

BoUmann  had  scarcely  less  sympathy  for  Narbonne 
than  he  had  for  Madame  de  Stael,  and  felt  the  greatest 
admiration  for  his  "knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
world,  his  cheerful  temper  and  chivalrous  candour.'^ 
"  You  will  think  it  only  natural  that  Madame  de 
Stael  should  care  for  her  friend  Narbonne,"  he  writes 
to  his  aimt,  "  and  all  the  more  when  I  tell  you  that 
she  is— not  married — but  coupled  to  a  man  who  could 
not  prepare  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  still  less  could  have 
invented  gunpowder." 

Bollmann,  who  had  never  seen  Baron  de  Stael,  whom 
he  so  severely  judges,  goes  on  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  wife.  "  Moreover,  you  will  not  find  it  unnatural 
that  a  sufficient  appearance  of  business  was  found  to 
reconcile  Narbonne's  duty  to  his  inclination,  and  to 
make  him  forsake  the  army,  to  come  to  Paris  to  see 
his  friend. 

"  When  you  also  remember  that  the  Jacobins  are 
the  deadly  enemies  of  La  Fayette,  of  Narbonne,  and 
of  all  their  trusty  adherents,  and  that  this  horde  of 

*  Granier  de  Gassagnac,  Histoire  du  Directoire,  i.  60. 
VOL.  n.  L 
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evildoers  had  attained  the  most  unlimited  power  since 
the  10th  of  August,  and  when  I  further  tell  you  that 
Narbonne,  who  was  known  to  be  in  Paris,  was  the  first 
on  the  list  of  victims  whose  blood  was  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  for  slaughter,  you  will  almost  be  able 
to  realise  the  distress  in  which  I  found  Madame  de 
Stael,  when  I  entered  her  chamber  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  August. 

"  Narbonne  was  with  her :  I  was  soon  considered  to 
be  the  only  means  of  saving  him.  A  quantity  of 
motives  ran  riot  within  me,  but  Madame  de  Stael's 
beauty  cannot — fortunately — be  reckoned  amongst 
them,  for  she  is  ugly. 

*' A  woman  about  to  be  a  mother,  lamenting  over  the 
man  she  loved,  was  a  strong  incentive  to  my  imagina- 
tion. She  in  tears ;  the  man  in  danger  of  his  life ; 
the  hope  of  success  in  saving  him ;  the  prospect  of 
England ;  the  possibility  of  improving  my  position  ; 
the  charm  of  something  unusual;  all  these  worked 
together. 

*^  I  soon  came  to  a  decision.  *  I  undertake  it,'  I 
said,  *  and  will  bring  you  my  plan.' 

"  This  was  also  very  soon  ready.  The  only  difficulty 
lay  in  procuring  a  second  passport.  I  ran  all  over  the 
place  for  three  whole  days,  to  all  the  English,  and  to 
all  my  friends,  without  result ;  no  one  would  ven- 
ture. At  length  I  thought  of  my  good  friend  Heisch. 
We  went  together  to  the  English  embassy ;  Heisch 
had  to  give  himself  out  as  a  Hanoverian.  We  received 
a  passport ;  it  was  exchanged  for  another  by  Lebrun, 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  signed  by  Potion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  all  difficulty  was  at  an  end. 

**  Happily  the  name  of  Heisch,  who  was  obliged  to 
hide  himself  on  the  day  of  the  flight,  was  mis-spelt 
upon  the  passport. 

^^  Madame  de  Stael  made  him  a  present  before  he  left 
Paris. 

**  Narbonne  slept  at  my  house  the  night  before  his 
departure.  We  had  to  start  at  four  o'clock  next 
morning.  We  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  guard-room 
full  of  men  before  we  could  leave  the  city.  The  name 
of  *  Englishmen'  and  our  boldness  blinded  their  eyes. 
Remarks  upon  the  opinions  of  the  English  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Revolution  distracted  their  attention.  Our 
passports  were  at  last  signed.  We  proceeded  on  our 
way.  Various  scenes  of  the  same  description  during 
our  journey.  We  reached  Boulogne  in  safety,  fled 
across  the  sea,  and  reached  Dover  Harbour  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  third 
evening  we  were  at  our  destination  in  Kensington. 

*^  Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong  and  stout  in  build, 
but  there  is  something  attractive,  noble,  and  superior 
about  him. 

^^  His  wit  and  the  wealth  of  his  ideas  are  inexhaust- 
ible. 

"He  is  full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  inspires 
courage  in  the  most  despondent.  He  never  ceases 
to  charm,  and  when  he  chooses  he  can  fascinate  one 
individual  or  a  whole  society  alike. 

*^  There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who  comes  up  to 

2l 
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him  in  this  respect,  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  far  out- 
strips him,  and  that  is  his  friend  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand, formerly  bishop  of  Autun.  Narbonne  labours  to 
please  and  betrays  his  wish  to  do  so.  Talleyrand  makes 
no  effort,  and  he  is  always  calm,  dispassionate,  and  at 
his  ease.  Narbonne  is  more  brilliant ;  Talleyrand  is 
more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat  in  conversation.  Nar- 
bonne does  not  by  any  means  suit  every  one ;  the  very 
fastidious  do  not  care  for  him.  He  has  no  power  over 
them.  Talleyrand,  without  being  less  morally  corrupt 
than  Narbonne,  can  move  even  those  who  despise  him 
to  tears."  * 

Thus  far  BoUmann,  who  proves  himself  a  clever 
observer.  Under  Talleyrand's  roof  in  London,  where 
he  and  Narbonne  at  first  found  shelter,  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  employing  his  gift. 

Hardly  a  week  had  elapsed  before  the  refugees 
received  news  of  the  September  murders. 

Madame  de  la  Ch&tre  presided  over  Talleyrand's 
house.  She  was  the  great  friend  and  subsequently 
the  wife  of  his  friend  Jaucourt,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  to  avoid  compromising  her,  he  lost  the  tips  of 
two  fingers  in  a  door  suddenly  banged.  Jaucourt  had 
tendered  his  resignation  as  deputy,  to  the  Legislative 
after  the  10th  of  August,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner 
to  the  Abbaye  a  few  weeks  later.  Madame  de  la 
Ch&tre,  who  thought  he  was  lost,  fell  into  the  most 

•  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  DenkwiXrdigkeiten^  i.   Letters.    Bollmann's 
of  Sept.  14,  1792,  and  Oct.  14,  1793. 
I  Fomeron,  Uiatoire  (lea  Emigris,  i.  9. 
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frightful  convulsions,  and  Bollmann  was  obliged  to 
employ  his  utmost  medical  skill  to  save  the  life  of  the 
beautiful  woman  who  inspired  him  with  more  than 
usual  interest. 

At  last  news  came  from  Paris  that  Jaucourt  was 
rescued,  and  indeed  by  means  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
She  had  been  speedily  informed  of  his  imprisonment 
and  of  that  of  Lally  ToUendal,  and,  as  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  unless  it 
were  possible  to  free  them  at  once,  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  her  utmost  towards  that  end. 

On  the  lists  of  the  members  of  the  commune  who 
were  personally  quite  unknown  to  her  she  came  upon 
the  name  of  Manuel.  She  knew  him  as  little  as  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues,  but  she  bethought  herself  that 
he  had  claims  to  literary  talent.  He  had^  shortly 
before,  published  letters  from  Mirabeau,  and  added 
a  preface  to  them  which  certainly  was  extremely  bad, 
but  which  betrayed  a  desire  to  appear  clever.  Hence 
she  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  win  him  to  forbearance  by  flattery,  and  she  wrote 
and  asked  him  to  receive  her. 

He  appointed  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  which 
she  thought  *^  somewhat  democratic,"  but  she  did  not 
fail  to  appear  punctually.  He  was  still  in  bed  when 
she  entered  his  study,  and  she  had  time  to  look  at 
his  own  portrait  hanging  over  his  writing-desk,  a 
circumstance  which  strengthened  her  idea  that  he 
might  be  got  at  through  his  vanity. 

When  he  at  last  appeared  she  soon  recognised  that 
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he  was  not  devoid  of  better  feelings,  and  spoke  in 
touching  words  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune 
which  might  cause  even  his  name  to  appear  on  the 
proscription  Kst.  (He  was  in  fact  guillotined,  six 
months  later). 

Manuel  was  unable  to  withstand  such  words,  and 
on  the  1st  of  September  he  wrote  to  her  that  Con- 
dorcet  had  brought  about  the  freedom  of  Lally  and 
that  Jaucourt  owed  his  to  her  intervention. 

She  now  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Paris  next  day 
and  to  take  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu,  a  refugee  like 
herself,  dressed  as  her  servant,  to  Switzerland.  The 
place  where  she  was  to  be  met  on  the  country  road 
was  carefully  indicated.  The  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
September  dawned ;  the  alarm-bells  rang  out  as  on 
the  10th  of  August,  and  every  one  implored  Madame 
de  Stael  not  to  undertake  the  journey  at  a  moment  of 
such  excitement.  She,  however,  determined  to  keep 
her  promise  to  the  suspected  man,  and  moreover  to 
make  use  of  her  right  to  travel  when  and  where  she 
pleased. 

She  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  openly 
and  as  befitted  her  rank,  and  with  her  servants  in 
Kvery  she  got  into  her  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses. 
A  moment  later  she  realised  her  mistake  and  how 
much  better  the  meanest  coach  would  have  answered 
her  purpose.  The  cracking  of  her  postillions'  whips 
attracted  a  crowd  of  old  women,  who  threw  them- 
selves like  furies  upon  the  horses,  screaming  with  all 
their  might  that  the  travellers  must  be  kept  back, 
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that  they  were  carrying  off  the  nation's  gold  to  the 
enemy ;  and  making  all  sorts  of  other  accusations.  At 
the  cries  of  the  women  wild  figures  hurried  to  join 
them,  overpowered  the  postillions  and  ordered  them 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the  quarter  of  the  town 
where  Madame  de  Stael  lived.  On  reaching  the 
building  where  the  Assembly  met,  Madame  de 
Stael  had  just  sufficient  time  to  whisper  to  Montes- 
quieu's servant  who  accompanied  her,  to  hurry  to 
his  master  and  make  him  acquainted  with  what  had 
happened. 

When  she  entered  this  Hall  of  Assembly  a  per- 
manent uproar  seemed  to  her  to  reign  in  it. 

The  individual  who  led  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion informed  her  that  she  was  accused  of  intending 
to  take  proscribed  persons  with  her,  and  that  her 
servants  would  be  examined.  On  revising  the  pass- 
ports a  man  was  missing.  It  was  the  servant  she  had 
sent  to  Montesquieu,  and  in  consequence  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  gendarme  should  conduct  Madame  de 
Stael  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

Such  an  order  was  of  serious  import,  for  the  way 
lay  through  the  suburbs  to  the  Place  de  Gr6ve, 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  upon  the  steps  of  which 
many  victims,  and  the  unfortunate  commandant  of 
the  National  Guard,  had  been  butchered  on  the  10th 
of  August,  although  no  women  had  as  yet  been 
murdered. 

The  drive  lasted  three  hours,  at  a  f  oof  s  pace,  amidst 
the  howls  and  murderous  threats  of  the  crowd,  excited 
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all  the  more  by  the  liveries  and  smart  carriage ;  and 
treating  its  unknown  occupant  as  a  criminal. 

In  vain  did  the  distressed  lady  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Guard  accompanying  her. 
She  only  met  with  contemptuous  rebuffs,  and  the  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  placed  seemed — with  added 
injustice — to  increase  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Only 
the  gendarme  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  her  at 
last  took  pity  on  her  and  promised  to  protect  her  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  had  found  time  to  collect  herself. 
Horror  gave  her  courage,  she  said. 

On  reaching  the  H6tel  de  Ville  she  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  went  up  the  steps  through  a  forest  of  pikes. 

A  man  pointed  his  weapon  at  her ;  the  gendarme 
knocked  it  down  with  his  sword,  and  thus  prevented 
her  falling.  ^<Had  I  fallen,"  Madame  de  Stael 
observed  truly,  '^I  was  lost;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
populace  to  respect  that  which  stands  upright:  but 
if  the  victim  is  once  struck  down  he  then  receives  no 
further  mercy." 

She  breathed  again  when  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  Robespierre ;  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud 
Yarennes  were  acting  as  his  secretaries.  The  latter 
had  not  shaved  for  a  fortnight  so  as  to  do  away  with 
all  signs  of  a  respectable  appearance.  The  hall  was 
full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  screamed 
*^Long  live  the  Nation,"  to  each  other;  only  the 
members  of  the  commune  sat  somewhat  higher  and 
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were  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  They 
made  room  for  Madame  de  Stael,  and  when  she  came 
to  herself  a  little,  she  heard  the  bailli  of  Virieu,  the 
envoy  from  Parma,  in  the  act  of  aflfirming  that  he  did 
not  know  her ;  his  circumstances  had  nothing  to  do 
with  hers,  whatever  they  might  be.  This  absence  of 
chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  man  worked  a 
reaction.  **  As  he  would  not,  apparently,  save  me  in 
this  trouble,*'  says  Madame  de  Stael,  ^*  I  determined 
to  do  the  best  for  myself.*'  She  therefore  stood  up 
and  explained  that  she  wished  to  stand  on  her  rights 
as  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and  pointed  to 
her  passports,  officially  made  out. 

At  that  very  moment  Manuel  appeared,  and  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  her  in  such  a  situation. 
He  hastily  declared  himself  in  her  favour  until  the 
commune  had  come  to  a  decision,  and  led  her  and  her 
maid  to  his  writing-room.  There  they  remained 
during  six  long  hours,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  given 
over  to  terror.  From  the  window  they  could  see  the 
murderers  with  their  sleeves  turned  up  and  bloody 
hands,  returning  with  wild  cries  across  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve.  The  travelling  carriage,  covered  with  luggage, 
still  stood  below,  and  they  were  preparing  to  plunder 
it  when  an  apparently  common  soldier  of  the  National 
Guard  clambered  on  to  it,  and  during  three  hours  pro- 
tected it  from  all  attacks. 

Madame  de  Stael  could  not  understand  how  such  an 
insignificant  matter  could  occupy  any  one  in  the 
midst  of  such  terrible  events. 
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Towards  evening  the  same  soldier  came  with 
Manuel  into  the  room  where  she  was  detained.  It 
was  no  other  than  Santerre,  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  several  times  had  been  employed 
in  distributing  the  com  stored  by  Necker  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  among  the  poor,  and  who  now 
made  his  gratitude  to  him  a  pretext  for  defending 
Madame  de  Stael's  carriage  instead  of  being  at  his 
post  and  restraining  the  butcheries  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  prisons.  She  was  so  shocked  by  this, 
that  even  at  such  a  moment  she  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  him  he  might  have  certainly  found  some- 
thing better  to  do.  Horror  was  depicted  on  Manuel's 
countenance.  He  had  procured  Beaumarchais'  escape 
a  few  days  before  by  means  of  gold.  He  now 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  have  saved  Madame  de 
Stael's  friends.  Nevertheless  his  share  in  that  week 
of  murder  was  by  no  means  imimportant.  Under  the 
pretext  of  preventing  the  threatened  destruction  of 
Verdun  he  had  called  the  people  to  arms  one  Sunday 
morning,  when  instead  of  going  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
they  made  for  the  prisons ;  and  it  was  he  who  in  the 
afternoon,  with  Billaud  and  the  members  of  the 
recently  appointed  committee  of  safety,  praised  the 
hordes,  who,  strengthened  by  the  wine  belonging  to  the 
commune,  pursued  their  bloody  work  by  night  and 
by  day.* 

In  the  evening,  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark, 

•  Sybd,   Oeschichte  der  Revolutionszeit^  i.  476,  479.     Granier  de 
Gassagnac,  Lea  Girondtns,  ii.  85,  156. 
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Manuel  took  Madame  de  Stael  back  to  the  embassy. 
He  had  not  ventured  to  do  so  earlier,  in  case  of  any 
encounter  with  the  populace. 

No  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  Torches 
were  being  used.  Manuel  was  obliged  repeatedly  to 
give  his  name  before  the  crowds  would  allow  him  and 
his  companion  to  pass.  A  way  was  only  cleared 
when  he  gave  his  title  as  a  procurator  of  the 
commune. 

On  reaching  the  Swedish  embassy  he  announced 
that  only  with  fresh  passports,  including  no  one 
except  her  maid,  would  she  be  allowed  to  start,  con- 
ducted by  a  gendarme  to  the  frontier. 

Tallien  the  Jacobin,  who  was  to  free  France  from 
Robespierre  about  two  years  afterwards,  appeared 
next  morning,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  commune 
to  conduct  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  barriers  of  Paris. 
At  the  time  of  his  entry  she  was  surrounded  by 
various  most  compromising  individuals.  She  begged 
him  not  to  make  mention  of  them.  He  gave  his 
promise  and  kept  it.  She  was  obliged  to  leave  these 
friends  without  any  last  friendly  words  of  farewell 
and  to  get  into  the  travelling-carriage  with  Tallien.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  there 
were  still  various  diflSculties  to  overcome,  after  which 
the  storm  seemed  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  it  was 
left  in  the  distance.  In  the  Jura  mountains  it  might 
almost  have  been  imagined  that  peace  reigned,  had 
not  the  foreign  war  been  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 
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**  I  confess/'  writes  Madame  de  Stael,  in  describing 
that  day,  "that  only  those  murderers  seemed  as 
foreigners  in  my  eyes,  in  whose  hands  I  had  left  all  my 
friends,  and  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  respectable 
people  in  France."  * 

The  2nd  of  September  had  robbed  her  of  more  than 
she  could  guess  on  leaving  her  home.  Two  of  her 
father's  best  friends,  Count  Montmorin  and  De  Lessart, 
were  no  more. 

The  first  singled  out  for  death  by  reason  of  his 
early  friendship  for  the  king,  and  his  faithfulness 
to  Louis  XVI.  in  misfortune,  through  the  discovery 
of  papers  in  the  Tuileries,  was  accused  of  con- 
spiracy on  the  10th  of  August,  and  although  the 
accusation  proved  groundless  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbaye,  and  there  murdered  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember.f 

At  the  same  period,  Foumier  the  American  was 
entrusted  to  bring  De  Lessart,  who  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  along  with  other  prisoners  from  Orleans  to 
Paris.  The  order  was  signed  by  Roland  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  he  also  found  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  purpose.  Foumier  only  brought  the  prisoners 
as  far  as  Versailles,  where  he  allowed  the  populace 
to  fall  upon  them  on  the  9th  September,  and  to  cut 
them  to  pieces,  whilst  enriching  himself  with  their 
possessions. 

La  Rouchefoucauld,  brought  up  by  his  mother  the 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  ConsiderationSy  xiii.  61-76. 
f  Mortimer  Ternaux,  Uiatoire  de  la  Terrcur^  iii.  16. 
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Duchesse  d'Anville  to  be  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  also  butchered  on  the  country  road 
before  the  gates  of  the  town  of  Gisors  on  the  4th  of 
September.  His  mother,  aged  ninety-three,  was  be- 
spattered by  his  blood  as  she  accompanied  him. 

This  victim  of  modern  barbarity  had  once  trans- 
lated Franklin's  **  Observations  on  the  politeness  and 
humane  manners  of  the  Indian  race  in  the  west  of 
America  !  "  Adrian  Duport,  the  unreflecting  defender 
of  the  revolutionary  cause,  was  rescued  by  Danton 
from  the  hands  of  Marat  and  fled  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  died  without  ever  seeing  his  country  again. 

Whilst  his  wife  presided  at  a  dinner  they  gave  on 
the  3rd  September,  Roland  described  the  events  of 
the  foregoing  days  as  such  ^*  that  it  was  seemly  to 
draw  a  veil  over  them.'' 

He  knew  that  the  people,  terrible  in  its  anger,  never 
forgot  justice.  It  required  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
to  make  him  aware  that  the  same  people  he  had  de- 
nounced as  murderers  in  the  Assembly  on  the  17th 
of  September  had  been  invested  by  himself  with  full 
power,  and  he  acknowledged,  with  tardy  repentance, 
that  he  had  not  known  the  sort  of  men  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  his  orders.*  More  certain  of  his  aims 
was  the  cynical  Danton,  who,  when  S^gur  reproached 
him  for  having,  as  minister  of  justice,  initiated  the 
September  murders,  replied:  **  You  forget  with  whom 
you  are  talking.  You  forget  that  we  are  the  canaille^ 
that  we  spring  from  the  gutter,  that  if  your  views 

•  Mortimer  Ternaux,  Histoire  de  (a  Terreur^  iu.  187  ;  iv.  7,  8, 13. 
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should  ever  come  to  be  verified  we  should  be  forced 
back  to  it,  and  that  we  can  only  reign  by  fear/*  * 

Having  attained  this  experiment  in  governing,  in 
six  days  and  five  nights  there  were  171  prisoners  in 
the  Ahbaye^  169  in  the  Force^  223  in  the  Chdtelet^ 
328  in  the  Condergeriej  120  in  the  Carmelites^  73  in 
the  Tour  St.  Bernard^  79  in  Ste.  PSlagie^  170  in 
JBic^tre^  35  in  the  SalpStridre.  Amongst  the  victims 
were  250  priests,  3  bishops,  officers  of  high  rank, 
judges,  Montmorin,  a  former  minister,  a  member  of 
the  houses  of  France  and  Savoy,  the  Princess  of  Lam- 
balle-Penthievre.  Side  by  side  with  the  first  names 
in  France  were  those  of  common  women,  convicts, 
old  beggars,  43  children  of  the  lower  classes,  and  one 

negro,  t 

*^  How  could  we  ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  character 
of  the  French  nation  as  to  think  them  capable  of 
liberty?'^  wrote  Romilly,  who,  only  in  May,  had  called 
the  French  Revolution  "  the  most  glorious  event  that 
had  ever  taken  place  since  human  affairs  have  been 
recorded." J 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  these  times, 
Madame  de  Stael  gave  birth  to  her  second  son  Albert, 
at  Coppet. 

Necker's  house  was  filled  with  refugees.  He  him- 
self shared  the  glory  of  placing  himself  at  the  king's 
disposal  for  his  defence  along  with  Malesherbes,  who 

•  General  Comte  de  S^gur,  Histoire  et  Memoires,  i.  12. 

t  Taine,  OrigineSf  etc.     La  Revolution^  ii.  807. 

%  Romilly,  Memoirs ^  ii.  1,4.     Letter  to  Dumont,  Sept.  1792. 
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had  returned  to  the  capital  from  Switzerland  after 
the  20th  of  June.  His  ofEer  to  serve  him  as  advocate 
is  dated  October,  1792.  The  publication  of  a 
memorial  on  this  subject  caused  the  sequestration  of 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  still  remaining  in  France, 
as  well  as  of  the  money  he  had  advanced  to  the  State 
Treasury.* 

Necker  wasted  no  time  in  useless  lamentation,  but 
set  to  work  at  his  book  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which;  if  less  remarkable  than  his  former  work  upon 
the  executive,  still  expresses  ripened  political  experi- 
ence. Although  begun  at  that  period  and  soon  com- 
pleted, it  could  not  appear  till  1796. 

The  care  of  his  invalid  wife  more  and  more  took  up 
his  thoughts ;  he  never  left  her,  and,  as  his  daughter 
mentions,  he  often  remained  motionless  for  hours  sup- 
porting the  sufferer  who  could  not  now  sleep  at  night, 
and  could  only  dose  off  occasionally  in  his  arms.f 

But  even  Madame  Necker  did  not  allow  herself  to 
be  overcome  by  personal  trials  and  the  storms  of  the 
period.  In  thankful  acknowledgment  of  her  happy 
married  life,  with  her  dying  hand  she  wrote  her  Reflec- 
tionstspan  Divorce,  indefenceof  family  ties  as  the  found- 
ation of  all  social  institutions.  They  are  directed 
against  the  law  brought  forward  by  Condorcet  and 
sanctioned    by    the    Gironde  in    September,   1792, 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Consid&attons,  xiii.  79.  Necker,  Reflexions 
presentees  a  la  Nation  Franqaise  sur  le  Proces  de  Louis  XVI. 

t  Madwne  de  Stael,  Du  Caradere  de  M,  Necker  et  de  sa  vie  privee, 
xrii.  88. 
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whereby  married  couples  only  needed  to  announce 
their  divorce  to  make  it  valid. 

This  was  the  only  book  she  ever  wrote ;  when  it 
appeared  in  1802,  the  Vicomte  de  Bonald  greeted  it 
as  a  **  noble  work,"  and  Roederer  asserted  that  it 
was  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage. 

Saint-Beuve  testifies  that  the  faults  of  taste  and 
solemn  declamation  are  overcome  by  the  deep  con- 
victions and  the  charm  of  the  scenes  this  authoress 
describes.  The  moral  gain  and  the  example  of  a 
whole  life  are  both  brought  forward  in  a  good  cause.* 

Whilst  Madame  Necker  thus  spent  a  harmonious 
but  painful  existence,  the  quiet  surroundings  weighed 
upon  her  daughter  with  unbearable  severity,  after  the 
past  excitement. 

Personal  reasons  for  discouragement  were  added  to 
the  depression  usually  following  on  any  extraordinary 
tension.  Her  father  was  entirely  absorbed  in  nursing 
Madame  Necker.  The  latter  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand  or  show  indulgence  for  a  tone  of  thought 
against  which  she  had  never  herself  had  cause  to 
struggle,  and  for  which  her  well-regulated  nature 
could  find  no  excuse. 

The  words  addressed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  her 
husband  were  doubtless  produced  by  these  sentiments, 
^^J^ai  toute  la  Suisse  dans  tm  magnifique  horreury 

She  repeated  both  to  herself  and  to  him  that  it 
could  be  possible  to  work  in  Paris  for  good,  and  to 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundif  240,  488.     Roederer,  y.  129. 
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save  the  life  of  others  in  a  position  sheltered  by  their 
official  character. 

She  wrote  to  her  husband  that  she  had  sent  away 
her  horses,  chiefly  because  of  the  expense,  and  next 
because  she  preferred  solitude  to  enforced  sociability. 

Although  the  French  democracy  appeared  to  her  to 
be  a  terrible  scourge,  she  was  not  afraid  to  face  it ; 
the  quiet  country  life  was  utterly  distasteful  to  her  and 
gave  her  a  feeUng  of  suffocation.* 

It  was  not  long  before  this  quiet  life  was  threatened 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  army  of  the  south,  commanded  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montesquieu,  a  moderate  man,  but  long  suspect y 
had  been  commissioned  in  August  to  penetrate  to 
Savoy,  and  then  to  turn  towards  Geneva. 

Clavifere,  the  Girondin  finance  minister,  had  been 
expelled  from  his  native  town  by  the  Genevese  patri- 
cians in  1782,  and  was  now  determined  to  take  his 
revenge. 

His  agents,  Dassier  and  Flournoy,  and  next  Bar- 
tli^emy  and  Chateauneuf,  the  diplomatic  agents  in 
Berne  and  Geneva,  propagated  revolutionary  ideas 
among  the  people,  and  amongst  the  commercial  class, 
many  of  whom  were  already  pledged  to  the  French 
interests  by  the  possession  of  assignats.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  Savoy  and  the  coimtry  of  Nice  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  A  federal  army  was 
quickly  assembled  to  defend  Geneva  in  its  peril. 

•  Vicomte  d'Haussonyille,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker^  ii.  257. 
To  Boron  de  Stael,  undated. 
VOL.  n.  M 
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If  Geneva  were  attacked  the  whole  of  Switzerland 
would  be  mixed  up  in  the  war.  Montesquiou,  who 
was  horrified  at  the  plunder  tolerated  in  the  wars  insti- 
tuted by  the  convention,  and  who  did  not  desire  to 
see  his  troops  become  a  horde  of  bandits,  made  use  of 
this  circumstance  to  negotiate. 

For  the  time  Geneva  was  saved,  but  Montesquiou, 
accused  of  treachery  by  the  Jacobins,  had  only  time 
to  fly  to  the  town  he  had  not  wished  to  conquer. 
Dinner  had  just  been  served  at  Coppet  when  he 
appeared  in  the  dining  room,  unannounced,  and  at 
first  unrecognised,  in  full  uniform,  and  after  being 
made  welcome  by  his  friends,  proceeded  to  relate  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  he,  the  general,  liad  forsaken  his 
own  army.* 

Meanwhile  Baron  de  Stael,  whose  wishes  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  his  wife  with  regard  to  their 
return  to  Paris,  had  done  everything  to  bring  about 
that  result.  They  were  favoured  by  the  intention 
cherished  by  the  Regent  of  Sweden  of  attempting  to 
re-establish  the  Swedish  official  representation  in 
France,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

The  National  Convention  had  nominally  governed 
since  the  21st  of  September,  but  the  insurgent  com- 
mune of  the  10th  of  August  was  virtually  in  power. 
On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  power  of  that  commune 
passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
provisional  commune,  to  be  again  replaced,  from  the 
19th  of  August,  1793,  until  the  death  of  Robespierre, 

•  Vicomte  d'Haussonville,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  ii.  281. 
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by  the  commune  of  the  great  year  of  terror,  1793- 
1794.* 

These  revolutionary  forces  had,  moreover,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  important  portfolio  of  the  War  Office, 
with  its  financial  means  of  assistance,  into  the  hands 
of  Pache,  one  of  their  own  creatures,  who,  aided  by 
the  Extreme  Left  of  Jacobinism,  by  Marat,  Chaumette 
and  Hubert,  opened  the  second  epoch  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  regarded  the  army. 

It  was  incomparably  more  important  to  him  and  his 
party  to  establish  an  armed  democracy  than  to  organize 
the  army;  and  a  successful  leader  like  Dumouriez, 
even  had  he  not  been  a  political  intriguer,  might  be 
considered  as  a  much  greater  danger  than  the  hostile 
armies. 

Self-preservation,  which  now  demanded  the  con- 
demnation of  the  king,  forced  the  Gironde,  which 
hoped  thereby  to  save  itself,  and  the  Mountain,  which 
could  only  retain  power  by  this  means,  to  destroy 
all  who  did  not  unconditionally  surrender  to  their 
tyranny. 

The  intentions  of  those  who  now  ruled  over  the 
fate  of  France  were  not  represented  by  the  victories 
of  Jemmapes  and  Valmy,  but  by  the  revolutionizing 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  by  levying  heavy  taxes  on 
the  proprietors,  first  in  Belgium,  and  then  in  all  con- 
quered countries. 

•  Mortimer  Temanx,  Histoire  de  la  Terreur^  ii.  289 ;  v.  102,  180 ; 
Tii.  473  ;  viii.  1,  etc. 
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Robespierre  prerailed  over  the  inactiTe  eloqneDce  of 
the  Girondiiig  in  home  polity,  and  not  only  asserted 
that  the  September  days  were  free  from  blame,  but 
spoke  in  their  praise.  In  his  celebrated  speech  of 
December,  1792,  attacking  property,  he  exhausted  the 
modem  socialist  programme.* 

In  foreign,  more  than  in  home  affairs,  he  had 
to  reckon  with  another  influence,  that  of  Danton. 
**  Everything  will  be  all  right/'  said  the  latter,  "  as 
long  as  it  is  a  case  of  Robespierre  and  Danton.  Woe 
is  mo,  if  ever  it  became  a  case  of  Danton  and 
Xtobespierre.*'  t 

The  force  of  circumstances  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing this  conclusion.  The  minister  of  justice,  who  had 
returned  to  office  on  the  2nd  September,  had  formed 
plans  which  did  not  exclude  an  understanding  with 
Dumouriez,  and  protected  the  latter  in  the  meantime 
from  the  hatred  of  his  Jacobin  enemies.  On  the  30th 
November  Danton  had  repaired,  with  three  of  his 
colleagues,  to  the  general  in  Belgium,  as  commissioner 
from  the  Convention,  to  set  forth  its  complaints  against 
tlio  management  of  the  army  and  to  make  ready  to 
incorporate  Belgium,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  Jacobin  policy  of  conquest  which 
had  recently  arisen  in  place  of  mere  propaganda. 

Thither  also  wended  Baron  de  Stael,  who  reckoning 
on  his  friendship  with  Danton  had  consented'  to  de- 

•  IlamoK  TiV  de  Rob^spierrey  ii.  549,  552,  681,  etc.  Mortimer 
Toruttux,  liiatoire  (/c  /<i  IWreur,  iv.  888. 

f  Nwker,  De  la  Jit'rolution  Fran^aise^  x.  39. 
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mand  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  Swedish 
neutrality  in  the  great  continental  war  against  France, 
and  to  undertake  a  secret  mission  by  returning  to 
Paris.  In  Stockholm,  Reuterholm,  who  was  then  in 
office,  and  the  mutual  friend  of  the  Regent  and  of 
Stael,  alone  knew  of  this.  The  secret  was  so  well 
kept  that  in  December  Morris  emphatically  denied 
the  report  of  such  a  mission,  and  even  remarked  that 
important  negotiations  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
conmiitted  to  Stael.*  On  his  way  to  France  the 
latter  had  a  meeting  at  Copenhagen  with  the  minister 
Count  BemstorfF,  who  being  opposed  to  Russia,  was 
inclined  to  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  From  thence 
Baron  de  Stael  went  to  Brussels,  but  owing  to  the 
news  of  the  king's  trial  he  did  not,  in  the  meantime, 
venture  to  continue  his  journey  to  the  French  capital. 
He  was  still  in  Brussels  when  the  king  was  decapi- 
tated, and  on  the  12th  of  February  the  Regent  wrote 
to  him,  that  the  atrocities  which  had  taken  place  in 
Paris  had  so  horrified  mankind  by  their  savage  bar- 
barity, that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  any  alliance 
with  France  without  drawing  down  the  righteous  anger 
of  Europe; 

At  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  not  be  broken  o£E,  but  that  they  should 
be  deferred  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  t 

Stael,  however,  thought  otherwise.  In  the  same  way 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Oouvirneur  Morris y  ii.  247. 
t  L^nzon  Le  Due,  Correspandance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stael' 
Holetdn,  255,  256. 
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as  he  had  worked  against  a  policy  of  coalition  under 
Gustavus  III.,  he  now  followed  his  own  inclinations 
and  had  a  policy  of  his  own.  This  time  he  certainly 
knew  that  he  was  not  essentially  deviating  from  his 
royal  master's  real  intentions.  Stael  reached  Paris  at 
the  end  of  February,  after  an  interview  withDumouriez, 
who  considered  the  king's  death  as  both  disgraceful 
and  as  threatening  danger  to  himself,  but  who  just  at 
this  time  hoped  for  a  turn  of  affairs  in  his  favour,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Pache  and  the  appointment  of  his 
friend  Beumonville  as  minister  of  war. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  French  Republic 
were  confined  to  the  friendship  of  the  governor  of 
Algiers,  -^  the  internal  condition  of  which  country," 
Taine  jokingly  adds  in  mentioning  this  fact,  ^Holer- 
ably  resembled  its  own."  *  These,  circumstances  led 
Lebrun,  the  foreign  minister,  to  receive  the  Swedish 
minister  with  much  consideration.  Under  the  pretext 
that  England  threatened  the  negotiations  for  neutrality, 
Stael  demanded  subsidies  for  Sweden  and  requested 
an  alliance  with  the  Prench  Republic.f 

Before  any  decision  was  arrived  at,  the  news 
from  the  Vendue,  where  the  recruiting  laws  finaUy 
caused  the  cup  of  indignation  against  the  Parisian 
tyranny  to  overflow,  added  to  the  news  of  Dumou- 
riez's  defeat  on  the  18th  of  March  at  Neerwinden, 
caused  the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off.  From 
Stockholm  fresh  orders  came,  meanwhile,  to  Stael  to 
keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  in  reply  to  the 

*  Taine,  Origines,  etc.    La  BSvolutiorif  ii.  136. 
^ybel,  Qeachtchte  der  H^olutumszeiU  ii*  268. 
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inquiries  made  by  the  powers  as  to  the  object  of  his 
mission  in  Paris^  the  Regent  asserted  that  Stael  was 
only  there  on  account  of  his  wife,  and  had  never  been 
accredited  otherwise  than  to  Louis  XVI.*  In  all  pro- 
bability, in  consequence  of  this  explanation,  several  of 
her  biographers  give  an  account  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
residence  in  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1793,  and  add 
that  she  received  many  of  the  notabilities  of  that  date 
at  her  house,  f 

A  letter  of  Necker's  to  Meister  conclusively  deter- 
mines that  such  a  residence  never  took  place.  ^*  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you  who  love  us,  and  whom  we 
love,"  he  writes,  "  how  deeply  this  journey  distresses 
us.  I  have  advanced  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
prevent  it.  My  daughter  is  obliged  to  go  through 
France,  which  increases  our  anxiety  although  she  will 
not  go  near  Paris.'*  J 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1793,  Madame  de  Stael  is 
spoken  of  as  the  centre  of  a  small  colony  of  emigrants 
at  Juniper  Hall,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey. 

Par  from  associating  herself  with  the  men  belonging 
to  the  Convention  as  her  husband  had  done,  she  was 
occupied  in  the  circle  of  friends  she  had  f oimd  on 
English  territory;  Narbonne,   Jaucourt,  and  Mont- 

*  L^onzon  Le  Dae,  Correspondance  Diplomatique,  etc.  258. 

t  Bondelet,  Madame  de  Stael  et  Rausseau,  Paris,  1851.  On  the 
other  hand :  Vicomte  d'Haussonville,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necher,  ii. 
note. 

X  Necker  to  Meister.  RoUe,  Dec.  19,  1792.  Unpublished  letters 
from  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Th.  Bbeinhardt  At  Winterthor. 
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morency  witli  the  endeavour  to  do  all  in  her  power 
towards  saving  the  king. 

The  deed  of  the  21st  of  January  altered  the  situa- 
tion in  England  for  her,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
French  refugees. 

Although  in  the  beginning  favourable  to  the  move- 
ment in  France,  even  after  the  first  disillusions,  and 
still  unwaveringly  pledged  by  the  attitude  of  Pitt  to 
the  interests  of  peace  and  of  non-intervention,  the 
English  Government  only  altered  its  bearing  when  the 
project  arose  of  incorporating  Belgium,  when  Holland 
was  threatened,  and  when  the  ceaseless  insults  and 
challenges  of  the  Jacobins  brought  the  interests  of  the 
British  nation  into  question.* 

After  exhausting  every  attempt  at  an  understanding, 
the  Government,  with  much  hesitation,  resolved  to 
interfere,  but  the  sound  political  opinion  of  the 
English  people  had  long  ceased  to  be  deceived  by  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  English  would  have  quietly 
accepted  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  would  have  come 
to  an  understanding  with  a  Republican  Government. 
But  the  10th  of  August  crippled  their  sympathies; 
and  after  the  September  days,  after  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  December,  declaring  war  against  the  whole 
European  establishment ;  after  the  king's  trial  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Jacobin  conception  of 
the  Social  Contract^  horror  and  disgust  replaced  all 
the    wishes    and  expectations  England   had   associ- 

•  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vi.  2,  4,  7, 
18,  14,  82,  181-184. 
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ated  with  the  days  of  1789.  The  disillusion  was  the 
more  complete  from  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  the  conviction  that  liberty  was  the 
principal  aim  of  the  French  had  outlived  all  Burke's 
warnings.*  An  example  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
James  Mackintosh,  the  author  of  Vindicae  Oallicae^ 
the  best  pamphlet  directed  against  Burke,  published 
in  1791,  and  translated  by  the  Due  de  Cliartres,  after- 
wards King  Louis  Philippe.  Scarcely  two  years 
elapsed  when  its  author  had  to  give  up  his  own 
point  of  view  for  that  of  his  great  opponent,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Fox,  had  been  **  right  too  soon  / ''  t 
Public  opinion  now  so  completely  sided  with  Burke 
that  it  accused  Pitt  of  culpable  delay  in  arming 
against  France. 

It  was  impossible  to  forget  how  ill  the  English  hos- 
pitality shown  to  La  Fayette  and  Noailles,  the  French 
defenders  of  liberty,  on  their  way  to  America,  had 
been  requited ;  and  the  unconcealed  expressions  of 
political  hatred  which  fell  both  from  the  lips  of 
Chauvelin  the  French  ambassador,  and  from  those  of 
the  refugees,  could  not  fail  to  ofPend  those  who  had 
done  all  in  their  power  in  England  to  mitigate  their 
misfortunes.  I 

In  his  reminiscences  Rist,  the  Danish  diplomatef 
relates,    **  that    the    emigrants    mingled    a   gloomy 

•  Leckjy  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vi.  61,  57. 
t  Dr.  Bnmey,  Memoirs^  iii.     Fox  upon  Burke,  1792. 
\  Lord  Auckland,  Jbttr/iaZ  am;?  Correspondence,  ii,  ^21,  447.  Lecky, 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vi.  112,  123. 
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hopeless  ill-will  towards  their  own  country  with 
mocking  censure  against  hospitable  England/^  which 
distressed  even  a  foreigner  like  himself.* 

The  task  of  assisting  the  French  refugees  was  no 
light  one,  if  it  is  remembered  that  amongst  others  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  Catholic  priests  fled  to 
England.  Lady  Buckingham  found  employment  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  of  these,!  whilst  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  provided  them,  free  of  charge,  with 
Catholic  Bibles,  and  the  State  advanced  two  million 
francs  to  cover  their  most  pressing  requirements,  t 
It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  a  committee  of 
English  women  prolonged  the  life  of  multitudes  of 
emigrants  at  that  time,  established  schools  for  their 
children,  whilst  Lady  Sheffield  fell  a  victim  to  her 
philanthrophy  in  the  hospital  she  had  erected  for  sick 
French  refugees,  t 

More  distressing  than  all  the  material  sufPerings  of 
exile  was  the  party  hatred  transplanted  to  foreign 
soil,  against  which  the  small  band  of  friends  had  to 
contend,  whilst  Madame  de  Stael  attempted  to  lighten 
the  days  of  their  banishment  in  the  shelter  of  Juniper 
Hall. 

Patriotic  grief  and  common  hardship  did  not  modify 
the  old  antagonisms.      The  shattered  hopes  of  the 

♦  Rist,  Lehenaerinnerungen,  i.  387. 

t  JerviB,  TJie  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revolution^  225,  etc. 

J  Lord  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence^  ii.  448.  ForneroD, 
Histoire  des  Emigres,  ii.  52,  58.  For  farther  details,  F.  X.  Plasse, 
Le  Glergi  Francis  refugie  en  Angleterre, 
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Constitutionalists  seemed  no  less  blameable  than  the 
deeds  of  the  Convention  in  the  eyes  of  the  irreconcil- 
ables  belonging  to  the  Right. 

"  You  often  write  nonsense,"  wrote  the  Comte 
d'^Artois  to  Montlosier,  the  Royalist,  who  edited  tlie 
Courrier  de  Londrea.  ^^Sire,"  he  replied,  **I  hear  so 
much  nonsense  spoken  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  am 
guilty  of  it  myself  from  time  to  time."  * 

LaJly  ToUendal  was  called  la  lie  du  peuple^  and 
Burke  would  only  allow  him  the  one  merit  of  having 
repented  for  past  misdeeds,  although  he  himself  de- 
clared that  he  repented  of  nothing.  Even  Malouet 
came  under  suspicion,  and  Cazal^s  quarrelled  with 
Rivarol  at  the  lord  mayor's  table.  To  some,  emigra- 
tion meant  the  right  to  flee,  to  others  it  meant  the 
duty  of  fighting.  The  idea  of  a  Restoration  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  arms  was  firmly  adhered  to,  and  yet 
every  one  was  branded  as  a  traitor  who  had  endea- 
voured to  bring  about  an  imderstanding  with  the 
foreign  powers  before  the  last  extremity  had  been 
reached.  Only  on  one  point  all  these  elements  of  a 
ship-wrecked  world,  thus  thrown  upon  a  foreign  shore, 
seemed  to  agree;  that  the  high  culture  envied  and 
admired  by  Europe  in  the  days  of  their  happiness  and 
splendour,  was  now  to  be  put  on  its  trial,  and  would 
lose  its  whole  value  were  it  to  prove  purely  superficial. 
The  useless  frivolity  and  barren  pursuits  of  the  emi- 
grants on  the  Rhine,  oflFered  a  contrast  to  the  dignity 

*  Bardoox,  Le  Comte  de  MonHoaier^  127. 
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and  the  distinguished  equanimity  shown  by  those  on 
English  soil  during  their  poverty  and  privation.  In 
cold  rooms,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  and  with 
bad  and  insufficient  food,  women  distinguished  at  the 
court  of  Versailles  earned  their  living  and  that  of 
their  children;  they  made  flowers,  prepared  embroi- 
deries, painted  and  drew,  whilst  their  husbands  gave 
lessons,  established  branches  of  French  industries  in 
England,  and  whilst  waiting  for  better  times,  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  dish  of  potatoes  in  the 
London  eating-houses  without  losing  their  cheerfulness 
during  the  privations  they  had  to  endure.*  The 
English  were  so  struck  by  these  contrasts  in  the 
French  character,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  reproduced  the 
impression  made  upon  his  countrymen  in  verses  which 
chance  has  preserved. 

"  A  nation  here  I  pity  and  admire, 
Whom  noblest  sentiments  of  glory  fire. 
Yet  taught  by  custom's  force  and  bigot  fear 
To  serve  with  pride  and  boast  the  yoke  they  bear  ; 
Whose  nobles,  bom  to  cringe  and  to  command, 
In  courts  a  mean,  in  camps  a  generous  band  ; 
From  each  low  tool  of  power  content  receive 
Those  laws  their  dreaded  arms  to  Europe  give  ; 
Whose  people  vain  in  want,  in  bondage  blest, 
The'  plundered,  gay;  industrious  though  oppressed, 
With  happy  follies  rise  above  their  fate, 
The  jest  and  envy  of  each  wiser  state."  f 

•  Vicomte  d'Haussonville,  Souvenirs^  i.  1 ,  etc. 
f  Schlegel's  Letters.     MSS.  in  the  Dresden  Library.     Domford,  a 
young  Englishman,  to  Schlegel,  Aug.  22,  1790. 
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These  French  emigrants  leamt  to  do  without  every- 
thing, except  good  society  and  intercourse  with  sym- 
pathetic friends  who  they  sought  out,  with  their  bit  of 
bread  in  their  pockets,  when  their  strength  was 
exhausted  by  their  day's  unwonted  toil.  "Do  not 
travel  abroad,"  said  Talleyrand  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Brionne,  fearing  the  chances  of  such  an  unaccustomed 
existence  for  that  distinguished  woman;  "neither  in 
Paris  nor  in  any  of  your  chateaux  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  remain ;  but  go  to  some  small  provincial  town,  and 
try  to  live  there  unnoticed/'  "jPi,  Monsieur  d'Autun^^ 
was  the  reply,  ^^paysanne  tant  qv!on  vaudray  bour* 
geoise  Jamais.''^  * 

"  I  have  always  noticed,"  wrote  La  Fayette's  sister- 
in-law,  "  that  it  is  a  sign  of  low  birth  and  of  a  low 
mind  to  complain  of  deprivations,  otherwise  than  very 

casually."t 

The   Princess  of  Talmont,  who  sought  for  work 

without  linen  or  money  and  with  wooden  shoes  on 

her  feet ;  Chateaubriand,  who  having  no  blanket  put 

a  straw-bottomed  chair  on  his  bed  to  keep  him  warm 

in  his  London  garret,  whilst  the  visions  awakened  in 

the  American  forest  of  Natchez  and  Atala  swam  before 

his  eyes — ^thought  and  acted  in  similar  fashion. 

The  few  who  had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such 
a  future  employed  their  fortunes  in  keeping  house  for 
their  necessitous  friends. 

Unequalled  in  this  respect  was  the  example  of  the 

*  ForneroDy  Hiatoire  dea  Emigres,  i.  213. 

t  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  La  Frincesse  de  Poix,  Paris,  1855. 
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afore-mentioned  Countess  Tess6,  that  original  dis- 
ciple of  Voltaire,  of  a  mind  as  acute  as  her  common- 
sense  was  sound,  who  once  in  speaking  of  Madame 
de  Stael  made  the  remark  that  were  she  herself  a 
queen  she  would  command  her  to  talk  to  her  all  day- 
long. 

In  Switwerland  first  and  then  in  Witmold,  not  far 
from  Eutin,  she  founded  a  farming  colony,  where, 
although  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  clergy 
in  their  spiritual  capacity,  she  looked  after  poverty- 
stricken  priests  and  her  emigrant  country-folk,  and  with- 
out making  any  distinction  as  to  their  political  creed 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  their  living. 
There  her  niece,  the  Marquise  de  Montagu,  sister- 
in-law  to  La  Fayette,  published  the  work  entitled 
(Euvres  de  Emigrh^  which  was  distributed  all  over 
the  world,  and  benefited  forty  thousand  human 
beings.* 

In  another  way,  and  in  the  meanwhile  restricted 
to  a  smaller  circle,  Madame  de  Stael,  aided  by  what 
was  still  a  large  fortune,  carried  on  the  benevolent 
work  of  rescue  and  help  which  she  was  to  continue 
in  the  following  year  at  Coppet  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  Amongst  those  she  sheltered  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  at  Juniper  Hall  were  Malouet,  Jau- 
court,  and  Madame  de  la  Ch&tre.  The  youthful  tem- 
perament of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  peculiar  circum- 

•  Anne  Dominique  de  Noaillcs,  Marquise  de  Montagu^  190,  270. 
J.  Janssen,  Friedrich  Leopold^  Oraf  zu  Stolberg,  i.  882,  421. 
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stances  of  her  life  at  that  time,  and  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse  withstood  the  trials  of  that  period 
notwithstanding  her  share  in  the  distress. 

Her  neighbours  in  the  country  were  Dr.  Bumey, 
the  friend  of  Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  known  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  music,  with  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Phillips,  and  Miss  Fanny  Burney.  The  last,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen,  was  known  since  1778  as  the 
authoress  of  the  novel  entitled  Evelina^  which  was 
soon  followed  by  Cecilia^  and  both  were  considered 
the  best  of  their  kind  since  those  of  Smollett.  Avoid- 
ing everything  unpleasant  and  coarse,  they  mark  a 
turning  point  in  novel-writing  by  their  wholesome 
realism  and  fine  humour,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  London  life.  Burke,  Gibbon.,  Sheridan,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  Macaulay,*  at  a  subsequent 
period,  extol  and  admire  them  as  the  first  successful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  feminine  talent  to  give  a 
faithful  description  of  the  truth. 

This  gifted  woman,  who  afterwards  married  General 
d'Arblay,  one  of  the  guests  at  Juniper  Hall,  and  Nar- 
bonne's  friend,  was  transported  as  it  were  into  another 
world  by  her  stirring  intercourse  with  these  intel- 
lectual French  people.  Writing  and  composition  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Madame  de  Stael  sometimes 
produced  poems  in  the  evening,  or  declaimed  from 
Tancred  amongst  other  things  ;  and  if  she  had  visits 
to  pay  in  the  neighbourhood,  Talleyrand,  Narbonne, 
Montmorency,  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  staying  with 

*  Macaulay^s  Essay St  i.  1. 
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her  would  take  the  box-seat  on  her  modest  one-horsed 
carriage,  and  putting  down  the  window  would  share 
in  the  conversation. 

Miss  Bumey  soon  made  friends  with  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  directed  her  first  English  letters  to 
her  and  met  her  affection  with  her  usual  warmth. 

"  WTien  I  learned  to  read  English^''  so  runs  one  of 
these  first  and  as  yet  modest  attempts,  **  I  began  hy 
Milton^  to  know  all  or  renounce  at  all  in  once  I  '^ 

To  the  English  visitors  at  Juniper  Hall  Talleyrand 
was  the  most  astonishing  apparition  in  the  circle.  The 
10th  of  August  had  brought  his  official  position  to  an 
imtimely  end.  His  personal  security  was  at  the  same 
time  endangered  by  the  suspicion  that  he  was  in  the 
royal  pay  as  a  secret  agent,  a  suspicion  engendered 
by  the  discovery  of  the  copy  of  a  letter  in  the  iron 
safe  at  the  Tuileries,  addressed  by  him  to  La  Porte 
the  royal  Intendant,  and  dated  April  22,  1791. 

Whilst  he  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  his 
enemies  asserted  that  he  had  bought  it  back  from 
Danton  and  destroyed  it.  By  granting  him  a  pass- 
port Danton  in  any  case  facilitated  his  fiight  to 
England,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1792. 

Talleyrand  announced  his  return  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville the  foreign  minister,  assuring  him  that  what  he 
sought  was  quiet  and  security  in  a  free  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  cabinet  in  reference  to  any  infor- 
mation regarding  French  affairs  which  it  might  desire 
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to  possess.  This  ojBEer  was  silently  ignored,  and  Talley- 
rand was  restricted  to  intercourse  with  the  opposition 
represented  by  Fox  and  Lord  Lansdowne.* 

That  a  treacherous  alliance  with  the  court  was 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jacobins  did  not  shield  hiin 
against  the  Royalists,  who  accused  him  of  being  a 
renegade  from  their  midst.  His  friend  Dumont  de- 
scribes him  at  that  time  as  pale,  silent,  rather  cor- 
pulent, remarkable  for  a  deep,  strong  voice,  otherwise 
quiet  in  appearance,  f 

Only  his  intimate  friends  knew  another  Talleyrand, 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  witty,  and  ruled  by  the  wish 
to  pleeuse.  To  come  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow-suflFerers 
he  sold  his  small  library,  his  last  possession,  and  with- 
out arousing  contradiction  Madame  de  Stael  could 
call  him  **  the  best  of  men,*'  un  caractdre  meconnu,  in 
writing  to  Meister. 

Talleyrand  shared  the  right  with  her  of  fighting 
the  Jacobins,  corrected  her  enunciation  when  she  de- 
claimed, deliberated  with  her  upon  the  first  sketch  of 
the  pamphlet,  **  Upon  the  Influence  of  the  Passions,^ 
and  assured  Miss  Burney  that  the  perusal  of  Hvelina  and 
Cecilia  entirely  compensated  to  him  for  the  disappoint- 
ments of  ambition.  BolLmann,  too,  who  had  mean- 
while gone  to  Paris  and  come  back  again,  paid 
Madame  de  Stael  a  visit.  She  wanted  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Narbonne, 

•  BvlweTy  Life  of  Talleyrand.  Tauchnitz  Edition,  11 G,  133.  Lecky, 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  yi.  47. 
t  Dumont^  Souvemrsj  861,  862. 
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who  had  hurt  the  delicate  feeling  of  his  deliverer 
by  wishing  to  give  him  a  yearly  income,*  and  when 
she  was  in  London  in  June  she  met  BoUmann,  who 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  renewal  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

**  *  We  must  be  alone  to  have  a  talk/  said  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  then  she  took  my  arm  and  led  me 
down  the  steps  to  her  carriage,  as  she  was  just  going 
to  pay  a  necessary  call.  As  we  were  about  to  get  in, 
the  Genevese  ambassador  came  to  wait  upon  her ;  she 
gave  him  audience  in  the  same  way  in  the  carriage. 
When  we  reached  the  place  at  which  she  wanted  to 
stop,  the  ambassador  left  us.  Madame  de  Stael  got 
out;  begged  me  to  wait  for  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  left  me  sitting  alone  in  this  way  for  half-an- 
hour.  When  she  returned  she  brought  the  friend 
with  her  upon  whom  she  had  been  calling,  to  put  her 
down  at  some  other  place.  Then  we  went  home. 
She  was  in  her  morning  dress,  and  when  we  reached 
her  room  she  called  to  her  maid  to  come  and  imdress 
her.  At  last  we  were  alone,  for  the  servants  are  as 
nobody  according  to  French  notions.  I  stood  at  one 
corner  of  the  chimney-piece,  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  and  beautifully  powdered,  hat  in  hand.  She 
at  the  other  corner  with  nothing  on  but  her  petticoat 
and  chemise,  rolling  a  bit  of  paper  in  her  fingers, 
without  which  she  cannot  exist.  She  gets  up  with 
it   in   the   morning,  and   goes   to  bed  with  it.      In 

•  F.  Kapp,  Justus  Erich   BoUmann.     Ein   Lebensbild  aus  zwei 
Welt-theilen,  116,  136. 
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this  condition  she  began  to  praise  and  defend 
Narbonne  with  singular  warmth,  and  an  extraordinary- 
flow  of  words.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  against  this, 
except  that  the  obligation  had  weighed  upon  me,  I 
knew  not  why.  I  had  returned  it  not  to  offend  any- 
body, but  to  free  myself  from  a  burden.  *  You  are  as 
sensitive  as  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  she  replied,  and  for  the 

moment  our  interview  was  at  an  end On  the 

third  occasion,  when  Narbonne  was  present,  she  said, 
*We  are  all  good  children,  and  we  must  not  quarrel.' 
Thus  matters  were  put  straight.  We  were  a  few  days 
together  in  London  after  that,  and  subsequently 
Madame  de  Stael  went  to  the  coimtry  with  Narbonne, 
where  I  visited  her  several  times.  She  continually 
sang  soft  Italian  airs  to  me,  and  played  to  me ;  by 
degrees  we  became  quite  friendly,  and  what  had 
occurred  was  quite  forgotten.  The  Stael  is  a  genius. 
An  extraordinary,  eccentric  woman  in  all  that  she 
does.  She  only  sleeps  during  a  very  few  hours,  and 
is  xminterruptedly  and  fearfully  busy  all  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

"  Her  conversations  are  treatises  or  a  conglomerated 
mass  of  cleverness  and  wit.  Only  she  cannot  endure 
commonplace  people.  Whilst  her  hair  is  being 
dressed^  whilst  she  breakfasts,  in  fact  during  a  third  of 
the  day  she  writes.  She  has  not  sufficient  quiet  to  look 
over  what  she  has  written,  to  improve  it  or  finish  it, 
but  even  the  rough  outpourings  of  her  ever  active  mind 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  contain  fragments  of 
the  finest  perception  and  the  most  lively  force.  She  has 

n2 
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several  very  serious  works  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
is  continually  at  work  at  others.  I  have  read  a  great 
many  of  her  things  whilst  she  was  writing.  Her  letters 
upon  Rousseau,  written  when  she  was  seventeen, 
are  well  known.  She  has  many  faults,  but  much  that 
would  be  faulty  in  others  is  not  so  in  her.  She  sup- 
plies her  own  rules. 

^*  She  is  tolerably  well  made,  but  her  face  is  not 
beautiful.  Her  complexion  is  not  good,  and  she  has 
a  rather  protruding  mouth.  Her  open-hearted  frank 
nature,  and  kind  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  make 
her  very  attractive.  She  certainly  does  not  pique 
herself  on  her  knowledge,  and  I  have  heard  her  say 
very  naively,  *  With  a  man  who  is  only  clever  I 
assert  myself,  and  I  do  the  same  with  a  man  who  is 
only  learned,  but  a  man  who  is  both  makes  me  feel 
that  I  am  only  a  woman.'  "* 

In  another  place  BoUmann  remarks  that  Narbonne 
is  frivolous  enough  even  to  forget  his  friend.f 

Even  without  the  disappointments  held  out  to  her 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  existence  in  England 
was  not  devoid  of  bitterness.  In  a  country  where  the 
respect  for  family  ties  was  brightened  by  the  pattern 
relations  between  George  HI.  and  Queen  Charlotte 
his  wife,  and  where  the  puritanical  piety  of  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  the  nation  excluded  the  ex- 
ample of  corrupt  morals,  which  did  not  fail  to  exist 

•  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Denhmirdigkeiten  und  vermischte  Schriften^ 
i.  190,  193. 

t  F.  Kapp,  Justus  Eric  Bolbnann,  188,  189. 
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in  the  higher  ranks — suspicion  and  misrepresentation 
were  awakened  by  the  frivolous  way  in  which  so  many 
emigrants  repudiated  the  most  sacred  bonds  for  a 
passing  inclination,  and  when  people  began  to  see 
through  various  relations  that  had  not  at  first  been 
understood.  Morris  in  his  letters  from  France  to  Jef- 
ferson in  December,  1792,  well  describes  the  English 
feeling  on  this  subject.  **  The  morals,  or  rather  the 
want  of  morals,  in  this  country  places  every  one  at 
his  ease,"  writes  Morris.  "  He  may  be  virtuous  if 
he  pleases,  but  there  is  no  necessity  either  to  be  or  to 
appear  to  be  so,  consequently  both  good  men  and 
bad  men  can  enjoy  the  society  of  Paris ;  but  when 
the  French  go  abroad  they  desire  to  introduce  the 
same  free  and  easy  principles  which  do  by  no  means 
suit  the  taste  of  those  who  consider  a  chaste  and 
orderly  deportment  essential  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  civil  society.  The  open  contempt  of  religion 
also  cannot  but  be  ofEensive  to  all  sober  minded 
men."* 

There  followed  a  revulsion  in  English  public 
opinion,  which  no  longer  spared  relations  similar  even 
to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  for  so  many  years 
between  Lally  ToUendal  and  the  Princess  d'H^nin,  and 
which  had  ceased  to  invite  the  condemnation  of 
society. 

When  Horace  Walpole  was  asked  whether  he  would 
be  introduced  to  the  two  last  mentioned,  Madame 
de  DefEand's  former  lover  replied  that  he  must  be 

•  Jared  Sparks,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  ii.  255. 
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thoroughly  assured  of  the  purity  of  sentiment  in 
French  people  of  both  sexes  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  enter  into  personal  intercourse  with 
them.* 

The  beautiful  and  clever  sisters,  Mary  and  Agnes 
Berry,  who  represented  the  centre  of  attraction  in  his 
circle  at  Strawberry  Hill,  were  of  the  same  mind,  and 
were  especially  unfriendly  towards  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sadress. After  meeting  her  at  Lausanne  in  1784,  when 
she  was  only  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  Miss  Berry 
found  fault  with  the  ^*  boldness  of  her  manner."  The 
English  lady,  accompanied  by  her  father  and  sister, 
and  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Gustavus 
III.  and  Baron  de  Stael  for  years,  saw  Madame  de 
Stael  again  in  1791,  during  a  stay  in  Paris,  without 
forming  any  better  opinion  of  her.  She  had  been  so 
occupied  with  Talleyrand  during  supper,  Miss  Berry 
wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  that  she  had  had  no  time 
left  for  her  other  guests.  Walpole  was  violently  opposed 
to  Necker  in  politics.  The  social  considerations  which 
had  not  prevented  his  receiving  Madame  du  Barry 
as  his  guest  in  1791,  were  strengthened  in  the  case  of 
Madame  de  Stael  by  the  difference  of  their  opinions. 
At  Strawberry  Hill,  Dante  was  quoted : 

"  0  Francis,  Francia,  vitoperio  della  gente."  f 

Miss    Bumey  could  not  be  counted  amongst  the 
small  minority  able    to    resist  the  social  interdict. 

•  Miss  Berry's  Journal  and  Correspondence^  i.  407. 

t  /(/fm,i.  134, 251, 297,  446.  Yomaxon,  Uiatoire  des  Emigres yi.2U. 
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Although  more  than  forty  years  old,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  an  authoress  of  some  reputation,  and 
as  Sophy  Laroche  describes  her  in  her  journey 
to  England  in  1791,  "  a  true  ideal  of  gentleness  of 
character  and  liberal  mindedness,"  *  she  allowed  her 
friendship  for  Madame  de  Stael,  which  had  begun 
so  warmly,  to  relapse  into  frigid  estrangement,  when 
she  remarked  that  her  own  conception  of  the  relations 
between  her  and  Narbonne  as  ^*  a  pure,  exalted,  and 
elegant  friendship,"  was  not  shared  by  her  neigh- 
hours. 

Madame  de  Stael,  indeed,  thought  that  Miss  Bur- 
ney  showed  herself  "  as  innocent  as  a  girl  of  four- 
teen," but  she  brought  her  whole  charm  to  bear  upon 
her,  and  in  a  letter  written  this  time  in  French  she 
endeavoured  to  justify  herself  against  the  accusations 
brought  by  party  hatred  against  her  personal  cha- 
racter now  that  it  could  no  longer  injure  it  politically. 
People  would  tell  Miss  Bumey,  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael  9  that  she  was  a  democrat,  forgetting  that  she 
and  her  friends  had  barely  escaped  the  Jacobin  knife, 
that  she  was  a  passionate  politician,  and  yet  they 
would  suppress  the  fact  that  Baron  de  Stael  in  vain 
implored  her  to  come  back  to  Paris  to  take  a  part  in 
his  political  life.  It  was  further  brought  up  in  accu- 
sation against  her,  that  although  true  to  her  duties  she 
had  decided  for  a  few  months  to  share  the  fate 
of  those  she  had  saved.  In  these  days  it  was  not 
permissible  to  speak  of   oneself.     Later,  she  would 

•  Sophie  Larocbe,  Reiee  TMch  Holland  uml  Erwlandi  1791. 
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disprove  calumny.  "  Retain  your  affection  for  me," 
she  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  letter  to  Miss  Bur- 
ney  ^*  even  should  you  desire  to  wait  for  other  days 
to  declare  it."*     The  request  was  unheeded. 

On  the  11th  of  May  Madame  de  Stael  thankfully 
makes  mention  of  Miss  Bumey's  kindness  to  the 
emigrants,  and  referring  to  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween them,  quotes  Voltaire's  verses,  which  she  has 
slightly  altered  to  suit  the  occasion : 

'^  Un  sentiment  est  cent  fois  an-dessas 
£t  de  Tesprit  et  de  la  bont^  meme,'* 

she  was  still  willing  to  forget  and  forgive,  so  as  they 
did  not  part  without  a  farewell. 

Miss  Bumey  appeared  no  more,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  Madame  de  Stael  from  sending  her  warm 
congratulations,  when  she  heard  at  Coppet  of  her  en- 
gagement to  General  d'Arblay.f 

Mrs.  Phillips,  Miss  Burney's  sister,  had  remained  all 
the  morefaithful,  and carednotforthe  world's  judgment. 
When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  Madame  de  Stael 
parted  with  her  amidst  many  tears.  J 

Baron  de  Stael,  who  had  not  left  Paris,  at  length 
appeared  to  have  nearly  accomplished  the  aim  he  had 
in  view.   The  increasing  disunion  between  the  powers 

•  Madame  d*Arblay,  Diary  and  Letters,  v.  430.  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Madame  d'Arblay,  March  8,  1793. 

t  Idem,  Y.  431,  433.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Miss  Bumey,  May  11, 
1793.    Coppet,  August  9,  1793. 

X  Idem,  V.  414. 
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of  the  coalition  lessened  the  danger  of  any  action 
against  Sweden  should  the  latter  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  France.  The  ambassador  consequently 
resumed  negotiations  in  May  with  Lebrun  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  affairs  after  the  rupture  between  Danton 
and  the  Gironde,  and  the  establishment  by  the  latter, 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

On  the  I7th  of  May  the  plan  of  a  treaty  was 
approved  of  on  the  part  of  the  French,  wherein 
Sweden  engaged  to  arm  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
8,000  men,  towards  which  considerable  monetary  help 
was  to  be  voted.  In  Stockholm  this  was  recognised 
by  a  renewal  of  former  irregularities  against  neutral 
trade,  which  principally  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
English  interests.  A  special  courier  brought  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  from  Paris.  He  had  hardly  reached 
Stockholm  when  tiie  object  of  his  journey  was  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Gironde  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  the  imprisonment  of  Lebrun,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  extreme  democracy. 

The  Swedish  Regent  could  not  venture  to  negotiate 
with  Marat  himself,  so  he  struck  a  middle  course,  and  in 
order  to  protect  himself  against  the  rest  of  the  European 
powers,  demanded  the  liberation  of  the  queen  and 
her  children ;  not  an  impossible  request,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  two  French  diplomatists  Maret  and  Sem^non- 
ville  had  just  then  been  empowered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  to  offer  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  return  for  the  friendship  of  the  Italian  Courts  at 
Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  that  even  Danton 
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wished  to  save  her  if  it  could  be  done  without  risking 
his  own  safety.* 

Baron  de  Stael,  who  could  not  leave  Paris  under 
these  circumstances,  commissioned  a  Swedish  friend 
*  to  meet  his  wife  at  Ostend  and  to  accompany  her  to 
Coppet,  where  he  soon  afterwards  joined  her  and  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  year.f 

How  much  she  felt  leaving  England  is  shown  in  the 
words  headed  "  Norbury  Park,"  wherein  she  sent  her 
farewells  to  Mrs.  Phillips  who  lived  there.  ^^  Douce 
image  de  Norhury^  venez  me  rappeler  qu^une  filicitS 

vive  et  pure  pent  exister  sur  la  terre  I Dam 

cette  retraite  que  la  volo^iU  des  posaesaeurs  rend 
obscure y  que  le  jugement  des  homm^s  Eclair Ssy  que  la 
reconnaissance  de  ceux  qui  souffrent  doit  illustrer^ 
fai  trouv6  quelque  temps  un  asyle  loin  des  crimes  de 
la  France  et  des  prejugis  que  Vhorreur  quHls  doivent 
causer^  inspirent  a  tous  ceux  qui  n^ont  pas  la  force 
de  resister  aux  extrSmes  contraires.  Le  respect^ 
I'enthousiasme  dont  mon  dme  est  remplie  en  con* 
templant  V ensemble  des  vertus  morales  et  politiques 
qui  constituent  VAngleterre;  V admiration  d^un  tel 
spectacle^  le  repos  cSleste  quHl  me  faisait  goUter  ;  ces 
sentiments  si  doux  et  si  nScessaires  aprhs  la  tourmente 
de  trois  ans  de  rdvolutionj  s^unissent  dans  mes  sou* 

•  Sybel,  Geschichte  der  Revoluttonazeit,  ii.  268,  310,  316.  Lfouzon 
Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stail-Holstein, 
Introduction,  8,  259. 

t  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister.  Unpublished  letters  in  possessiou 
of  Dr.  Th.  Reinhart.     Nion,  Dec.  21,  1798. 
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venirs  aux  respectables  amis,  au  deiicieux  s^jours  pris 
desquelsje  les  ai  eprouvSs. 

"  Je  les  remercie  de  quatre  mois  de  bonheur  echappSs 
au  naujrage  de  la  vie;  je  les  remercie  de  m^ avoir 
aimee. 

^^  1/orsqu^un  sentiment  melancolique  porterait  &  se 
lasser  de  combattre  les  injustes  attaques  des  fureurs 
de  Vesprit  de  parti,  Von  se  rattache  a  soi  comme  h 
Vobjet  de  suffrages  si  pursj  Von  se  defend  encore  pour 
honorer  ses  amis^  * 

Amidst  the  continuous  and  severe  trials  put  upon 
her  by  English  society,  Madame  de  Stael  never  allowed 
her  predilection  for  the  land  of  Watt  and  Arkwrip^ht, 
Burke  and  Adam  Smith,  to  be  clouded.  She  subse- 
quently valued  the  country,  the  national  greatness  of 
which  was  based  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  free 
institutions,  as  having  attained  the  highest  expression 
of  European  culture,  and  the  impressions  she  there 
received  are  once  again  revived  in  the  descriptions 
in  Corvn/ne.  Sherecognised,althoughnot  at  that  period, 
how  much  the  literary  movement,  wherein  she  played 
so  distinguished  a  part,  had  taken  hold  of  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  English  critics,  principally  led  by  Johnson,  still 
held  fast  to  the  old  formulas,  as  the  French  did  for  ten 
years  longer;  although  poetical  talent  had  already 
freed  itself,  and  with  its  appreciation  of  nature  had 
once  again  found  the  way  to  all  that  was  simple  and 
natural. 

*  Madame  d'Arblay,  Diary  and  Letters^  y.  488« 
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The  revival  of  Shakespeare's  works,  interpreted  by 
the  great  actors  of  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
Garrick  and  Macklin,  and  afterwards  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  did  a  great  deal  in  this  respect. 

In  the  year  1793,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Bums, 
were  the  celebrated  poets  of  the  day,  Walter  Scott 
was  a  youth  of  two  and  twenty,  as  yet  unknown ; 
Byron  was  a  child ;  Wordsworth  and  Southey  were 
hardly  known. 

There  existed  a  predilection  for  Fielding,  Sterne, 
Smollett,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith.  The  future  author 
of  Rene  and  Atala  considered  that  Kichardson  was 
"justly  forgotten";  for  only  great  masters  of  style 
deserved  to  be  remembered,  and  the  author  of  Sir 
Charles  Orandiaon  and  Clarissa  could  not  be  counted 
among  these ;  *  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Madame 
de  Stael  held  the  latter  romance,  which  had  served  as 
a  pattern  to  the  Nouvelle  S^loiae,  to  be  a  master- 
piece.f 

She  never  met  Chateaubriand  on  English  soil. 
With  her,  he  was  to  present  a  new  literature  to  the 
dawning  century.  Being  disqualified  for  a  soldier's 
life  in  Condi's  army,  he  landed  at  Southampton  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1793,  a  few  days  before  the  silver  coasts 
of  England  vanished  from  Madame  de  Stael's  gaze. 
"  How  often,"  say  the  Mdmoires  d^  Outre^ombe^  "  life 
leads  us  past  all  that  would  lend  worth  to  it ;  like  the 
sailor  whose  bark  flies  past  the  favoured  shore  which  a 

•  Chateaubriand,  MSmoires  d* Outre- TombSf  ii.  147. 
f  Th.  Moore,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron^  116. 
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mere  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  sun  would  have  sufficed 
to  discover."  * 

In  Coppet,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  Nyon,  and  in  Lausanne,  the 
year  of  Terror  was  passed  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  the 
most  peaceful  of  her  life,  although  by  degrees  most 
of  the  friends  she  had  left  in  England  collected  around 
her,  and  Switzerland  also  overflowed  with  French 
refugees. 

The  gloom  now  sank  down  as  if  with  leaden  weight* 
and  no  one  was  free  from  its  influence.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  Piedmontese  loyalty  kept 
watch  against  the  approaching  revolutionary  flood 
which  since  the  September  days  had  overflowed  Savoy 
and  now  threatened  the  gates  of  Geneva.  The  hollow 
and  regular  stroke  of  the  oars  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  seemed  like  the  sound  of  the  axe  on  the  scaffold  .f 
The  muse  was  silent.  ^^  Such  thoughts/*  says  Madame 
Stael  "  would  have  seemed  a  reproach  to  my  grief."  J 

The  verses  immortalising  the  fate  of  a  young 
woman  who  gave  herself  up  to  the  executioner  that 
she  might  die  with  her  husband,  do  not  come  under 
this  category.     They  contain  the  following  passage.  § 

^*  SoQyent  les  yenx  fix^es  snr  ce  bean  paysage 
Dont  le  lac  avec  pompe  aggrandit  les  tableanx 

*  ChateaQbriand,  Memoirea  (T  Outre- Tombej  ii.  120. 

I  Sainte-BeaTe,  Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Critiques  Litteraires,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael. 

X  Madame  de  Stael,  Preface  to  the  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix,  (Euvres 
completes  J  ii.  41. 

§  Madame  de  Stael,  EpUre  au  malheur,  ou  Adile  et  Edouard. 
(Eupres  compUteSj  x?ii.  408. 
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Je  contemplais  ces  monts  qa:  formant  son  riyage, 
JPeignent  leur  cimc  auguste  an  miliea  de  ces  eanx ; 
Quoi !  disais-je,  ce  calme  on  se  plait  la  nature 
Ne  peut-il  p^n^trer  dans  mon  ccBor  agit^  7 
Et  rhommo  senl  en  proie  an  peines  qn'il  endure 
De  Tordre  g^n^ral  serait-il  excepts  ?  " 

The  prose  of  Corinne  clothes  the  same  thoughts  in 
still  more  poetical  language.  ^*  O  terre  toute  baignde 
de  aa/ng  et  de  larmesj  tu  n?  as  jamais  cesae  deproduire  et 
tea  fruits  et  tes  pleurs?  Es  tu  done  sans  pitii  pour 
Vhomme?  et  aa  pouaaidre  retournera-t-elle  dans  ton 
aein  maternel  aana  lefaire  treaaaillir  ^" 

In  August,  1793,  the  Defence  of  the  Queen  *  ap- 
peared, but  without  the  name  of  the  authoress. 
Although  it  could  not  keep  the  Niobe  of  her  race 
from  the  deliverance  of  death,  it  added  another  leaf 
to  the  garland  won  by  her  unheard-of  fate. 

To  save  her,  Madame  de  Stael  drew  a  picture  of 
the  past  compared  with  the  present.  She  goes  to  the 
extent  of  crediting  the  queen's  interest  in  politics 
with  the  appointment  of  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  who 
**had  desired  and  organised  the  Revolution.*'  She 
recalls  the  heroism  of  the  wife  and  mother  on  the 
6th  October,  the  20th  June,  and  the  10th  of  August. 
Sorrow  lights  up  the  picture  of  a  princess  from  whom 
she  herself  testifies  that  she  had  held  aloof  in  the  dayis 
of  her  prosperity.  She  warns  Frenchmen  against  a 
useless  crime  which  would  brand  them  with  atrocious 
cruelty. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Reflexions  aur  le  Proces  de  la  Rdne.  (Etwres 
completes  J  ii.  1, 13-33. 
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**  I  appeal  to  you,  women/'  she  says  in  conclusion, 
"  who  will  all  suffer  alike  through  this  attack  upon  a 
loving  mother,  upon  the  defencelessness  of  your  sex, 
yes,  through  this  attempt  upon  mercy  itself.  Where 
wild  passion  rules,  your  power  is  at  an  end.  If  your 
tears  should  flow  in  vain,  then  are  your  prospects  as 
women  endangered.  Defend  the  queen  with  every 
weapon  of  natural  feeling.  Consider  the  child  who 
could  not  live  were  it  to  lose  the  mother  who  loved  it 
so  dearly.  Tou  would  reproach  yourselves  as  soon 
as  the  weight  of  misfortune  fell  upon  his  head.  Let 
the  boy  implore  pardon  for  his  mother,  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  that  innocent  child  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
world. 

"  Woe  to  the  people  who  could  give  no  heed  to  it, 
who  could  neither  be  just  or  noble.  Liberty  will  not 
compensate  for  such,  and  no  future  advantagese  will 
make  up  for  the  horror  of  the  present." 

Just  as  this  appeal  to  humanity  was  raised,  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  in  July  had  already  been  separated 
from  the  Dauphin  after  a  struggle  of  an  hour  with 
her  tormentors,  was  herself  taken  to  the  conciergerie* 
chiefly  because  it  was  feared  that  the  instructions 
with  reference  to  setting  the  queen  at  liberty  might 
become  known,  since  the  two  ambassadors,  Sem^non- 
ville  and  Maret,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Austrian 
troops ;  and  now  the  utmost  severity  could  alone  save 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  from  the  accusation 
having  attempted  to  save  her. 

•  Beauchesne,  Louis  XVI,  67 -IB,  111. 
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From  that  moment  there  remained  no  hope  for  her; 
no  further  prospect  of  peace  with  Europe. 

Before  his  departure,  Baron  de  Stael  had  left  Sig- 
neul,  a  subordinate  agent  in  Paris,  who,  unrecognised 
by  the  Swedish  Government,  was  himself  a  furious 
Jacobin,  and  remained  in  close  intercourse  with  Robes- 
pierre during  the  Terror. 

According  to  an  undated  letter  from  Stael  to  his  wife 
— which,  however,  alludes  to  the  re-capture  of  Toulon 
by  the  Jacobins  on  the  19th  of  December — ^he  had 
returned  to  Sweden  in  hopes  of  being  accredited  as 
ambassador  to  the  Danish  Court.  Madame  de  Stael 
heiTself  desired  this  transfer ;  only,  as  she  wrote  to 
Baron  de  Stael,  and  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she 
wished  to  warn  him  against  a  fate  similar  to  that  of 
her  father,  were  he  to  mix  himself  up  in  Swedish 
home-affairs ;  to  oppose  progress  was  to  destroy  him- 
self and  to  give  his  name  an  evil  reputation. 

For  the  first  time  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  begin- 
ning a  new  existence  in  America,  if  it  were  no  longer 
possible  to  remain  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  securing 
such  possessions  across  the  sea  as  still  might  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  retaining — liberty,  friendship, 
and  honourable  independence  of  property. 

^^  A  beautiful  climate,  music,  intimate  companion- 
ship, are  the  only  possessions  of  which  France  has  not 
been  deprived.  Everything  else  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf."  * 

•  Vicomte  d'Haussonville,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker^  ii.  257, 
258. 
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A  more  pressing  task  was  nearer  at  hand,  and  in 
Cioppet  Necker's  daughter  carried  out  the  work  of 
rescuing  many  lives  from  the  guillotine.  The  ways 
and  means  employed  are  explained  in  a  letter  from 
Madame  de  Stael  to  the  Princess  d'H^nin,  who  had 
remained  behind  in  England  to  support  her  friends, 
and  to  devote  all  the  material  means  at  her  disposal 
to  the  same  object.  It  became  the  custom  to  choose 
individuals  in  Switzerland  whose  personal  appearance 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembled  that  of  the  friend  who 
was  to  be  saved.  The  individual  in '  question  then 
received  a  passport  that  he  might  ostensibly  go  to 
Paris  on  business.  On  crossing  the  frontier  this  pass 
was  visee.  The  same  occurred  in  Paris  on  the  part 
of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Commune,  after 
which  the  whole  of  the  necessary  papers  from  the 
Swiss  or  Swedish  embassy,  along  with  the  Swiss  pass- 
port, were  handed  over  to  the  person  whom  it  was 
desired  to  save.  The  Swiss  traveller  without  further 
explanation,  then  returned  by  another  road  to  his 
own  country.  In  the  case  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
watchers  on  the  frontiers  were  won  over  and  in- 
structed to  claim  him.  But,  as  a  rule,  everything 
went  smoothly,  either  because  nothing  was  really 
noticed  on  the  French  side,  or  because  this  kind  of 
deportation  was  not  held  in  disfavour. 

The  first  to  be  brought  by  this  means  in  safety 
to  Coppet,  towards  the  end  of  1793,  was  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,*  and  Jaucourt,  who  had  ventured  back 

*  Qaullieur,  Etrennea  NationaleSy  1845|  202,  note. 
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to  Paris,  and  now  once  again  escaped ;  Madame  de 
Stael  further  relates  how  Jaucourt's  nephew,  Achille 
du  Chayla,  was  rescued  from  certain  death.  But  she 
was  not  spared  the  sad  duty  of  breaking  the  news  that 
his  brother,  a  young  priest  was  dead,  to  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  who  meanwhile  trembledforhismother's 
life.* 

Later  on,  in  June,  1794,  the  Princesse  de  Poix, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Mouchy,  and  god- 
daughter to  the  Marfechale  de  Beauveau,  Neckers 
trusted  friend,  was  to  be  snatched  from  the  hands  of 
her  enemies  under  the  most  painful  circumstances. 

This  lady,  described  by  all  who  knew  her  as  spe- 
cially attractive,  original  and  noble-minded,  t  and  who 
was  still  yoimg,  had  remained  alone  with  her  second 
son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  in  the  Hotel  Beauveau,  and 
partly  from  ill-health,  partly  from  indiflFerence  to 
danger,  she  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  fly  abroad.  At  that  time  some  of  her  family  were 
in  prison,  others  had  emigrated,  and  she  herself  was 
watched  like  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house.  She 
abruptly  declined  Madame  de  Stael's  first  attempts  to 
save  her,  and  four  months  were  lost  whilst  the  women 
of  three  generations  of  the  house  of  Noailles,  to  which 
she  belonged,  were  executed. 

Urged  by  anxiety,  Madame  de  Stael  renewed  her 
offers,  begged,  implored,  employed  all  the  money  she 

*  Madame  de  Sta^l,  Consideratiowfy  xiii.  134.  ToMeister,  Dec.  21, 
1793.     Unpublished  letter  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Reinhardt. 
f  E.  and  J.  de  Gonconrt,  La  Femme  au  dix-huitieme  sikcle^  70. 
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could  dispose  of  in  the  attempt  to  save  her  friend, 
and  with  her  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Malouet  and 
the  Marquise  de  Simiane,  the  love  of  La  Fayette's 
youth. 

Fired  by  the  large-hearted  energy  of  the  mistress  of 
Coppet,  and  by  devotion  for  the  persecuted,  Jacques 
Tr^boux,  a  native  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  a  peasant 
from  Saint-Cergues  in  the  Jura,  went  to  Paris,  estab- 
lished relations  with  Madame  de  Simiane,  and  by  her 
aid  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Poixj  who,  sur- 
roimded  by  waiting-maids  of  Jacobin  tendencies, 
declared  herself  unable  to  escape. 

A  system  of  correspondence  understood  by  her 
and  her  messengers  alone  made  Madame  de  Stael 
acquainted  with  the  fate  of  her  friends,  and  she  could 
now  at  any  rate  give  news  of  them  to  their  belongings 
although  she  was  nearly  driven  distracted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  unfortimate  women  to  venture  on 
flight. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  able  to  save  Narbonne's  second 
daughter,  who  had  remained  in  France,  but  who  now 
came  to  Switzerland  under  a  Spanish  name  towards 
the  end  of  1793 ;  whilst  Jaucourt  threatened  to  com- 
plicate the  well-thought-out  plans,  and  Madame  de 
Simiane,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  would 
not,  on  account  of  a  brother,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  her  of  escaping  from  her  per- 
secutors. 

**  Hitherto  I  had  been  imaware  of  the  extent  of  my 
affection  for  Madame  de  Poix,  but  she  now  occupies 
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all  my  thoughts,"  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  the 
Princess  d'H^nin,  daughter-in-law  to  Madame  de 
Beauveau.  She  again  sent  money  and  passports  to 
her  trusty  Jacques  Tr^boux  in  Paris. 

Nothing  was  to  remain  untried  before  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  hide  her  head,  and  allow  the 
worst  to  pass  over  her,  "  Since  I  have  ceased  to  see 
you,  I  have  made  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
lower  orders,"  she  wrote  to  her  friend  in  England, 
*^  my  ordinary  society  is  represented  by  peasants 
and  labourers.'' 

Amongst  these  simple  people  she  made  the  friends 
her  heart  required.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Laval  was 
brought  to  Switzerland  by  peasants.  But  every 
day  the  danger  increased.  The  axe  mowed  down 
friends  and  acquaintances.  At  last  Madame  de  Poix 
announced  that  if  her  son  could  first  be  brought 
to  safety,  she  herself  would  make  up  her  mind  to 
fly. 

^^  Ah  mon  Dieu^  qu^elle  vienne  et  que  la  France 
8*^croule;  fai  fait  ce  traits  avec  le  malheur^^  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Stael,  when  she  received  the 
news. 

Her  f ortime  was  to  be  made  use  of ;  it  was  quite 
ready  for  the  purpose.  Letters  of  credit  amounting 
to  four  thousand  francs  were  sent  to  Paris.  As 
Madame  de  Poix  was  rather  lame,  a  woman  with  a 
short  foot  was  found  to  take  her  place,  and  a  young 
lad  that  of  her  son.  Success  in  rescuing  the 
Duchesse  de  Broglie,  whose  husband   had   died  on 
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the  scaffold^  gave  Madame  de  Stael  fresh  hope  in 
July.  Help  came,  but  in  a  way  that  no  one  could  have 
reckoned  upon.  Like  many  others,  this  victim  already 
marked  down,  was  set  free  by  the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre.* 

A  Swiss  author,  Mallet  d' Haute ville,  has  made 
use  of  reminiscenses  of  the  labour  of  love  at  Coppet, 
and  of  Jacques  Tr^boux  in  his  novels,  and  therein  pre- 
served the  story  of  the  search  instituted  in  Treboux's 
house  for  a  barrel  of  powder  he  had  hidden  under 
the  floor ;  whereupon  he  set  fire  to  the  floor  in  the 
face  of  his  uninvited  guests,  and  then  proposed  that 
they  should  take  possession  of  the  barrel  of  powder,  f 

A  year  earlier  Lally  ToUendal  and  the  Princesse 
d'H^nin  had  looked  to  BoUmann,  who  was  always 
ready  for  chivalrous  deeds,  to  set  about  procuring 
the  liberation  of  La  Fayette,  and  to  cause  a  me- 
morial in  his  justification  to  reach  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  When  BoUmann  reached  Berlin  with 
this  intention,  La  Fayette  had  long  been  imprisoned 
in  Olmiitz,  and  matters  which  had  to  be  settled  took 
the  German  doctor  back  to  London  in  the  winter 
of  1793.  But  in  1794,  the  following  year,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  French  friends  and 
a  few  Americans  to  accomplish  a  stroke  for  La 
Fayette,  the  chances  of  which  have  been  described 

•  Vioomte  d'Haossonyille.  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  ii.  249, 

286. 

f  Mallet  d'Hanteyille,  Tr^boux.  Bibliotheque  Univeraelle  de  Oeneve^ 
1845,  276,  819. 
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by  Vamhagen.  It  resulted  in  the  the  liberation 
of  the  general,  but  he  and  BoUmann  were  again 
taken  prisoners  during  their  flight.  La  Fayette 
was  still  more  strictly  confined,  and  his  deliverer 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  seven 
months  before  his  friends  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
release.* 

Madame  de  Stael  subsequently  tried,  but  equally  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Austrian  Government  to  give  up 
the  prisoners. 

Letters  from  Bonstetten  to  his  friend  Matthison 
are  also  dated  from  Coppet,  September,  1794,  and 
describe  the  state  of  afifairs  at  Geneva.  He  therein 
compares  the  town — which  had  survived  four  revo- 
lutions during  twelve  years — to  Avignon,  after  the 
horror  of  its  days  of  Terror,  plundered  and  desolated 
by  Soulavie,t  one  of  Robespierre'^  murder-stained 
satellites;  the  rich  falling  the  first  victims  to  what 
would  have  been  a  general  slaughter  had  not  the 
9th  Thermidor  fortunately  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  French  residents. 

Whilst  this  event  gave  another  turn  to  affairs 
Necker's  family  was  not  spared  the  trials  of  party 
hatred. 

In  vain  did  Coppet  offer  shelter  to  refugees  of 
every  shade  of  opinion ;  the  Royalist  emigrants  in- 
dulged in  every  kind  of  abuse  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

•  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Denkumrdigkeiten,  iv.  109,  140. 
f  Eevolutions  Almanack^  1799, 129,   Graf  to  F.  Mathison.  Letters 
p^  tb^  Reyolution, 
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spread  reports  that  Necker  bitterly  reproached  him- 
self for  sins  he  had  never  committed.* 

Even  those  whose  political  opinions  did  not  differ 
from  his  own  joined  against  him  and  against  Madame 
de  Stael  in  the  same  tone.  Mallet  du  Pan,  amongst 
others,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  Lake  of  Biel, 
allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  without  attacking 
Necker  and  his  family. 

The  Swiss  territory  was  especially  favourable  to 
such  attacks,  for  Lausanne  served  as  a  refuge  to  the 
Royalists,  and  the  horrors  instituted  by  the  Jacobins 
close  by,  in  Savoy,  daily  increased  the  frightful  im- 
pression aroused  in  people's  minds  apart  from  their  own 
individual  sufferiugs: — ^^  Si  c^est  mon  fatal  nom  qui 
effraye  tout  le  monde^^  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  when 
there  was  a  question  of  her  removing  with  her  friends 
to  Zurich,  ^^  mon  opinion  est  que  ce  nom  ^tant  plus 
redoubtable  que  ma  personne^  il  vaudrait  mieux,  puis 
quHl  a  dti  prononcS^  que  falltzsse  montrer  moi-mSme 
ma  personnCy  qui  presque  toujoura  a^eat  fait  aup^ 
porter. ^^  f 

Nevertheless,  it  was  under  these  unfavourable  con- 
ditions that  a  friendship  was  formed  between  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  the  man,  who  more  than  any  other  as 
the  representative  of  inquiring  revolutionary  thought, 
was  met  by  the  whole  strength  of  opposition  at  the 

*  Costa  de  Beanregard,  Un  Homme  d^ autrefois,  87.  Mallet  da 
Pan,  Analecta  sur  VHistoire  du  Temps.  Unprinted  family  documents. 

f  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  Lausanne,  March  28f  I794,  Un^ 
printed  letters  in  possession  of  Br.  Th.  Keiuhardt 
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command  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  order  against 
the  herald  of  a  new  state  of  society. 

Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  had  taken  refuge  first  in 
Q-eneva  and  then  in  Lausanne  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.*    Whence  he  came,  he  has  himself  related. 

By  birth,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
lawyers  in  Savoy,  he  had  been  educated  with  old- 
fashioned  severity,  and  was  afterwards  member,  dur- 
ing twenty  years,  of  a  senate  holding  Grallican 
opinions^  and  president  of  one  of  the  highest  courts 

of  law.t 

In  his  opening  speech,  in  1784,  he  had  prophesied 
the  revolution  to  the  senators  at  Chamb^ry.  Eight 
years  later  it  overstepped  his  native  mountains,  and 
he,  himself,  was  overtaken  by  it.  He  was  eight-and 
thirty  years  old,  and  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
aplati  80U8  Vdnorme  poida  de  rien. 

"  In  my  poetical  dreams,"  he  writes  in  1812,  ^'  I 
sometimes  thought  that  nature  was  carrying  me  in 
her  apron  from  Nice  to  Prance,  but  that  she  stumbled 
whilst  crossing  the  Alps — which  must  be  attributed  to 
her  age — and  I  therefore  fell  into  flat  ordinary  every- 
day life  at  Chamb6ry.  She  had  originally  intended 
to  go  to  Paris,  had  not  this  irremediable  folly  taken 
place  in  1764."  t 

*  Costa  de  Beanregard,  Un  Homme  d'autrefois,  138. 

f  Gomte  J.  de  Maistre,  Lettres  et  Opuscules  Inddits,  492.  To 
Gomte  Marcellns,  Tnrin,  March,  1820. 

X  Gomte  J.  do  Maistre,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  public'  par 
Albert  Blanc,  187. 
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At  Geneva,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne, 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Necker's  rela* 
tive,  Madame  Hiiber- Alison. 

He  wrote  to  her  afterwards  when  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  he  never  found  himself  in  court  dress 
and  surrounded  by  Asiatic  splendour  in  that  town 
without  thinking  of  the  grey  stockings  at  Lausanne, 
and  the  lantern  wherewith  he  used  to  visit  her  coun- 
try house  at  Cour ;  whereas  after  tiring  out  his  horses 
up  and  down  the  beautiful  streets  he  now  no  longer 
found  the  friendship  in  slippers  that  used  to  await 
himin  the  evenings.* 

He  met  Madame  de  Stael  at  Madame  Hiiber's  house. 

Everyone  remembers  his  well-known  description  of 
her,  as  La  science  en  jupon^  and  the  oft-quoted 
expression  Femme  ceUbre^  ou  fameusey  qui  aurait 
pu  Stre  adorable^  et  qui  h  voulu  vHitre  qu^extra^ 
ordinaire,  f  But  people  forget  that  this  only  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  recognition  she  afterwards 
wrung  from  him.      Ten  years  later,  referring  to  the 

■ 

days  at  Lausanne,  he  wrote  to  a  lady  who  had  repeated 
her  first  impression  of  Madame  de  Stael,  ^^she  often 
says  things  that  she  does  not  think?  is  that  your 
opinion  P  Excuse  me,  she  says  just  what  she  thinks 
and  means  to  say.    I  know  no  head  which  has  been 

*  Gomte  J.  de  Maistrei  Lettrea  et  Opuscules  Inedttes,  78.  Paris, 
1851. 

f  Comte  J.  de  Maistre,  Lettres  a  Madame  la  Marquise  de 

a  Florence^  1805,  i.  457.  To  the  Prince  Koslowski,  Turin,  Aug.  26, 
1818. 
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so  thoroughly  perverted.  This  is  the  unfailing  re- 
sult of  modem  philosophy  on  every  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  original  nature  was ;  but  her  heart  is  un- 
spoilt.  In  that  respect  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
her.  As  regards  her  mind  she  is  extraordinarily  clever; 
especially,  as  you  rightly  remark,  when  she  is  not  en- 
deavouring to  appear  so.  As  we  had  neither  studied 
politics  nor  theology  together  we  had  encounters  in 
Switzerland  that  would  make  anyone  die  of  laughter, 
but  we  never  came  to  blows.  Her  father  had  friends 
and  acquaintances  loved  heartily  by  me,  and  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  injured  them ;  I  therefore 
allowed  the  crowd  of  emigrants  to  make  as  much  out- 
cry around  us  as  they  liked,  without  ever  unsheathing 
my  sword.  My  moderation  was  appreciated,  and 
thus  between  this  family  and  myself,  notwithstanding 
our  different  shades  of  opinion,  peace  and  friendship 
continued  to  reign. 

"  When  you  next  write  ^  to  the  beautiful  lady/ 
thank  her  for  her  remembrance  of  me,  and  assure  her 
that  it  is  reciprocated.  Add,  if  you  will,  that  three  or 
four  years  ago,  dming  my  Sardinian  banishment,  I 
thought  of  our  Helvetian  evenings  and  begged  my  old 
friend  specially  to  tell  her  this.  Unfortunately  the 
letter  was  lost  but  Madame  Hiiber  wrote  back  that 
it  did  not  matter  as  my  passion  was  perfectly  well 
known."  * 

The  old  experience  was  verified  with  reference  to 

*  Oomte  de  Maistre,  Lettres  et  Opuscules  Inedites,  55,  k  Paris, 
1851. 
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Madame  de  Stael  and  de  Maistre ;  namely,  that  people 
are  separated  or  drawn  to  each  other  not  so  much  by 
their  actual  opinions  as  by  the  ways  and  moans  em- 
ployed in  representing  and  proving  them.  Truly 
superior  minds  like  theirs  had  also  points  upon  which 
they  could  agree.  Unfortunately  none  of  their  talks 
at  Lausanne  have  come  down  to  us,  but  in  a  letter  of 
that  date  the  author  of  the  "  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution/' which  appeared  at  that  time,  gives  out  views 
upon  the  monarchy  which  axe  infinitely  nearer  those 
of  the  Constitutionjidists  than  those  of  the  Extreme 
Right.  *^  If  monarchy  appears  strong  to  you  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  absolute/'  De  Maistre  writes  t^one  of 
the  Extremists,  "you  must  consider  the  Government 
of  Naples,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon  to  be  extraordinarily 
strong.  But  you  know  that  these  are  almost  un- 
equalled in  weakness.  Be  assured  that  if  a  monarchy 
is  to  be  strengthened  it  must  be  raised  upon  a  beisis 
of  law,  and  that  neither  caprice,  change  of  individuals, 
nor  ministerial  tripotage  should  be  tolerated."  * 

Ten  years  later  De  Maistre  was  again  of  the  same 
mind  as  Madame  de  Stael. 

After  Jena  and  before  Tilsit,  he  wrote  the  following 
proud  words  to  Mittau  from  the  refuge  sought  by 
the  impoverished  and  forgotten  heir  to  the  French 
crown :  "  Europe  belongs  to  Bonaparte,  but  our 
hearts  are  our  own."  t 

*  Comie  de  Maistre,  Lettrea  et  Opuscules  Ineditea,  1,  8-10.    To 
M.  le  Baron  de  V.  Lausanne,  Oct.  28,  1794. 
t  Idm^  i.  109,  to  M.  Le  Comte  d'Avaray.    July,  1807. 
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^^  There  are  moments/'  the  authoress  oiDix  AnnSes 
d^Exil  wrote  almost  simultaneously  whilst  flying  before 
Napoleon,  "when  a  man  must  die  to  satisfy  his  soul.'*  * 

Madame  de  Stael  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  never  saw 
each  other  again  after  meeting  at  Lausanne.  When 
he  came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  she  was  on  her  deathbed,  and  the  old  and  worn- 
out  prophet  of  the  past  had  nothing  but  condemna- 
tions for  her  "Reflections  upon  the  French  Revolution.'* 

Death  now  put  an  end  to  the  friendship  which  more 
than  any  other  had  bound  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Lausanne. 

Gibbon  had  gone  to  England  in  1793  to  his  friend 
Lord  Sheffield,  had  had  an  interview  with  Burke  in 
London,  t  and  had  died  unexpectedly  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1794.  He  had  vainly 
hoped  that  Necker's  eloquent  memorial  in  defence 
of  the  king  would  succeed  in  saving  him. 

Madame  de  Stael  now  wrote  to  her  husband,  and 
in  announcing  the  death  of  the  great  historian,  said 
that  the  only  link  to  Switzerland  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared with  him.  It  seemed  curious  that  anything 
should  come  to  an  end  except  by  the  agency  of  the 
French  Revolution.  J 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  Madame  Necker's 
condition  had  become  so  much  worse  that  she  was 
first  taken  to  Rolle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  then 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annies  d*Exil^  i.  832. 

t  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspond ence,  i  422. 

X  Yicointe  d'Haussonville,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker^  ii.  282. 
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to  Lausanne  to  be  nearer  Tissot,  the  celebrated  doctor 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  reputation  of  Tronchin  after 
the  death  of  the  latter. 

Engrossed  by  the  thought  of  her  approaching  end, 
Madame  Necker  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  love 
of  her  whole  life  into  words,  by  means  of  letters  to 
her  husband  which  were  found  after  her  death.  Time 
had  not  robbed  her  love  of  its  fervour.  In  her  last 
will  and  testament  she  left  her  poor  to  his  care,  and 
accounted  herself  fortunate  that  she  had  not  at  any 
rate  to  survive  him.  The  absence  of  simplicity, 
which  was  always  perceptible  in  her  otherwise  noble 
character,  next  led  her  to  give  a  series  of  singular 
directions.  The  fear  of  being  buried  alive  led  her  to 
discuss  in  writing  how  this  horror  could  best  be 
averted.  She  now  begged  her  husband  to  have  her 
placed  in  chemical  fluids,  her  face  only  covered  by  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  park  at  Coppet,  to  keep  the  key 
of  the  iron  door  of  the  vault,  and  when  his  hour 
came,  to  let  himself  be  buried  beside  her :  whereupon 
the  door  was  to  be  locked  that  she  might  ever  remain 
with  one  ^*  whom  she  had  loved  so  exclusively  that 
there  was  no  room  for  any  other  feeling  in  her 
heart."  ^*  Si  comme  elle  croyaity  lea  traits  de  son 
visage  eussent  iti  parfaitement  conserv4s^  mon  p^e 
eut  passS  sa  vie  ii  la  contempler.  Ce  rCest  pas  comme 
cela  que  fentends  le  besoin  de  n^etre  pas  oubliiej^ 
wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister.* 

*  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  Laasannc,  May  18;  1794.  Un- 
printed  letter  in  posBession  of  Dr.  Beinhart. 
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She  had  comforted  the  last  days  of  her  mother,  and 
Necker  in  his  grief ;  and  with  him  shared  the  care 
of  the  invaUd  who  to  the  last  was  soothed  by  music. 

Madame  Necker  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1794. 

Sophie  Laroche,  one  of  the  last  strangers  whom 
Madame  Necker  could  receive,  praises  her  charming 
appearance,  the  traces  of  her  beauty  being  still  notice- 
able.* Necker,  who  never  ceased  to  mourn  her  loss, 
settled  himself  at  Coppet  as  guardian  of  her  grave.  He 
used  to  say  that  her  only  fault  was  that  he  never  had 
anything  to  forgive  in  her. 

Applied  to  herself,  one  of  her  own  sayings  receives 
its  full  meaning:  *^ Etre  aimSe^&eat  recevovr  le plus 
grand  des  Slogea.^^  f 

•  Sophie  Laroche,  Travels  in  Switzerland  and  Revue  Suisse,  1858, 
828. 

t  Madame  Necker,  Melanges,  iii.  876. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  9th  Thennidor — Benjamin  Constant—Madame  de  Gharri^re — 
Madame  de  Stael's  Reflexions  sur  la  Patx^She  declares  herself 
in  favour  of  a  Hepnblic— Baron  de  StaeVs  Mission  to  Paris,  1795 
— The  Convention— The  Terrorists — Death  of  Louis  XVII. 
June  8,  1795 — Rising  in  Brittany — Quiberon-i  Defeat  of  the 
Royalists — Louis  XYIIL  issues  a  Manifesto— Fouch6 — Tallien 
— Barras — The  Convention  ends  with  Proscription— The  Direc- 
tory. 

When  the  first  grief  for  Madame  Necker's  death  had 
subsided,  her  daughter  felt  that  it  would  now  be 
granted  to  her  to  live  entirely  for  her  father,  without 
the  restraint  laid  upon  her  by  her  mother's  jealous 
love,  and  for  the  future  that  she  would  only  share 
his  heart  with  her  children.*  Had  this  wish  been 
fulfilled,  Madame  de  StaePs  existence  would  indeed 
have  taken  another  direction.  Instead  of  this,  she 
had  reached  the  crisis  in  her  life,  against  which  she 
could  summon  neither  the  firm  self-control  of  strong 
discipline  nor  the  wholesome  influence  of  outward 
circimistances. 

The  9th  Thennidor  had  gone  by,  and  its  results 
were  regarded  as  a  deliverance.    Whatever  might  now 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Du  Caractere  de  Monsieur  Necker  et  de  aa  Vie 
privie,     (Euvres  completes,  xvii.  93. 
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come  to  pasS;  an  unprecedented  episode  in  modem 
history  was  played  out.  The  monomania  for  murder 
was  exhausted  with  the  removal  of  the  man  whom 
Necker  believed  to  have  put  an  end  to  himself;* 
with  reference  to  whom  Morris  quoted  Caesar's  speech 
"  he  loves  no  sport,  as  thou  dost,  Anthony/'  t  and 
whose  fatal  doctrines  upset  everything  that  teaches 
experience,  that  brightens  existence,  and  that  sancti- 
fies and  reconciles  us  to  life.  Amongst  the  friends 
or  opponents  who  had  crossed  her  path,  Madame  de 
Stael  counted  a  vast  number  of  dead  upon  the  terrible 
field,  embracing  the  whole  of  France,  that  he  had 
strewn  with  corpses ;  Camille  Desmoulins  the  gamin 
of  the  Revolution,  who  once  had  stuck  Necker's  green 
cockade  upon  his  breast,  had  invited  Robespierre  to 
his  marriage  feast — a  gloomy  guest,  who  was  after- 
wards to  unite  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  in 
death ;  Barnave,  who  sought  to  quench  by  his  blood 
the  flame  his  words  had  kindled;  Malesherbes,  the 
glory  of  the  magistracy,  virith  whom  a  whole  race 
was  destroyed ;  Danton,  who  had  foreseen  the  day 
when  *^  Cato  would  be  thought  a  fool,  Caesar  a  neces- 
sary evil " ;  Victor  de  Broglie  ;  Custine ;  and  with 
them  so  many  others  who  would  have  served  under 
the  republican  flag  for  the  ideal  of  their  youth.  They 
all,  the  leaders  and  those  they  had  led  astray,  had 
been  struck  down  by  the  axe ;  others,  such  as  Cliam- 
f ort,  Clavifere,  and  Roland,  escaped  by  the  dagger ; 

♦  Necker,  De  la  Revolution  Fran^se,  x.  45. 
f  Jared  Sparks,  Gouverneur  Morris,  ii.  419. 
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the  Archbishop  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  and  Condorcet, 
by  taking  poison.*     Dreadful  as  the  catastrophe  had 
been,  life  again  claimed  its  rights,  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  not  unusual  re-acti6n,  which  by  the  actual 
deprivation  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment  brings  an 
increased  appreciation  of  the  joys  of  existence  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  woe.     Another  motive  actuated 
the  survivors,  besides  this  irrepressible  vitality  which 
cemented  love-ties  in  the  prisons  of  1793  and  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold — only  to  be  torn  sisunder 
by  the  hangman  on  the  following  morning.    Amongst 
the  victims  there  were  many  to  whom  even  the  most 
dreadful  end  was  not  inwardly  at  variance  with  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  aims  they  had  striven  for,  and 
this  reconciled  them  to  death  and  deprived  it  of  its 
sting.     But  even  those  who  had  lived  amiss  died 
heroically.    Whilst  the  Abb6  Emery  was  preparing 
her  for  death,  Egl^e,  a  courtesan  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  an  attempt  to  save  the  queen's  life,  ex- 
claimed to  a  fellow-sufferer  who  went  weeping  to  the 
gallows,  "  You  dishonour  yourself.*'  t     The  Due  de 
Biron,  that  typical   representative  of  an   unlimited 
enjoyment  of  life,  hesitated  to  fly,  defied  his  judges, 
prayed  God  and  the  king  to  forgive;    and,  says  an 
^ye-witness,  "  never  looked  more  splendid  than  he 
^d  upon  the  cart  that  took  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.''  t      Even  Philippe  Egalit^   resumed  his 

Morellet^  MmoireSf  ii.  106. 
t  Comte  Beognot,  MhioireSf  i.  242. 
t  Taine,  Origines,  etc     La  Bholution^  iii.  401. 
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princely  presence  of  mind  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.     When  asked  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  in 
his  defence  he  replied  that  *^  he  would  rather  die  to- 
day than  to-morrow,"  and  recommended  them  to  take 
council  together  on  the  subject.*     The  misguided 
teaching  which  deafened  conscience  and  ignored  all 
feeling,    whilst   it  blamed  society  and  the  political 
situation  for  every  evil,  had  not  been  preached  in 
vain    from    academical    chair    and    the   stage ;    in 
romance  and  pamphlet.     Robespierre's  fall  had  been 
called  the  "  defeat  of  the  *  Social  Contract,'  "f  and 
after  him  *^who  alone  was  consistent,"  t  the  attempted 
experiment  upon  political  ground  was  never  again 
repeated.     From  an  ethical  aspect  things  remained 
somewhat  otherwise :  loosened  family  ties ;  marriages 
dissolved  after  a  short  union,  so  that  the  number  of 
divorces  rose  in  four  years  to  twenty  thousand ;  §  the 
thirst  for  money  and  fortune  ;    the  possibility    of 
taking  possession  of    what  belonged    to  others  by 
means,  of  robbery,  persecution,  and  destruction,  and 
what  played  a  no  less  important  part  in  the  Revo- 
lution—revenge  for  real  and  imaginary  grievances; 
all  these  motives  and  actions  were  a  shocking  com- 
mentary  on  that   assumption   of  the  perfection   of 
human  nature  which,  freed  from  all  restrictions,  was 

♦  Mallet  du  Pan,  Mimoirea,  ii.  497. 
t  Jared  Sparks,  Chuvemeur  Morris y  ii.  419. 
J  Lanfrey,  Essai  sur  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  367. 
§  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hiatoire  du  Directoire,  i.  54-56.     Sybel, 
Geschzchte  der  RevoluUonszeitj  iii.  286,  287. 
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typified  by  a  Fouch6,  revelling  at  riotous  entertain- 
ments whilst  wholesale  executions  took  place;  or  a 
Carrier  gloating  over  the  torture  of  children.*  There 
was  a  still  more  subtle  poison,  and  even  those  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  crime  could  not  always 
elude  it.  When  the  elements  out  of  which  the  new 
state  of  society  was  to  be  formed  came  together  again  by- 
degrees  after  Thermidor,  it  became  a  received  axiom 
"that  everything  that  was  pleasant  was  permissible." 
The  noble  women  who  had  exacted  respect  even  from 
those  who  were  least  moral,  and  had  kept  their 
domestic  circle  pure, — ^the  priests  who  had  taught  the 
Gospel  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  their  example, 
— ^were  dead,  banished,  hunted  like  'wild  animals,  or 
in  hiding.  Ten  years  lay  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Convention  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat, 
during  which  a  whole  generation  sprang  up  devoid 
of  religious  training,  unconnected  with  the  past, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  any  family  life.  It  was 
scarcely  thought  wrong  to  overstep  Commandments, 
which  slumbered,  half  forgotten  by  conscience,  and 
which  had  next  to  no  place  in  the  morals  and  habits  of 
every-day  life.f  The  churches  were  closed,  the  ser- 
vices had  ceased,  and  anxiety  for  eternal  things  was 
more  than  ever  kept  in  the  background,  whilst  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew 
no  other  restraint  than  that  of  self-interest;  happi- 

♦  Taine,  Origines^  etc.    La  Eivolution,  iii.  286,  287. 
f  Mallet  du  Pan,  Carrespondance  Inidite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne, 
L  98,  188. 
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ness,  not  duty,  being  the  utmost  aim  of  its  "  religion 
of  humanity,"  from  the  fact  that  it  possessed  no 
further  compensation  and  taught  that  things  unob- 
tainable on  earth  could  never  be  obtained  else- 
where. 

The  generation  growing  up  in  this  politically-dis- 
tracted, spiritually-refined,  but  morally  impoverished 
period,  no  longer  found  its  rule  of  conduct  in  the 
unbending  verdict  of  conscience,  but  in  the  waver- 
ing conceptions  of  purely  worldly  honour.  France 
has  to  thank  it  for  famous  field-marshals,  heroic 
soldiers,  learned  men  of  the  first  rank,  authors  and 
artists  of  creative  power ;  but  only  for  a  few  great 
characters,  and  these  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre- 
valent ideas. 

The  falling  off  from  the  moral  standard,  complained 
of  most  loudly  by  the  best  among  the  French,  was 
carried  on  by  it  and  exemplified  by  Bonaparte  and 
Talleyrand  in  politics,  as  it  was  by  R6ne  and  DeU 
phine  in  literature. 

Theories  lie  at  the  root  of  the  conduct  of  the  former 
which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  which  ex- 
plain the  moral  shipwreck  of  the  latter.  Conditions 
of  mind  such  as  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael 
awakened  in  the  poetical  world  must  have  been  ex- 
perienced before  they  could  have  been  described. 

Such  experiences  in  the  life  of  Necker's  daughter 
first  began  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Narbonne  was  in   Switzerland ;   here   and  there, 
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among  friends  in  Berne,  Thun,  or  Geneva,*  but  the 
friendship  between  him  and  Madame  de  Stael  had 
ceased.  Sainte-Beuve  has  laconically  remarked,  in  the 
Causeries  de  Jjundiy  as  it  was  permissible  to  do;  that 
M.  de  Narbonne  8*est  ires  mal  conduit  avec  eUe» 
commefont  trap  souvent  les  hammes  apr^s  le  mcc^a.^ 
There  had  been  no  lack  of  separate  indications  of 
the  breach  that  was  to  happen.  The  neglect  of  out- 
ward forms,  which  his  impulsive  friend  did  not 
always  attend  to,  was  irksome  to  Narbonne.:|:  The 
final  result  was  not  influenced  by  it.  The  man  now 
closed  what  was  a  mere  episode  in  his  life  with  the 
same  indifference  as  he  had  begun  it.  The  woman 
who  had  loved  him  followed  the  direction  of  a  for- 
giving nature,  and  still  kept  up  an  outward  friendship, 
but  she  suffered  a  long  time  from  the  wound  he  had 
inflicted.  There  are  unmistakeable  although  veiled 
traces  of  her  personal  experience  in  the  book  upon 
The  PasaianSj  which  was  completed  in  those  days, 
whilst  she  was  still  suffering  from  the  full  paroxysm 
of  her  pain.  It  contains  a  truly  feminine  trait,  when 
in  speaking  of  women  in  general  she  says  that  she 
would  be  ready  to  forgive  even  the  most  undeserved 
reproaches  brought  against  her  did  she  not  feel  that 
they  only  served  as  a  pretext  to  man's  ingratitude. 

•  Fomeron,  Hiataire  des  Emigres,  i.  409.  Villemain,  Souvenirs 
Cantemporatns  cTHistoire  et  de  Littirature.  Monsieur  de  Narbonne,  69. 

f  Sainte-Beave,  Causeries  de  Lundi^  xi.  438.  D'apres  les  com- 
mmiications  de  Madame  R^camier  a  Sainte-Beuve,  1835. 

X  Madame  d'Arblaj,  Diary  and  Letters^  y.  414. 
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He  thus  brings  her  moral  world  to  confusion,  and  by 
his  want  of  fidelity  to  her  love  lowers  her  to  become 
untrue  to  her  better  self,  for,  says  Madame  de  Stael 
emphatically,  Lea  femmea  cherchent  un  maitre  ;  and 
to  really  make  her  happy  the  woman's  love  must 
look  upwards.*  At  the  very  moment  in  which  she 
cautioned  herself  and  others  against  the  follies  of  the 
heart,  and  thought  that  she  had  given  them  up  for 
ever,  to  be  supported  for  the  future  by  the  arm  of 
friendship  alone,  she  met  Benjamin  Constant,  a 
young  man  of  seven-and-twenty,  and  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  world.  His  significance  in  her  life  was  to  be 
so  great  that  those  who  wish  to  know  about  hers 
must  also  become  acquainted  with  his.  The  Con- 
stant family  belonged  originally  to  Frankfort,  whence 
in  consequence  of  their  embracing  the  Protestant 
religion  they  went  to  the  Netherlands.  The  policy 
of  Philippe  II.  nevertheless  compelled  them  to  fly. 
They  wandered  to  Burgundy  and  to  Lausanne,  where 
they  attained  honour  and  distinction  as  citizens  in 
the  learned  and  military  professions,  and  flourished 
in  various  branches  as  so  many  of  his  compatriots 
had  done.  Baron  Samuel  Constant  de  Rebecque, 
Benjamin's  father,  entered  foreign  service  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  several  of  his  ancestors  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  navy.  He  then  com- 
manded the  Swiss  regiment  as  general,  and  was  so 
exactly,  although  not  entirely  flatteringly,  described 

♦  Madame  de  Stael,  De  Vinfluence  dee  passions,  etc.     (Euvres  com' 
plite8,m.37,  118,142. 
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by  his   son  in  his  romance,  entitled  Adolphe^  that 
Sismondi,  who  knew  him,  guarantees  the  resemblance 
of  the  portrait.*      This  son,  whose  mother  died  at 
his  birth,  in  Lausanne  on  the  11th  of  November,  1767, 
had  never  had  any  real  childhood.      Confided  whilst 
still  very  young  to  a  tutor,  he  showed  such  unusual 
capabilities  that  even  as  a  boy  he  was  taken  about 
dressed  up  as  a  petit  maitre  in  Holland,  and  into  the 
society   of  the  little  court  at  Bayreuth,  where  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  cards,  which  became  a 
passion  with  him  when  afterwards  able  to  devote 
himself  to  play.      His  thoughts  were  taken  up  by 
women  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  a  prey  to  a  necessity  for  excitement,  which  re- 
placed and  negatived  all  real  feeling,  and  continually 
entangled    him    in    adventures  often  fraught  with 
danger,  and  always  injurious  to  his  moral  tone.     In 
the  year  1786  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  becoming  personally  acquainted    with  the 
family,  was  associated  with  Necker^s  circle,  forming 
friendships  with  Morellet,  Marmontel,  Lacretelle,  and 
La  Harpe.    Even  at  that  period  he  came  into  confiict 
with  his  father,  who  was  unable  either  to  satisfy  his 
demands  for  money  or  to  restrain  his  frivolity,  whilst 
his  stepmother  kept  him  away  from  the  parental 
home. 

In  the  summer   of   1787    he   again   returned  to 
Paris,  but  left  suddenly  after  a  short  stay  to  go  to 

*  Sismondi,  Lettre^  a  Madame  dPAlhany.     Letter  on  the  14th 
October,  1816, 
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England,  where,  in  1784,  he  studied  at  the  same 
time  as  James  Mackintosh,  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity.* About  that  period  he  went  through  the 
Werther  phase,  wanted  to  shoot  himself  on  account 
of  a  rejected  love,  to  poison  himself,  or  wander  afar, 
but  he  went  instead  through  a  few  of  the  English 
counties,  sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, employing  his  leisure  moments  in  corre- 
spending  with  an  elderly  lady  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  during  his  last  visit  to  Paris.  This 
friend,  a  Dutch  woman  by  birth,  was  Isabella  de 
Tuyll  van  Seeroskerken,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  General-Estates  to  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  When  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  sought  after  on  account  of  her  intellectual 
gifts,  she  had  successively  married  two  German 
princes,  an  Anhalt  and  a  Wittgenstein.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Bellegarde  and  Lord  Wemyss  were  after- 
wards her  suitors  in  England,  but  she  bestowed  her 
hand  at  thirty  years  of  age  on  M.  de  Charrifere,  an 
impoverished  noble  of  ancient  Swiss  lineage,  good- 
looking  and  well  educated,  although  rather  cold 
and  methodical,  reminding  her,  as  she  says,  of  St. 
FreuXj  in  his  capacity  of  tutor  to  her  brother.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  childless  marriage  com- 
pensated to  her  for  the  various  sacrifices  it  entailed. 
She  speaks  at  one  time  of  a  romantic  attachment  which 
lasted  an  unusually  long  time  for  her  but  which  was 

♦  Benjamin  Constant,  Journal  intime.  Revue  International^  10  Feb 
1887,  433,  434. 
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eventually  smothered  in  the  monotony  of  her  exist- 
ence in  Switzerland.  She  did  not  at  any  rate  lay 
the  blame  of  her  disappointment  upon  Jean  Jacques, 
the  loadstar  of  her  youth,  for  when  the  French 
Academy  oflfered  a  prize  for  the  best  panegyric  upon 
him  in  1788,  Madame  de  Charri^re  was  amongst  the 
unsuccessful  competitors. 

Between  1784  and  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
1805,  she  published  a  series  of  romances,  much  admired 
by  Madame  de  Stael,  although  the  latter  objected 
that  the  authoress  tried  her  patience  when,  instead 
of  definitely  relating  the  eventual  fate  of  her  heroes, 
she  left  it  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  as  so  often 
occurs  in  real  life.  Two  of  these  romances,  the  Lettrea 
Neufchdtellcmeay  and  especially  Calistej  or  Lettres 
dcrites  de  Lausa/nney  which  appeared  in  1788,  assured 
to  her  a  more  than  ordinary  reputation,  although 
not  till  many  years  after  her  death,  [and  principally 
through  the  agency  of  Sainte-Beuve.  In  Caliste 
there  are  features  and  situations  which  may  be  re- 
cognised in  CoHnne  at  a  later  period.*  At  any  rate 
the  heroine  closely  resembled  Madame  de  Charrifere 
herself,  who,  like  Caliste,  preferred  to  hide  her 
disappointment  in  silence  and  solitude.  She  culti- 
vated the  fine  arts  as  well  as  literature.  During  one 
of  her  visits  to  Paris  in  1771j  the  celebrated  Latour 

•  Caliste  was  noticed  by  VEsprit  dea  Joumaux,  Dec.  1786,  April, 
1788;  hj  Pauline  de  Meulan  (Madame  Guizot)  in  the  Fubliciste, 
Oct.  1807 ;  by  Madame  Caroline  Olivier,  Bevue  Suisse,  1844,  etc. 
before  Sainte-Benye  had  done  so. 
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had  induced  her  to  draw  in  pastels.  Houdon 
modelled  a  bust  of  her  at  the  same  time,  which  now 
stands  in  the  NeufchA,tel  Library.  No  less  endowed 
with  musical  talent,  she  wrote  an  opera  entitled  the 
Phoenicians^  which  was  published ;  she  also  summoned 
the  maestro  Zingarelli  to  Colombier,  her  coimtry-seat, 
to  spend  "  many  tearful  nights  in  working  up  Poly- 
phemuB^^  another  opera  which  was  never  produced. 

Preferring  a  simple  style  to  any  other,  she  more 
and  more  showed  her  love  for  the  great  classical 
writers,  and  for  those  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  France.  She  admired  Pascali  spoke  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sevign^,  read  the  writings  of  the  Port- 
royalists,  and  thanked  La  Fontaine  for  preserving 
her  from  many  acts  of  folly.  The  revolutionary 
party  reproached  her  for  thrusting  the  day  of  real 
liberty  into  the  dim  distance.  Her  first  effort — The 
Nobleman^  who  considers  sport  to  be  his  special  pre- 
rogative— anticipated  the  jests  of  Figaro  by  about 
twenty  years,  although  she  always  avoided  extreme 
views  in  politics.  Sainte-Beuve  testifies  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  the  point  attained  without 
effort,  hesitation,  or  fine  words,  by  Madame  de 
Charriere,  in  regard  to  all  social  matters.  She  had 
known  the  Constant  family  in  Holland,  where  a 
Baron  Constant  d'Hermenches  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  marriage,  and  attempted  to  get  a  divorce  from 
his   own  wife  that  he  might  become  her  husband.* 

*  Revue  Suisse,  1857.  Lettres.   Mermrea  de  Madame  de  Charriere j 
177,  504,  587,  588, 
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Her  meeting  with  General  Constant,  Benjamin's 
father,  himself  the  author  of  various  romances,*  fur- 
nished her  with  an  anecdote,  which  was  the  origin 
of  her  romance,  entitled  Le  mari  sentimental.  The 
son  was  to  write  the  first  pages  of  his  novel  at  her 
expense.  There  exist  long  letters  directed  by  him 
from  England  to  the  Ch&teau  Colombier,  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  which  she  inhabited  since  her  marriage.  They 
betray  anjrthing  but  tender  feeling,  and  meanwhile 
entertain  ^^his  best  friend,''  as  he  calls  Madame  de 
Charri^re,  almost  exclusively  with  his  own  rather 
unpleasant  affairs,  favouring  her  with  information 
that  no  man  should  ever  impart  to  any  woman  unless 
he  desires  to  lower  her  in  his  own  eyes.  The  young 
man  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature  when  he  first 
wandered  forth  into  the  world,  and  instead  of  the 
feelings  which  usually  influence  the  character  at 
twenty  years  old,  we  hear  of  adventures,  thoughts 
of  suicide,  and  plans  for  marriage,  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  ending  in  a  promise  of  forgiveness  from 
his  much  injured  father  on  condition  that  Benjamin 
Constant  would  promise  to  become  reader  and  gentle- 
man-in-waiting to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.f     To  this 

*  General  Samnel  Constant,  CamlUy  ou  Lettres  de  deux  jeunee 
Jillee  de  ce  siecUy  and  Laure,  or  Lettres  de  quelques  personnes  de  Suisse. 

t  Sainte-Beuve,  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  1844,  ii.  38-50,  upon 
<j^an]liear's  publication,  Benjamin  Constant  and  Madame  de  Charrierey 
dnpnblished  letters.  Gaulliear,  La  Jeuntsse  de  Benjamin  Constant, 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Genevey  1847,  vi.  236,  245.  Benjamin 
Constant  pendant  la  Revolutiony  1848,  viii.  50-81,  271-293.  His 
Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  littiraire  de  la  Suisse  franqaise  pendant  laseconde 
moiUi  du  xmii  Steele,    Oeney»,  1855^  116, 117. 
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he  consented,  but  first  repaired  to  Switzerland  to  take 
leave  of  his  relations .  at  Lausanne  and  his  friends  at 
Colombier.  He  fell  ill  at  Neufchatel,  and  was  taken 
into  their  house  by  Charrifere  and  his  wife  to  be 
nursed,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^'  comforted  for  the 
sorrow  of  existence'';  subsequent  letters  betray 
further  information,  and  awake  pity  for  the  woman 
who  gave  herself  up  to  a  caprice.*  In  the  summer  of 
1793,  Benjamin  Constant  again  went  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  was  already  designated  as  "  L'inconstant." 
He  also  went  to  Colombier,  but  the  old  times  did 
not  return.  The  recollections  of  the  past  only 
embittered  the  compensation  offered  by  the  present. 

Madame  de  Charri^re  found  a  place  at  a  later  dat^^ 
in  the  reliquary  of  his  romance.  He  speaks  of  her  as 
of  the  lady  older  than  himself  whom  he  loved  in  his 
youth  and  of  whose  death  he  was  ,a  witness,  but  this 
was  not  in  reality  the  case.  He  says  that  she  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  strength  of  character,  and  power- 
ful gifts  of  intellect.  But  as  she  could  not  accommo- 
date herself  to  the  necessary,  even  if  artificial,  require- 
ments of  life,  she  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes, 
joyless  in  youth,  and  unresigned  in  old  age.f  It  is 
only  fair  to  compare  this  account,  written  subsequent 
to  her  death,  with  the  homage  he  paid  during  her  life, 
and  which  he  desired  whilst  at  Brunswick  to  use  as  the 

•  8ainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundi^  xi.  603.  Demiera  Portraits 
Litteraires  :  Benjamin  Constant  et  Madame  de  Charriere,  Later,  an 
edition  of  Calistey  or  Lettres  dcrites  de  Lausanne,  Paris,  1845.  Por- 
traits de  Femmes :  Madame  de  Charriere, 

t  Benjamin  Constant,  Adolphe, 
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dedication  to  a  book  he  never  finished.  At  that  time 
he  wrote  the  following  :  ^^  To  the  authoress  of 
Caliste  and  to  those  who  resemble  her,  in  combining 
intelligence  with  feeling,  and  vivacity  of  sentiments 
with  gentleness  of  character.  To  her  who  may  be 
misunderstood,  but  who,  when  once  known  can  never 
be  forgotten,  who  never  can  be  unjust  although  she 
may  sometimes  be  variable,  the  cleverest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  simplest,  and  most  reasonable  of  all 
women,  the  truest  and  most  faithful  friend  !  "  * 

Whilst  this  private  drama  was  running  its  course 
within  the  walls  of  Colombier,  a  correspondence  was 
renewed  in  1792  between  it  andCoppet.  Known  to  the 
Necker  family  from  childhood  through  her  governess, 
Madame  de  Charri^re  had  before  exchanged  letters 
with  Necker  and  his  daughter,  and  had  seen  them  in 
Paris.  After  both  ladies  had  written  on  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Charriere  published  a  refutation 
of  the  popular  belief,  shared  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
Th^rfese  Levasseur,  the  companion  of  his  life,  had 
occasioned  his  suicide  by  her  infidelity,  f 

On  her  return  to  Switzerland,  Madame  de  Stael's 
first  letter  to  Colombier  is  dated  November  4th,  1792, 
and  in  it  she  offers  thanks  for  the  enjoyment  she  has 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Caliste.  She  at  the 
same  time  mentions  a  letter  which  Madame  de  Char- 

*  Ganllienry  La  Jeunesse  de  Benjamin  Constant,  Bihliotheque  uni- 
tmelle  de  Geneve,  1847,  yi.  252. 

t  Vide  Yol.  i.  chap.  iy.  279.  Oaullieur,  La  Jeunesse  de  Benjamin 
Constant,     Bihliotheque  universelle  de  Geneve^  1847,  yi. 
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ri^re  directed  to  Frankfort  in  the  interests  of  La 
Fayette,  and  which  in  all  probability  was  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  lord  of  her  manor  in 
Neuenburg,  for  she  writes,  U  me  semble  que  vous  lire 
est  tovjoura  une  emotion  m6me  pour  un  roi.  On  the 
12th  of  September  and  the  23rd  of  October  she  re- 
turns to  the  same  subject,  as  the  hoped-for  mitigation 
had  not  been  granted  to  the  prisoner  at  Olmiitz.  La 
Fayette  was  kept  totally  separate,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  see  his  brother  officers  and  fellow  prisoners, 
"  although  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  should  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  implant  humanity  in  the  hearts  of 
kings."  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  meanwhile  been 
thrown  into  prison  and  the  queen  executed.  Madame 
de  Stael  writes  that  this  death  remained  an  unbear- 
able grief  to  her,  her  attempt  to  rescue  Marie  Antoinette 
having  drawn  her  nearer  to  the  unhappy  princess. 
Life  did  not  seem  any  longer  worth  living  in  such 
times.  Her  next  letter  to  Madame  de  Charri^re,  dated 
from  Nion  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  December  31st, 
shows  that  the  same  feelings  still  possess  her.  A 
flood  had  gone  over  the  world  of  morals:  one  might 
ask,  What  dove  would  bring  back  the  first  green 
branch  ?  She  herself  was  busied  in  seeking  a  rest- 
ing-place, where  she  and  the  French  colony  of 
refugees,  which  Talleyrand  also  thought  of  joining, 
might  find  rest  and  safety.  The  last  letter  dated 
April  18th,  1794,  from  Zurich,  comes  back  upon  the 
duty  of  sharing  her  earthly  possessions  with  those 
who  coidd  only  be  kept  from  the  utmost  misery  by 
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faithful  friendship.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had 
thought  of  Neufch&tel  as  a  place  of  residence,  went 
there  herself,  and  for  a  short  visit  to  Colombier  to 
take  preliminary  steps  in  the  matter.*  But  a  decree 
of  banishment  issued  by  the  Prussian  government 
against  the  emigrants,  and  Madame  Necker's  increased 
illness,  prevented  the  plan,  and  called  her  back  to 
Coppet,  where  she  remained  during  the  months  im- 
mediately succeeding  her  mother's  death.  Eecalled 
from  his  post  of  ambassador,  Morris,  who  was  tra- 
velling over  Switzerland  and  Germany,  found  her 
surrounded  by  friends  during  that  autumn,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  stay  under  her  father's  roof 
as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  circimistances  would  per- 
mit. Morris  was  received  by  the  little  colony  with 
open  arms,  as  one  of  the  first  who  could  as  an  eye- 
witness speak  of  the  events  of  the  year  of  Terror,  but  he 
complains  that  the  steep  road  to  Coppet  put  too  severe 
a  strain  upon  his  gout,  for  him  ever  to  return  to  it.f 

In  September  Madame  de  Stael  went  to  Lausanne, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  she  first  met 
Benjamin  Constant.  He  had  taken  his  leave  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  at  Brunswick,  had  then 
returned  to  Lausanne,  and  to  a  neighbouring  property 
of  his  father's,  and  had  thence  gone  one  morning  to 
Coppet  with  the  intention  of  paying  his  respects. 
He  did  not  find  Madame  de  Stael  in,  but  picked  her 

*  Qanllienr,  jSiudes  sur  Vhistoire  litUrcdre  de  la  Suisse  frangaisef 
157. 

t  Jared  Sparks,  Chmvemeur  Morris^  i.  421.  Leitres,  Oct.  23, 1794. 
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up  on  the  road  to  the  town,  and  she  invited  him  to 
take  a  seat  in  her  carriage.  The  date  of  their  meet- 
ing is  known ;  it  was  the  19th  of  September,  1794. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  not  unprejudiced 
against  her,  and  this  prejudice  was  partly  caused  by 
Madame  de  Charriere.  When  Necker's  daughter 
came  imder  discussion  she  uttered  strictures  both  as 
to  her  individuality  and  the  nature  of  her  talent 
which  was  not  simple  enough  according  to  her  own 
fastidious  taste.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Benjamin 
Constant  mentions  this  first  meeting,  and  relates  how 
he  supped  with  Madame  de  Stael  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  in  Lausanne,  breakfasted  the  following  morn- 
ing, dined,  supped,  and  again  breakfasted  the  next 
day,  so  that  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
particularly  of  hearing  her. 

As  the  result  of  his  observations  he  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Charriere  that  he  thought  she  had  been 
too  severe  in  her  judgment  of  **  the  Ambassadress,'* 
as  people  used  to  call  Madame  de  Stael.  "  One  sign 
that  she  is  not  merely  a  talking  machine,"  he  sayp, 
**  is  to  be  found  in  the  lively  interest  she  takes  in 
those  she  knew  in  former  years,  and  who  are  now  in 
trouble.  For  instance,  at  considerable  monetary  loss, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  trouble,  she  has  only 
lately  rescued  a  woman  from  Paris  whom  she  used 
formerly  to  pursue  with  every  possible  indication  of 
hatred.  That  is  certainly  more  than  mere  talk,  even 
if  her  activity  is  less  the  result  of  merit  than  of  in- 
ward necessity,  it  still  remains  worthy  of  note  that 
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she  does  good  by  it/'  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  21st 
October,  Benjamin  Constant  wrote  another  letter  to 
Colombier  on  the  subject  of  Madame  de  Stael.  He 
replies  to  some  words  of  criticism  expressed  in  that 
quarter  regarding  her,  that  since  making  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  her  he  finds  it  difficult  not  to  bestow 
an  enduring  tribute  of  praise  upon  Madame  de  Stael, 
not  to  render  admiring  testimony  to  everything  he 
came  into  contact  with ;  for  he  had  seldom  met  with 
such  a  combination  of  astonishing  and  attractive  qua- 
lities, such  a  brilliant  and  striking  intelligence,  such 
systematic  and  widespread  benevolence,  such  cou- 
rage, such  gentle  and  habitually  courteous  manners, 
such  charm  and  simplicity  in  familiar  intercourse; 
and  remembering  who  the  woman  was  to  whom  he 
praised  another  woman  in  such  unstinted  terms  he 
adds:  ^^It  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  met  a 
woman  who  could  replace  the  whole  world  to  me,  and 
who  would  in  herself  have  been  the  whole  world  to  me. 
You  know  who  the  first  was.  Madame  de  Stael  is 
much  cleverer  in  intimate  conversation  than  in  society ; 
she  is  an  excellent  listener,  which  neither  you  nor  1 
had  supposed  to  be  the  case.  She  follows  the  mind 
of  others  with  the  same  interest  as  her  own,  and  has 
so  much  penetration  in  bringing  out  the  best  points 
of  her  friends  that  she  thereby  shows  both  her  good- 
ness and  cleverness.  In  one  word,  she  stands,  a 
creature  apart ;  more  gifted  than  others  to  an  extent 
that  perhaps  may  only  be  equalled  once  in  a  century. 
He  who  has  met  her  can  expect  no  greater  happiness." 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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What  is  not  said  in  the  letters  is  amplified  in 
Ben j  amines  Journal  intimey  published  not  long  ago, 
wherein  he  chronicles  his  most  private  experiences, 
transparently  veiled  in  French,  and  written  in  Greek 
character.  "  It  had  been  arranged  between  me  and 
Madame  de  Stael,"  he  relates,  "  that  not  to  compro- 
mise her  I  should  never  remain  later  at  her  house 
than  towards  twelve  o'clock.  However  delightful  our 
talk,  or  however  powerful  the  wisli  not  to  break  it 
off,  I  was  always  obliged  to  conform  to  this  firm 
resolution.  One  evening,  however,  when  the  time 
had  gone  by  faster  than  usual,  I  took  out  my  watch 
to  prove  that  my  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  un- 
bending witness  proved  the  contrary,  and  I — seized 
by  childish  rage,  smashed  the  instrument  of  my  con- 
demnation on  the  parquet  floor.  *  Quelle  folie^  que 
V0U8  Stes  absurde  I  *  cried  Madame  de  Stael.  But 
under  her  reproach  there  was  a  hidden  smile.  This 
broken  watch  will  still  be  useful  to  me."  Next  day 
his  journal  contained  this  remark :  *^  I  have  not  bought 
another  watch  as  I  shall  no  longer  require  one.'*  • 

Madame  de  Charri^re  was  quite  aware  of  the  in- 
evitable  termination  in  store  for  relations  such  as 
those  existing  between  Constant  and  a  woman  of  her 
age.  But  she  still  maintained  the  hope  of  retaining 
his  friendship.  She  now  felt  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  that  also  must  be  relinquished.  Barante 
relates  that  once  on  his  return  from  Coppet  she  said 

*  Benjamiu  Constant,  Journal  intime.  Revue  Internationale^  Jan. 
10,  1887,  87,  88 
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with  a  sad  smile :  ^*  Benjamin,  you  are  careful  in 
your  dress,  you  do  not  care  for  me  any  longer."  She 
now  wrote  to  a  friend  that  her  thoughts  were  often 
busied  with  Madame  de  Stael,  not  on  account  of  her 
superiority  or  because  calumny  was  rife  about  her. 
Constant  was  still  sympathetic  to  her^  but  she  did 
not  desire  to  see  him  again,  although  she  had  more 
to  lose  by  this  than  he  had.  She  soon  after  ceased 
to  correspond  with  him,  although  to  be  sure  she 
shortly  afterwards  resimied  the  habit,  and  continued 
it  imtil  1805,  with  the  risk  that  her  correspondent 
frequently  left  her  letters  unanswered.  She  who 
valued  no  literary  distinction  so  highly  as  that  of 
her  favourite  La  Fontaine,  clothed  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  her  life  in  the  form  of  a  fable.  It 
was  written  oh  the  24ith  of  November,  four  weeks 
after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted 
from  Benjamin  Constant,  and  plays  upon  the  fact 
that  she  used  jokingly  to  be  called  "  Barbet." 

Un  yienz  barbet,  cher  a  son  inaitre 
Chien  caressant  et  devon^ 
S*il  86  YOjait  qaelqnefois  rabroad     • 
Se  oonBolait,  tout  pret  4  reconnaitre 
Qae  c'^tait  14  le  droit  da  jeu. 
Ghacnn  de  bile  a  qnelqne  pea 
Et  qoi  re9oit  toat  lea  joars  des  caresses 
Peat  bien  parfois  supporter  des  radesses. 
De  I'amit^  des  hauts  et  bas 
Valent  mieux  qae  Tindififi^reiice. 
D^d^ent,  moi  je  le  pense, 
Et  le  barbet  aassi.     Mais  nc  voila-t-il  pas 

Q2 
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Qu'un  jour  son  maitre  fait  Templette 
D'un  petit  chien  (bichou,  levrette 
L'nn  ou  I'autre,  il  importe  pen). 
Son  allure  est  yive  et  brillante 
8on  poil  luisant,  son  oeil  de  fen, 
Et  sa  mani^re  en  tout  charmante ; 
Gar  sans  compter  que  pour  Tesprit 
II  est  de  race  prdcieux 
Dans  Pi^cole  la  plus  fameuse 
Pour  les  tours  on  Tavait  instmit. 
Le  maitre  4  l*exc6s  s*en  engoue 
Et  sans  merci  le  flatte  et  le  loue 
En  presence  du  yieux  barbet, 
Le  quel  d'abord  tout  stup(^fait 
Baisse  Toreille,  fait  la  moue 
Puis  de  rhumble  role  qu'il  loue, 
8e  dcgoute  enfin  tout  4  fait.* 

Tho  thread  which  from  that  time  dropped  away 
from  the  hand  of  Madame  de  Charri&re  was  taken  up 
by  another. 

The  circumnavigator  and  apostle  of  liberty,  George 
Forster,  died  in  Paris  in  1793,  disappointed,  forsaken, 
and  prematurely  broken  in  strength,  after  he  had  been 
reconciled  to  L.  F.  Hiiber,  and  had  recommended  his 
children  to  his  care  with  the  stoical  resignation  often 
possessed  by  husbands  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hiiber  lived  in  poverty  in  Switzerland  with  Forster's 
widow,  Th^rfese  Hayne,  now  his  wife,  who  had  re- 
viewed and  tmnslated  the  novels  written  by  Madame 

♦  Saintc-Beuve,  loc,  cit,  and  Noureaux  Lundts,  i.  408 ;  vi.  49  ;  xi. 
482.  Un  dernier  mot  sur  Benjamin  Constant,  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes^ 
1833,  i.  Secretan,  Galerie  Suisse,  ii.  74>91.  Lettree  de  Madame  de 
Charriere.     Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  1844,  1849. 
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de  Charri^e  into  German,  and  Ad^le  de  SSnages  by 
the  Comtesse  Flahault.     Hiiber  was  introduced  to 
Benjamin  Constant  by  the  authoress  of  Caliste.    In 
December  1794  he  paid  him  a  visit   at  Lausanne, 
and  kept  his  wife  informed  of  the  daily  events.     He 
made  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Stael  the  very 
first  evening  he  spent  at  his  friend's  house,  as  she 
had  dined  there  at  four  o'clock.     He  too  was  en- 
chanted by  her  intellect,  her  amiable  simplicity  and 
vivacity,   although   she  lacked  the    *^  depth  of   his 
Th^rese."     He  also  became  acquainted  with  Necker, 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  Narbonne,  whose  noble 
simplicity  he  praised.     His  verdict  upon  Benjamin  is 
nevertheless  surprising.    *^He  is  quite  lost,'*  he  writes 
of  him.     *^He  only  lives  for  and  with  Madame  de 
Stael ;  one  can  easily  see  that  it  does  not  make  him 
happy,  but  one  can  forgive  him  for  being  led  astray. 
Why  should  I  try  to  prevent  it  ?    I  will  not  under- 
take to  do  so ;  for  why  should  I  disturb  a  delusion 
which,  although  it  would  be  disapproved  of  in  society 
as  far  as  choice  and  real  enjo3rment  of  life  are  con- 
cerned,  is    still  the  highest  happiness  that  can   be 
reached  by  a  good  man  of  his  noble  disposition  P    It 
also  comes  to  my  aid  that  he  will  never  in  any  way 
be  less  happy  than  in  his  present  position,  although 
he  has  now  no  hope  of  ever  becoming  happier  .... 
He  thinks  that  great  activity  of  the  mind  in  solitary 
research  would  be  much  the  best  . 


•  •  • 


*  L.  F.  Hiibep,  Collected  WorkSf  published  by  his  wife,  i.  186,  etc. 
Letters  of  Dec.  16  and  18, 1794. 
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This  was  the  tall,  elegant,  young  man,  with  reddish, 
fair  hair,  and  delicate  features,  in  whom  a  kind  of  in- 
genuousness still  concealed  the  subtle,  inward  corrup- 
tion, but  whose  wasted  youth,  blasted  as  it  were  with 
a  curse,  left  him  incapable  of  true  love  or  any  real 
sentiment  of  happiness.  A  man  possessed  of  talent, 
but  no  character,  whom  Mallet  du  Pan,  always  im- 
placable against  his  political  opponents,  called  Le  plus 
pervers  des  homines  avant  trente  ans^  upon  whom 
Joseph  de  Maistre  even  in  the  Lausanne  days  pro- 
nounced condemnation,  t  whom  Madame  de  Stael  with 
scarcely  less  justice  calls  lepltis  grands  des  hommes  dis- 
tmguSs.  X  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  psychological  delicacy 
of  feeling  was  assisted  by  oral  tradition,  mentions  that 
Madame  de  Stael  is  believed  to  have  said  that  Benjamin 
Constant  was  physically  antipathetic  to  her."  §  They 
sympathised  all  the  more  intellectually.  So  entirely 
did  these  two  seem  destined  to  complete  each  other 
that  they  could  not  do  without  each  other,  although 
the  woman  might  have  to  purchase  this  intellectual 
intercourse  at  the  price  of  secret  torment.  When 
they  first  made  acquaintance,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
superior  in  political  experience  to  Constant,  then  only 

*  Mallet  da  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Cour  de  VtennOf 
ii.  307. 

t  Albert  Blanc,  Memoirea  Polittques  et  Correspondance  Diplomatique 
du  Comte  J,  de  Maistre,  24.  Compare,  B.  Constant,  %Toumal  intme. 
Revue  Internationale,  Feb.  10,  1887,  438. 

^  Madame  de  Stael,  Delphine,  Portrait  de  Henri  de  Lehentei  (B^ 
Constant)  et  Dix  Annies  (PExil.     GJluvres  completes,  xy.  4. 

§  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundi,  xi.  433. 
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seven-and-twenty ,  and  consequently  somewhat  younger 
than  herself.  She  had  taken  an  active  part  whore  he 
had  been  a  mere  onlooker ,  but  on  the  other  hand  she 
found  him  possessed  of  a  gift  of  expression  in  con- 
versation and  writing  which  was  to  rise  to  great 
perfection,  and  critical  sharpness  of  observation, 
taking  account  even  of  intellectual  outpourings  most 
foreign  to  him,  reflecting  the  predominating  ideas  as 
in  a  looking-glass,  but  sufficiently  clearly  to  bring 
his  own  into  notice;  capable  in  addition  to  this 
of  the  most  passionate  emotions,  as  to  the  nature 
of  which  he  deceived  both  himself  and  others;  for 
they  did  not  seek  for  love  and  devotion,  but  for  ever- 
varied  excitement,  and  nourishment  for  his  ambition. 

Madame  de  Stael  more  than  any  other  woman 
could  satisfy  this  demand.  Whilst  the  young  man, 
placed  between  three  countries  and  three  languages, 
remained  imdecided  concerning  himself  and  his  future 
aims  in  life,  it  was  she  who  decided  him  for  France, 
and  who  drew  him  into  public  life.  Sharing  the 
formation  of  the  political  theories  upon  which  his 
fame  rests,  it  was  she  who  opened  out  a  path  for 
him  and  assured  his  future. 

Her  ReflectwM  upon  Feace^  addressed  to  Pitt  and 
to  the  French,  which  inaugurated  the  series  of  her 
political  writings,  were  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  of  1794.*  Whilst  still  under  the  almost  im- 
mediate impression  of  the  Terror  she  upholds  modera- 
tion of  speech  and  strives  earnestly  for  the  formation 

*  Madame  de  Stacl,  Reflexions  siir  la  Paix^  addressees  a  Monsieur 
Pitt,  et  aux  FranqaiSy  1794.     (Euvres  completes,  ii.  34-94. 
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of  a  middle  party  to  establish  liberty.  One  of  her 
conditions  being  peace  abroad,  she  addresses  herself 
to  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents  of  France,  to 
England  personified  by  Ktt,  who  could  command  the 
most  decisive  vote  in  the  people's  councils.  The  most 
important  object  the  government  ought  to  have  in 
view  was  to  restrain  the  Revolution.  The  Jacobin 
propaganda  and  still  more  the  existence  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  stained  by  unheard-of  deeds,  was  only  pro- 
longed by  war.  From  the  moment  the  latter  ceased 
the  French  nation  would  demand  social  order,  security 
of  person  and  property,  from  a  new  government.  U 
this  moment  had  come,  ^  reaction  must  be  avoided 
and  fruitless  struggles  against  the  progress  of  reason 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  chimera  of  equality  had  now  become  the  poli- 
tical creed  in  France,  and  only  time  and  repose  could 
diminish  its  fanaticism;  for  it  combined  an  enthu- 
siasm for  metaphysical  abstractions  with  wild  out- 
bursts of  greed  and  selfishness,  and  united  both  dogma 
and  plunder,  principle  and  self-interest,  along  with  its 
disturbing  forces.  The  French  Revolution  offered  the 
elements  both  of  life  and  of  fruitful  ideas,  and  these 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  condemnation  of  its 
crimes.  Victory  would  crown  those  whose  position 
was  sufficiently  independent  and  superior  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  both  extremes,  and  to  make  the  cause 
of  justice  their  own. 

The  end  was  more  important  than  the  means  em- 
ployed to  obtain  it.     Should  the  Republic  prove  an 
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impossibility,  France  would  return  to  its  original 
starting  point,  to  a  moderate  monarchy,  which  had 
never  been  a  religion,  but  always  a  principle  in  its 
adherents.  Therefore  they  were  ready  to  renounce  it 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  proved  that  a  constitution  on 
the  American  pattern  was  able  to  give  assurance  of 
peace  to  the  Powers,  and  to  endow  the  French  with 
those  more  solid  virtues  which  a  republican  form  of 
government  requires  from  its  adherents.* 

After  this  twice  repeated  acknowledgment  that 
she  and  her  political  friends  were  ready  to  accept  the 
Republic,  her  thoughts  return  to  those  for  whom  the 
future  had  no  compensation.  She  says,  "  Ye  innocent 
victims  who  mourn  that  which  cannot  be  replaced, 
and  for  whom  Fr&nce  contains  but  graves,  pardon 
the  survivors  who  still  have  something  left  to  love  ; 
and  who  turn  to  their  country  where  peace  can  be 
secured  by  liberty  alone." 

The  Beflections  upon  Internal  Peace  travelled  over 
the  same  realm  of  thought,  but  with  superior  force  of 
argumentation,  and  were  much  more  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  They 
appeared  a  year  afterwards,  in  1795.f  In  this  work 
the  monarchy  was  brought  to  face  the  alternative  be- 
tween opening  out  an  era  of  retaliation  and  revenge, 
to  its  adherents  in  the  Vendue,  and  among  the  emi- 
grants ;  or  else  of  breaking  away  from  their  party,  and 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Beflexions  sur  la  Paix.  CEuvrea  completes^ 
ii.  70,  87,  88. 

t  Madame  de  Stacl,  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix  Interieure,  1795.  (Euvrea 
computes^  ii.  97-172. 
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pledging  itself  to  a  liberal  policy.  This  last  would 
however  be  just  as  impossible  as  the  policy  of  retal- 
iation, which  would  recall  the  Terror.  After  a  king 
like  Louis  XVI.  had  broken  his  word  no  princely 
promise  could  claim  any  confidence. 

Moreover  the  throne  could  not  be  thought  of  with- 
out  the  social  hierarchy  which  excluded  the  revolu- 
tionary conception  of  equality. 

One  memorable  sentence  runs  as  follows :  **  The 
Republic  recommends  itself  to  the  French ;  a  moderate 
monarchy  can  only  be  reached  through  military 
despotism.^' •  After  the  queen's  death,  Morris  ex- 
pressed the  same  convictions. f  "Oh!'*  wrote  the 
empress,  Catherine  le  Grand,  as  early  as  1791,  to  her 
confidant,  Melchior  Grimm,  in  Paris,  •*  doubt  not  a 
Caesar  will  arise ! ''  And  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1793, 
the  day  that  the  Gironde  was  overthrown,  Lanjuinais 
uttered  the  prophetic  words,  that  he  saw  the  horrors 
of  a  dictatorship  advancing  over  corpses  and  ruins, 
swallowing  up  one  faction  after  another,  and  finally 
overthrowing  the  Republic  itself.  {  Leaving  these 
general  statements,  Madame  de  Stael  proceeds  to 
topics  nearer  at  hand.  If  the  point  of  view  held  by 
the  various  parties  in  1789  were  put  to  the  test; 
she  says  the  Constitutionalists  would  be  the  nearest 
to  the  republican  form  of  government,  as  they  would 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix  Interieure,  (Euvres 
completes,  ii.  113. 

f  Jared  Sparks,  Crouvemeur  Morris^  ii.  370.  Letter,  Oct.  18, 
1793. 

J  Mortimer  Temaux,  Histo'ire  de  la  TeneuTj  vii.  405. 
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only  have  to  strike  out  the  person  of  the  monarch 
from  their  programme  to  make  it  acceptable  to  present 
opinion.  Thanks  to  the  same  reasons  prompting 
them  to  anticipate  their  times,  and  to  frame  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  they  were  now  called  to  be  the  defenders 
of  the  constitution  of  1795.  For,  as  no  system  of 
government  can  be  absolutely  the  best,  nor  in  the 
nature  of  things  unalterable,  this  constitution  might 
also  go  through  modifications  in  the  sense  of  the 
American  constitution.  The  authoress  ends  by  saying 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  royalist  aristocracy 
had  estranged  itself  sword-in-hand  from  its  country. 
The  blame  of  making  Robespierre's  terrorism  possible 
lay  with  the  lowest  strata  of  the  people,  the  destitute 
proletariat.  The  future  republic  would  distinguish  be- 
tween the  rights  of  citizenship  to  which  all  have  access 
and  political  rights  which  are  bound  up  with  property. 
She  does  not  put  it  into  words,  but  what  already 
floats  clearly  and  definitely  before  her  mind  is  the 
dominion  of  the  middle  class  with  an  aristocracy 
of  education  and  talent  at  its  head.  In  the  present 
work  an  inclination  towards  democratic  institutions 
has  stepped  in,  replacing  her  former  admiration  for 
the  English  constitution,  to  which  in  her  later  and 
most  important  political  work  she  will  return  with 
ripened  and  well-thought-out  theories.  Her  gaze  is 
no  longer  directed  to  Westminster,  whence,  since  1688, 
the  conception  of  modem  public  life  was  derived  ;  she 
rather  seeks  for  simpler  conditions  in  the  younger 
forms  of  government  across  the  ocean,  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  similar  results.*  Here,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Roederer,  dated  the  9th  of  June^  1795,  ideas  are 
uttered  agreeing  with  the  opinion  laid  down  by 
Necker  in  the  book  upon  the  Revolution,  published 
almost  simultaneously,  and  agreeing  also  with  those  in 
his  later  works,  f  nevertheless,  with  an  essential  dif- 
ference. All  the  personal  sympathies  of  the  minister 
of  Louis  XVI.  remained  with  a  moderate  monarchy. 
He  only  recommended  a  republic  because  he  regarded 
a  monarchy  as  incompatible  with  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  Revolution,  and  especially 
with  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  but 
he  doubted  whether  it  woidd  succeed  in  solving  the 
problem  of  a  reconciliation  between  liberty  and 
equality.  His  daughter  entertained  none  of  these 
thoughts.  Her  choice  was  made :  she  decided  for  the 
Republic. 

Between  the  issue  of  the  first  and  second  of  these 
works  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris.  They 
were  both  written  with  the  intention  of  again  coming 
into  touch  with  popular  opinion.  "  Tin  viriU^^  she 
wrote  to  Meister,  "ii  rCy  a  plus  que  la  nature  des 
choses  a  craindre^  V intention  des  gouvermints  est 
bonne '^  X  In  May  1795  Madame  de  Stael  arrived  at 
the  French  capital,  shortly  after  diplomatic  relations 

•  Roederer,  (Euvrea^  ri.  646. 

t  Necker,  De  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  1796.  Demieres  Vues  de 
Politique  et  de  Finance,  1802.     CEuvres,  ix.  x,  xi. 

X  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  Lausanne,  March  12,  1795.  Un- 
printed  letters  in  possession  of  Dr.  T.  Rheinhardt 
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had  been  resumed  between  France  and  Sweden,  the 
latter  being  the  first  of  the  European  States  to  recog- 
nise the  Republic.  The  English  ambassador  in 
Stockholm  had  already  informed  his  colleague  in 
Copenhagen  that  Baron  de  Stael  was  going  to  Paris 
in  an  official  capacity.*  The  announcement  was  pre- 
mature. Stael  had  brought  about  an  alliance  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  basis  of  armed  neutrality, 
which  induced  the  Russian  party  amongst  the  Swedish 
nobility,  with  Baron  von  Armfeldt  at  their  head,  to 
form  a  conspiracy,  calculated  to  overthrow  the  Regent 
and  Reuterholm  his  minister.  The  empress  Catherine 
was  to  aid  it  by  sending  her  fleet  to  Stockholm,  but 
the  plot  was  discoveredj  and  Armfeldt  took  refuge  in 
flight.  "  Votre  impdratrice  nous  a  bien  tourmenUs^^^ 
wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  ^*  on  dit  qu'elle 
aaitjusqv^cL  mon  existence.  Je  voudrais  bien  ignorer 
la  aienne.^^  In  the  autumn  of  1794  Baron  de  Stael 
joined  his  relations  at  Coppet.  At  the  beginning  of 
January,  at  Baden  near  Zurich,  he  met  Barth416my, 
the  French  envoy  in  Switzerland,  who  had  come  to 
Basle  to  open  peace  negociations  with  Prussia. 
Sweden  was  concerned -in  this  matter  to  the  extent 
that  the  first  news  of  the  transactions  between  Paris 
and  Berlin  had  induced  the  elector  of  Mayence  to 
propose  in  the  Reichstag  at  Ratisbon  that  the  courts 
of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  should  act  as  inter- 
mediators for  the  empire. 

•  Lord  Auckland,  Journal  et  Correspondance.  Lord  Henry  Spencer 
to  Lord  Auckland,  Dec.  23,  1794. 
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At  Berne,  Stael  had  a  long  interview  with  Mallet 
du  Pan,  and  unfolded  the  chief  features  of  his  policy 
to  him.  These  were  subsequently  recognised  by 
Mallet  du  Pan  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Boissy 
d'Anglas  on  the  31st  of  January,  wherein  the  Rhine, 
the  ocean,  and  the  Alps,  were  coveted  as  the  natural 
boundaries  of  France.*  Baron  de  Stael  only  went  to 
Paris  in  March,  1795,  to  represent  his  Government, 
and  then  came  to  an  understanding  with  Tallien  and 
Cambac^res,  two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  His  next  task  was  to  repair  his  sovereign's 
lack  of  means,  by  repayment  on  the  part  of  France  of 
the  money  spent  by  Sweden  in  arming  her  navy  in 
aid  of  France.  He  had  no  definite  commission  to  be 
recognised  by  the  French  Government. 

The  negociations  proved  fruitless,  as  Si^yes,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  strove  for 
a  Russian  rather  than  a  Swedish  alliance,  whereupon 
Baron  de  Stael  decided,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  a 
sitting  on  the  23rd  April  annoimced  to  the  Conven- 
tion that  he  would  recognise  the  Republic  in  the 
name  of  his  Government.  It  chanced  that  Si^yes 
was  in  the  chair  at  this  sitting  of  the  conmiittee. 
Two  days  later  it  prepared  a  solemn  reception  for  the 
Swedish  ambassador.     He  appeared  with  a  retinue  of 

*  Leouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de 
Stael-HohteiUf  introduction.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite 
avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  i.  107,  122..  143.  Sorel,  La  Paix  de  Bdle, 
Revue  Hietorique^  vi.  76.  Sybel,  Geachichte  der  Revolviionezeit^  iii.  245. 
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twenty  people  in  full  uniform,  and  taking  an  arm- 
chair opposite  the  president,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished ceremonial,  expressed  the  hope  that  for  the 
future  a  glorious  France  would  show  itself  superior 
to  passions  overthrowing  morality  and  political 
philosophy,  and  would  set  an  example  to  the  human 
race,  of  the  union  between  power  and  virtue.  **  I 
come,'*  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  my  sovereign  to  do 
homage  to  the  natural  and  unalterable  rights  of  the 
nation.'*  The  president,  who  now  was  Boissy 
d' Anglas,  and  not  Sifeyes,  gave  the  kiss  of  brotherhood 
to  the  ambassador  amidst  loud  applause,  replied  in 
suitable  terms,  and  reminded  Baron  de  Stael  of  a  fact 
of  which  he  was  well  aware,  that  Sweden  herself 
cherished  secret  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  liberty  in 
France,  imder  Gustavus  III.,  who  was  its  enemy. 
The  practical  result  of  this  recognition  of  the  French 
Republic  was  to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  1793.  France  promised  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  forty  tons  of  gold,  and  a  similar  sum  four 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  regent  duke,  when  Sweden  in  return  was  to  bind 
herself  by  secret  articles  to  arm  ten  frigates,  and  to 
demand  that  England  should  observe  her  neutrality, 
and  restore  the  Swedish  ships  detained  in  her  har- 
bours. In  case  of  refusal  it  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
the  English  ships  in  the  Sound,  so  long  as  its  condi- 
tions remained  unfulfilled.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  the  proposals  of  the  Swedish  Government  would 
be  met. 
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Meanwhile  in  June,  in  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
Roederer  greeted  the  residence  of  Baron  de  Stael  and 
his  wife  in  the  French  capital  as  a  pledge  of  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  He 
added  that  as  the  presence  of  Necker^s  daughter 
seemed  to  awaken  distrust  in  a  good  many  quarters, 
he  had  carefully  read  both  Madame  de  Stael's  last 
pamphlets  in  connection  with  this,  and  whilst  doing 
so  had  put  the  questions  to  himself  whether  she 
desired  a  Republic,  and  whether  she  desired  peace. 
The  answer  to  both  was  in  the  aflfirmative.t 

The  political  confession  of  faith  uttered  by  Madame 
de  Stael  on  re-establishing  herself  in  Paris  agreed 
both  with  the  present  development  of  affairs  and 
with  the  ruling  impulse.  Immediately  after  the  9th 
Thermidor,  the  first  overmastering  feeling  was  that  of 
retaliation  for  the  unexampled  horrors,  and  it  united 
all  classes,  without  any  recall  of  former  differences  of 
opinion.  Since  the  22nd  Prairial,  three  quarters  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolutionary  decrees  in  Paris  had  been 
peasants,  and,  according  to  Robespierre's  commission, 
only  one  man  out  of  eighty  in  France  was  a  patriot. 
Added  to  this,  after  three  years'  duration  of  religious 
persecution,  any  participation  in  religious  obser- 
vances, whether  the  Catholic  Mass  or  Protestant 
preaching,  was  considered  hostile  to  the  Republic,  and 

•  Biographie  Umverselle.  Article :  StaiL  De  Michaud  jeune,  40, 
116.  Leouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  Diplomatique  du  Baron  de 
Stael-Holstein,  introduction. 

t  Roederer,  CEuvresj  publiees  par  ses  file,  v.  81,  etc. 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  Convention  there  remained 
hardly  any  one  in  France  whose  life  was  not  in  danger 
of  the  law. 

On  the  termination  of  this  rule  the  land  had  been 
so  impoverished  and  ruined  by  civil  war,  wholesale 
executions,  decrees  of  banishment,  and  emigration, — 
constant  requsitions,  enlistment,  aasignats,  the  masi- 
mumt*  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  districts, — ^that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  military  successes,  it  required  peace  as  much 
as  its  opponents.  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
Royalists,  no  one  thought  of  a  return  to  former 
conditions.  An  adviser  of  the  moderate  monarchical 
party  said,  that  to  restore  them  was  as  impossible  as  it 
would  be  to  rebuild  St.  Petersburg  with  the  dust  in 
the  streets.  The  need  therefore  of  a  steady  govern- 
ment, strong  enough  to  repress  anarchy,  was  all  the 
more  pressing.  When  the  first  storm  of  excitement 
was  over,  people  began  to  breathe  again,  after  the 
unbearable  restraint.  It  became  clear  however  that 
the  9th  Thermidor  had  been  *^  much  more  a  change 
of  persons  than  an  alteration  of  system ;  "  and  that  in 
the  apt  words  of  de  Maistre,  it  had  principally  been 
"a  family  quarrel.'^  The  extreme  verdicts  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  amongst  others  the  dreadful  law, 
promulgated  on  the  22nd  Prairial;  or  that  other 
according  to  which  every  one  who  attended  an 
assembly  of  a  section    received    forty    scms^    were 

♦  Translator's  note :  **  La  rumenr  publique  accusait  les  Girondins 
d'affamer  Paris  en  refusant  d'6tablir  on  maximum  da  prix  des  sub- 
sisiances  an  profit  da  peaple.*'     Lamartine,  Histoire  de  la  Gironde, 

VOL.  n.  E. 
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certainly  abolished  by  the  Convention;  thousands 
were  freed  from  the  prisons  ;  the  worst  tools  of  the 
Jacobin  tyranny,  such  as  Carrier,  Fouquier-Tinville, 
and  Lebon,  were  with  it  condemned  and  brought  to 
justice.  But  the  Convention  remained  as  devoted  as 
formerly  to  extreme  revolutionary  principles.  It  had 
only  resisted  them  when  they  interfered  with  its  own 
power.  The  Thermidorians  were  followers  of  Danton, 
and  had  undertaken  the  struggle  with  the  Mountain 
in  self-preservation.  They  were  impelled  to  it,  not 
merely  by  moral  indignation  against  crimes  in  which 
they  shared  the  blame,  but  by  the  certainty  of  fall- 
ing victims  to  their  opponents  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  first  destroying  them.  The  amnesty 
extended  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms 
within  a  month,  the  recall  of  the  seventy-three 
surviving  Girondins,  and  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
Vendue,  was  not  due  to  them,*  but  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  danger  of 
a  restoration  of  Jacobin  tyranny  on  the  other.  Those 
who  had  called  forth  the  war  demanded  a  contin- 
uance of  it,  just  as  they  had  formerly  demanded  a 
commencement  of  hostilities,  because  internal  quiet 
must  be  secured  in  1795  in  the  same  way  as  in  1792 — 
by  peace  abroad.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobin 
party  on  the  12th  Grerminal  and  on  the  1st  Prairial 
made  it  possible  to  make  peace  with  Prussia,  and  this 
was  the  work  of  the  moderate  party. 

Sieyes  was  at  the  head  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, having  emerged  from  his  hiding-place.     He 

*  The  Thermidorians. 
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now  broke  the  silence  he  had  maintained  during  the 
last  two  years  to  attack  both  the  Jacobins  and  the 
constitutionalists  of  1791,  to  declare  the  necessity 
of  a  Republican  constitution,  and  to  announce  that  he 
had  prepared  such  an  one.*  The  only  objection  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  to  the  Revolution  was  that,  instead 
of  themselves,  it  had  raised  Danton,  Hubert,  Saint- Just, 
and  Robespierre,  to  eminence.  Now  that  they  were 
fallen,  these  so-called  independants  claimed  the  undi- 
minished inheritance  of  1793.  At  home,  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  according  to  the  tenets 
laid  down  by  the  Mountain,  holding  fast  to  the 
levelling  conception  of  equality;  abroad  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
Republics  on  the  borders  of  France,  and  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  exhausted  finances  by  conquest  and 
confiscation. 

The  difEerence  between  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Thermidorians  was  principally  that  the  blood  of  the 
21st  of  January  precluded  any  understanding 
between  the  former  and  the  monarchical  party. 
Madame  de  Stael  expresses  her  indignation  at  the 
sophism  employed  in  its  justification  by  the  origin- 
ators of  this  deed.f  Even  the  anxiety  for  self- 
preservation  was  given  as  an  excuse,  and '  Carnot 
advanced  the  proposition,  that,  although  the  people 
might  certainly  err,  it  never  could  be  to  blame,  as  it 

•  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Sieyes,  Anonymous,  Paris,  1795.  Edited 
bj  himself. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xlii.  147,  148. 
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only  reacted  on  itself.  Good  or  bad,  its  laws  must 
be  carried  out  until  it  altered  its  will.* 

An  effort  was  made  to  prove  the  whole  nation 
responsible  for  the  deed,  the  stain  of  which  could  not 
be  effaced.  This  effort  showed  itself  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  21st  of  January  as  a  national  festival, 
which  was  kept  till  1799.  From  the  moment  that 
the  Jacobins  repudiated  the  traditions  of  the  year  of 
Terror  they  were  self-condemned.  The  Thermi- 
dorians,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  somewhat 
differently  situated.  If  driven  into  a  comer,  they 
could  point  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre  as  an  expiation 
of  the  past ;  and  the  certainty  of  their  ruin  if  the 
Terrorists  succeeded  in  once  again  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  mastery  induced  them  to  seek  an  under- 
standing with  the  constitutionalists  and  the  moderate 
royalists. 

It  is  known  that  Tallien,  Freron,  and  Barras  took 
the  first  steps  in  this  direction  in  the  beginning  of 
1795, t  whilst  there  was  as  yet  no  question  of  a 
royalist  movement,  and  they  themselves  only  strove 
for  immunity  from  punishment  of  the  past,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  their  fortunes.  Selfish  although 
the  motives  might  be,  events  seemed  a  few  months 
later  to  press  towards  the  same  result.    Peace  became 

*  Thoreaa  Dangin,  Royalistes  et  Eepublicains.  Question  de  Mo- 
narchie  ou  de  Ripuhlique, 

t  Sybel,  Geschichte  der  Revolutionszeitj  iii.  826.  Andr^  Lebon, 
L*Angleterre  et  V Emigration  Frangaise,  16-21.  Mallet  du  Pan, 
MSmoives  et  Correspondance^  ii.  120,  121.  Correepondance  Inedite 
avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  i.  27,  204. 
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such  a  necessity  that  in  March  even  the  entire 
renunciation  of  conquest  would  not  have  seemed  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  *  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Prussia  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Convention  on  the  21st  March, 
announcing  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution,  monar- 
chical sympathies  came  publicly  forward  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  press.  At  that  time  the  Jacobin  consti- 
tution of  1793,  which  had  suspended  its  own  origin- 
ators, was  no  longer  spoken  of,  but  the  constitution 
of  1791,  with  alterations  in  favour  of  the  exec- 
utive, f  was  again  contemplated,  The  citizen  guard 
was  re-organized  on  the  prevalent  principles.  Fear 
of  the  Jacobins  forced  the  Convention,  however 
much  it  might  object,  more  and  more  to  side  with 
the  moderate  party,  whose  influence  set  aside  the 
worst  decrees  of  confiscation  against  the  emigrants, 
and  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  April  the  treaty  with  the  heads  of 
the  rising  in  Brittany  was  put  into  execution. 

In  many  of  the  southern  towns,  especially  in  Lyons 
and  Aix,  reaction  was  threatened  with  bloody  reprisals ; 
the  Jacobins  answered  by  the  rising  of  the  1st  Prairial 
(the  20th  May),  which  determined  their  defeat,  and 
directed  the  opinions  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  public  in  favour  of  a  moderate  monarchy  according 

♦  Sybel,  Oeschichte  der  Revolutionszeit,  iii.  336. 

f  Idem,  iii.  357,  362,  364.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  InSdite 
avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  i.  46,  47,  219.  Sayous,  Memoires  de  Mallet 
du  Pan,  ii.  120. 
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to  the  constitution  of  17S9.  In  Lanjuinais,  Boissy, 
Lesage,  and  Durand,  it  had  adherents  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Convention,  who  sought  to  obtain  their 
aim,  as  yet  impossible  by  direct  means,  by  proposing 
to  set  up  a  president.  With  regard  to  the  future, 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  Louis  XVII.,  whose 
utter  isolation  had  removed  him  from  the  influence 
of  his  family.*  But  the  Convention  had  already  in- 
troduced death  into  the  veins  of  the  unhappy  child. 
His  torments  ceased  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  hopes 
centred  in  him,  although  undefined,  threatened  to  sink 
into  his  grave  for  ever.  The  patriots  of  1789  could 
not  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  pre- 
tender in  Verona,  who  was  proclaimed  as  Louis  XVIII. 
in  Condi's  camp.  The  adherents  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  were  now,  more  than  ever,  forced  into  the 
republican  camp,  there  to  strengthen  the  moderate 
party,  and  to  await  the  realization  of  their  own  in- 
tentions in  happier  times. 

Events  then  occurred  which  once  again  set  all  calcu- 
lations at  nought,  and  which  brought  about  a  fresh 
crisis. 

First  in  Brittany,  and  then  in  the  Vended  the 
smouldering  flames  of  insurrection  again  broke  out 
towards  the  end  of  May,  fed  by  emissaries  of  the 
princes,  and  by  the  expectation  of  help  from  England. 

♦  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne, 
i.  206.     Letter  to  the  Emperor,  Feb.  1,  1795. 

t  Mallet  du  Pan,  i.  237-240.  Benjamin  Constant,  Lettres  a  sa 
Famille,  Paris,  7  Aoiit,  1795,     Jietme  Internationale,  April  25,  1795. 
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Puisaye,  a  constitutionalist,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Girondists,  had  sought  this  help  in  England 
since  October,  1794,  and  had  now  secured  it  at  the 
hands  of  Pitt.  He  received  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion composed  of  emigrants,  who,  supported  by  the 
English  fleet,  were  to  land  on  the  Breton  coast.*  If 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  could  now  succeed 
in  abolishing  the  fear  of  a  re-action,  by  giving  binding 
explanations,  by  surrounding  a  moderate  constitu- 
tional monarchy  with  the  whole  order-loving  element 
— if  from  the  head  of  a  faction  he  could  become  the 
national  king — all  opposition  would  be  at  an  end  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  country,  which  hated  the 
Jacobins  and  despised  the  Convention,  longing  to  see 
it  replaced  by  a  lawful  state  of  aflFairs. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution  the 
chances  of  a  restoration  were  never  so  near  being 
realised,  and  better  chances  were  never  more  utterly 
wasted.  Experience  which  had  taught  the  Royalists 
at  home  moderation  and  comprehension  of  the  altered 
condition  of  political  life  had  left  no  trace  on  the 
emigrants,  influenced  as  they  were  by  the  pretender 
at  Verona  and  completely  ruled  by  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  The  warnings  of  experienced  men,  ac 
quainted  with  the  prevalent  opinions,  like  Mounier, 
VVickham,  the  English  diplomatist  in  Switzerland, 
and  Lord  Macartney  sent  by  Pitt  in  July  to  Verona, 
were  all  in  vain.     Insubordinate  agents,  the  Abb6 

*  Andi^  Lebon,  VJingUterre  ei  VEmigraticn  Fraiujaise,  6,  etc, 
t  Idem^  107,  etc, 
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Brotier,  Lemaitre,  and  des  Pomelles  in  Paris,  again 
called  the  Royalists  of  the  west  to  arms  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  but  at  once  sowed  dissension  and 
discord  amongst  the  leaders ;  denounced  Puisaye  as  a 
traitor,  and  split  up  the  force  of  resistance  against 
which  General  Hoche,  the  trusty  commander  of  the 
republican  army,  brought  all  the  strength  of  opposition 
and  cool  determination  to  bear. 

Meanwhile  on  the  25th  of  June  the  English  fleet 
anchored  in  the  gulf  of  Morbihan,  at  the  peninsula 
of  Quiberon,  and  two  days  later  landed  the  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  commanded  by  the  Comte  d'Artois.* 
At  the  same  moment  the  royalist  leader,  Comte  d*Her- 
villy,  induced  by  the  Abb^  Brotier,  refused  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  Puisaye,  and  gave  the  disastrous 
order  to  the  chouans  to  collect  on  the  peninsula  of 
Quiberon  and  there  to  receive  the  princes.  Three 
thousand  Bretons,  with  wives,  children,  priests,  and 
all  their  possessions,  collected  there.  They  were 
defended  on  the  mainland  by  nothing  except  the 
feeble  fort  of  Penthifevre,  whilst  the  English  fleet 
sailed  back  to  convoy  a  second  band  of  emigrants  to 
the  French  coast. 

Before  it  returned,  d'Hervilly  attacked  Hoche  and 
his  armv  from  the  mainland  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
band,  but  was  nevertheless  beaten  and  mortally 
wounded.  Whilst  the  battle  raged,  the  second  corps 
arrived  from  England  under  the  command  of  young 

*  Fomeron,  Histoire  des  Emigres,  ii.  90,  109.  Lord  Stanhope, 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  332.  Nettement,  Quiberon,  Revue  Historique,  1869, 
696. 
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Sombreuily  and  landed  on  the  peninsula.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  on  a  stormy  day,  upon  which  the  indig- 
nant elements  seemed  to  forward  man's  work  of 
destruction,  Port  Penthifevre  fell.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  prisoners  or  deserters  from  the  Repub- 
lican army,  who  now  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of 
Hoche.  The  majority  of  the  Royalists  might  have 
been  saved  on  the  English  vessels,  but  a  capitulation 
was  expected,  and  only  about  1,500  preferred  to  escape 
to  the  English  fleet.  All  the  rest  were  cut  down  or 
taken  prisoners.  Tallien  acted  as  commissioner  for 
the  Convention  with  the  army,  and  was  inclined  to 
clemency.  But  when  he  returned  to  Paris  he  found 
himself  accused  by  Si^yes  of  an  understanding  with 
the  Royalists,  and  sacrificed  the  vanquished  to  save 
himself.  Hoche,  who  would  not  take  upon  himself  the 
executioner's  office,  gave  over  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  General  Lemoine.  The  latter  formed  a  com- 
mission, who  condemned  some  thousand  emigrants, 
taken  prisoner  weapon  in  hand,  to  death.  The 
executions  lasted  during  many  months.  Puisaye  had 
escaped,  and  placed  himself  about  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  chouans.  The  Comte  d'Artois  proceeded 
to  England  in  August,  and  thence  went  in  September 
on  board  the  British  war-ship  Jason  to  the  bay  of 
Qaiberon,  and  afterwards  to  the  He  d^Teu.  Char- 
rette  and  Stofflet,  whom  he  had  induced  to  join  him 
in  disturbing  the  peace,  waited  for  him  in  vain  at 
the  head  of  their  faithful  Vend^ans.  Without  touch- 
ing the  mainland,  the  pretender's  brother  returned  to 
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England  in  November,  leaving  to  their  destruction 
those  who,  trusting  in  him,  had  once  again  resorted 
to  arms  in  the  month  of  May.  Charrette  did  not 
hesitate  frankly  to  say  so;  he  was  shot  as  one  of  the 
last  of  his  partisans  in  March  1796,  at  Nantes,  whilst 
still  suffering  from  his  wounds.* 

In  extenuation  of  the  Bourbon  prince  the  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  chouans 
did  not  offer  the  same  guarantees  as  the  peasants 
collected  by  Lescure  and  Larochejacquelin,  and  that 
the  war  in  their  eyes  against  the  revolutionary  armies 
had  become  a  course  of  robbery  and  plunder  against 
all  who  did  not  join  them.f  Whilst,  stained  with 
blood  the  royalist  flags  sank  in  the  dust  on  the 
coasts  of  Brittany,  the  pretender  took  a  step  calcu- 
lated to  damage  his  cause  more  materially  than  any 
actual  defeat.  Before  the  arrival  of  Macartney, 
who  reached  Verona  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  paying  any  heed  to 
the  English  advice,  Louis  XVIII.  published  the  mani- 
festo making  known  his  intentions  to  the  French 
nation,  and  indicated  it  as  specially  his  own.  In 
this  document  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
old  French  constitution  such  as  it  had  been  previous 
to  1789,  and  made  future  reforms  dependent  on  the 

*  Toulongeon,  Hietoire  de  France  deprns  1789,  v.  271,  etc.  For- 
neron,  Ilistoire  dea  Emigres,  ii.  99,  155.  Andre  Lebon,  L^Angleterre 
et  VEmigratiim^  70,  71,  483.  Albert  Durny,  Une  page  de  la  Vie  de 
Hocke.    Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  Jane,  1884, 

t  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  In9dite  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne^ 
i.  8. 
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undiminished  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority. 
The  king's  murderers  were  excluded  from  the  pro- 
mised amnesty.*  As  a  commentary  to  this  text,  and 
to  provide  against  any  milder  definition,  d'Entraigues, 
one  of  the  confidants  of  the  Veronese  Court,  published 
a  pamphlet  placing  the  constitutionalists  in  the  same 
category  as  the  adherents  of  the  Mountain,  and  desig- 
nating the  originators  of  the  oath  in  the  tennis-court 
as  the  king's  murderers,  worse  than  the  Jacobins,  and 
worthy  of  death.  D'Entraigues  was  outstripped  by 
others  holding  the  same  opinions,  such  as  Ferrand,  who 
jubsequently  was  one  of  Louis  XVIII.th's  ministers. 
This  individual  wished  to  see  Malouet  brought  to  the 
gallows^  considering  that  an  example  ought  to  be 
made. 

After  il  gran  rifiuto,  as  the  pretender's  decision 
was  called  by  a  subsequent  historian  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, all  plans  for  a  restoration  were  useless.f  The 
monarchy  had  become  an  impossibility.  Except  in 
Brittany  and  in  the  Vendue  no  party  existed  in  France 
willing  to  accept  what  was  proposed  from  Verona. 

Conservative  sympathies  now  went  to  help  the 
Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitution, 
which  played  its  part  in  French  history  as  the  Con- 
stitution  de  Van  IIL^  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
government  of  the  Directory.  Madame  de  Stael 
speaks  of   this  constitution  as  incomparably  more 

•  Andrf  Lebon,  L'Angleterre  et  V Emigration^  104-188. 

t  Sorel  in  the  preface  to  Andr^  Lebon,  VAngleterre  et  V Emigration^ 
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reasonable  and  better  than  that  decreed  by  the  Con- 
stituante  in  1791,  only  the  Republic  ought  no  longer 
to  be  left  in  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  Convention ; 
and  she  considered  that  the  survivors  of  the  Gironde 
were  so  fettered  by  the  democratic  system  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  parties. 
Her  attention  was  fixed  upon  Boissy  d*Anglas,  Lan- 
juinais  and  Danton,  who  sought  a  ^^  middle  course 
between  royalty  and  democracy,"  •  and  who  stood 
so  high  in  public  esteem  by  reason  of  their  unbiassed 
policy  in  the  past  that,  at  the  September  elections 
Lanjuinais  was  chosen  by  ninety-three  departments 
and  Boissy  d'Anglas  by  ninety-two.  t      Since  April 
they  had  been  members  of  the  commission  of  eleven, 
in  which  Thibaudeau  and  Durand  Maillane,  as  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  former   Right,  with  Lar6veill6re, 
Louvet,  Berlier,  Lesage,  Creuz^-Latouche,  and  Baudin, 
from  the  Ardennes  worked  out  a  constitution.     They 
'  were  joined  by  all  the  moderate   party,  who  only 
gave  up  the  monarchy  when  it  made  itself  impossible, 
and  who  only  accepted  the  Republic  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  purified  from  all  the  elements  of  anarchy. 
*^  The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  moment,*'  wrote 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Roederer,  ^*  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  division  of  power,  which  has  become  the  obstacle 
to  so  many  ignorant  people,  but  lies  much  more  in  its 
by  working.  Remembering  the  impossible  position  held 

•  Thibaudeau,  MSmoires,  i.  179. 

f  Thureau   Dangin,  Royalistea  et  RSpublicains:     **  La  question  de 
Monarchie  ou  de  Republique.'* 
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by  a  minister  in  the  days  of  the  Constituante^  these 
should  for  the  future  be  chosen  from  the  Senate  and  a 
constant  interchange  of  opinions  be  established  between 
the  two  organs  of  the  people's  representation."* 

These  words  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  par- 
liamentary forms  of  government  are  dated  the  9th  of 
June,  a  day  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVII. 

Mallet  du  Pan  wrote  to  Vienna  that  this  event  had 
not  hindered  Count  Carletti,  the  Tuscan  ambassador, 
and  the  representative  of  Marie  Antoinette's  nephew, 
from  giving  a  brilliant  ffite  in  the  country,  where 
women  of  notorious  reputation  and  the  mistresses  of 
deputies,  still  stained  by  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI., 
displayed  the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  jewels, 
and  dress. 

Madame  de  Tallien  had  there  received  homage 
such'  as  a  queen  was  accustomed  to  receive,!  and 
Madame  de  Stael  "  with  her  aans-culotte  husband  " 
had  taken  part  in  the  orgie.  It  is  written  in  the 
party  tone  used  in  the  heat  of  a  struggle,  whilst 
speaking  of  one  who  held  different  views  from  those 
of  the  writer. 

Soon  Baron  de  Stael  will  be  accused  of  having 
said  to  the  butcher  Legendre,  "  Citoyen  rdpresentant^ 
Diens  diner  chez  moi;  je  teferaifaire  bonne  chair ^je 
te  donnerai  de  ban  vin^  et  mafemme  vCy  sera  pas.  ^^  % 

•  Roederer,  (Euvres,  yiii.  646.     Lettre  de  Madame  de  Stael,  21 
Prairial,  an  ni.  (June  9, 1795). 

t  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correepondance  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  i.  333. 
X  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite,  etc.  ii.  10. 
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The  bitterness  of  the  royalist  press  increased  in 
proportion  as  events  turned  against  them,  and  those 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  monarchy  whose  per- 
ception was  clearest  recognised  the  hopelessness  of 
their  cause.  What  they  could  not  forgive  was,  that 
in  order  to  serve  the  Republican  cause,  Madame  de 
Stael  again  gathered  a  circle  around  her,  in  which 
she  united  the  holders  of  moderate  opinions  of  every 
shade  in  support  of  the  new  constitution. 

During  the  three  or  four  months  of  this  stay  in 
Paris  she  hospitably  opened  the  Swedish  embassy 
every  decade  to  this  new  society,  which  asserted  its 
right  to  enjoy  itself  even  more  energetically  than 
that  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  10th  of  August. 

Often  enough  the  golden  youth  of  Frferon  has  been 
described  ;  the  crowds  of  muacadma  and  incroyahles 
which  after  Thermidor  thronged  the  Palais  Royale 
and  the  boulevards  occupied  the  three-and-twenty 
Parisian  theatres,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
squares  where  the  blood  of  the  guillotine  was  scarcely 
dry,  and  where  they  met  together  for  dancing  in  the 
deserted  convents  and  palaces,  in  the  empty  prisons, 
and  even  in  the  churchyards.*  With  a  big  bouquet  of 
roses  in  the  button-hole  of  their  short  grey  coat,  with 
big  mother-of-pearl  buttons  on  their  waistcoats,  and 
long  powdered  hair  called  oreilles  de  chien  falling  on 
their  shoulders,  the  hat  pressed  down  on  the  brows ; 
and  on  their  arm,  in  Greek  or  Roman  costimie 
matron  or  maid  who  had  lost  the  reserve  usual  to 

*  J.  and  E.  de  Gonconrt,  La  SocietS  en  France  eaus  la  DirecUnre. 
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their  sex  in  the  five  years  of  revolution,  and  like  the 
courtesans  whose  contact  they  no  longer  shunned, 
seemed  only  intent  upon  retrieving  the  happiness  that 
had  been  lost  in  the  hours  gone  by.  People  met  at  the 
balls,  named  bal  des  victimes,  to  which  no  one  was 
admitted  who  had  not  lost  some  relation  on  the 
scaffold,  and  where  it  was  the  right  thing  to  appear 
in  a  costume  somewhat  in  the  style  of  that  worn  by 
mother  or  sister  on  the  way  to  their  death,  such  as  a 
red  shawl  with  short  shaven  hair,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Charles  Vemet's  caricatures.*  During  the  days  of 
insurrection  in  Germinal,  Prairial,  Vend^maire,  when 
the  Jacobins  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
festivities,  these  gay  young  people  were  ready  to  use 
sword  or  stick  against  them,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  existence.  Even  the  outward  surroundings  of  this 
new  generation  had  completely  changed. 

The  Paris  of  1789  was  hardly  recognisable,  all  the 
churches  were  shut,  the  convents  diverted  from  their 
original  use.  Wine -barrels  were  piled  up  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  A  statue  to  J.  J. 
Rousseau  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuileries, 
representing  him  in  a  flowing  dressing-gown,  holding 
a  symbolical  picture  of  Nature  in  his  hand.  The 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  which  secluded  the  royal 
gardens  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  existed  no  longer, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  line  of  restaurants  and  drink- 
ing-booths.  The  Convention  sat  as  before  in  the 
king's  palace,  but  St.  Cloud  was  put  up  for  sale  at 

*  Charles  Nodier,  Souvenirs  et  Portraits  de  la  Revolution,  111. 
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five  thousand  livres ;  the  Palais  Roy  ale  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  avoided  by  all  decent 
people ;  the  H6tel  de  Noailles  had  been  turned  into 
a  coffee-house ;  at  Meudon  two  hairdressers  rivalled 
each  other ;  the  ChS,teau  de  Madrid,  which  Madame 
de  Stael  had  frequented  in  her  youth,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Aristocratic  houses  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  were  to  be  had  absurdly  cheap,  and  often 
were  sold  for  stores  of  flour,  corn,  and  salted  meat, 
instead  of  money,  and  their  art  treasures  destroyed  or 
carried  away.  Everything  was  changed  except  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  between  the  extreme 
of  luxury  on  the  one  side  and  helpless  want  on  the 
other,  which  the  leaders  and  misleaders  of  the  poor 
had  so  often  promised  to  abolish  from  the  land. 
Sieyes  had  kept  his  word :  the  proprietors  were  not 
the  same. 

After  the  Terror,  the  number  of  exiles  and 
emigrants  amounted  to  160,000.*  Ostensibly  they 
expiated  the  fact  that  they  had  been  rich,  and  that  the 
higher  classes  of  the  old  society  had  exercised  wide- 
spread tyranny  and  immoderate  severity.  But  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  and  the  war  against  property 
had  further  included  all  who  could  call  anything  their 
own.  Industry  and  frugality,  easy  circumstances  and 
toilsome  labour,  were  exposed  to  the  same  persecution 
and  extortion  as  inherited  property,  and  the  peasants 
who  had  assisted  to  commit  the  title-deeds  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil  to  the  flames  were  crushed  to  the 

*  Taine,  Origines,  etc.     La  Revolution,  iii.  381. 
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earth  by  the  Maxvmvm.  Bar^re  spoke  of  trade  as 
usurious  and  anti-revolutionary.  Carrier  recom- 
mended "  that  merchants  and  rich  people  "  should  be 
destroyed.  The  people  plundered  warehouses  and 
shops  unpunished.  But  at  no  time  was  there  such 
pressing  want  as  in  the  period  between  the  reign  of 
the  Jacobins  and  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  years 
1793  and  1794  had  been  famine  years,  during  which 
peasants  and  field-labourers,  who  refused  to  cultivate 
the  land,  only  to  sell  its  produce  at  a  nominal  sum, 
crowded  the  prisons.  The  towns  were  unprovided, 
the  markets  had  no  stores.  Paris  was  artificially 
nourished  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  but  it  cost 
the  Government  millions  daily  to  nourish  the  famished 
populace  placed  on  rations.  Men  stood  during  part 
of  the  night  and  the  day  in  front  of  the-  bakers'  and 
butchers'  shops,  and  as  often  as  not  fought  for  their 
scanty  share  with  their  fists. 

When  in  1796  the  ruin  of  the  State  could  no 
longer  be  hidden  by  decrees  of  death,  and  when 
the  course  of  the  assignats  was  left  to  itself,  the  louia 
cTor  was  worth  six  thousand  five  hundred  francs  in 
paper  in  February,  1796.  A  dinner  for  two  people  at  the 
Palais  Royale  cost  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs, 
one  for  ten  people  20,000  Jrancs  in  asaignats.  A 
drive  of  an  hour  in  a  fly  cost  six  thousand  franca  in 
asaignats.  A  pound  of  bread  cost  eighty  franca,  of 
meat  sixty  fremca,  of  candles  one  hundred  and  eighty 
franca^  and  a  bottle  of  wine  one  hundred  franca. 
^^  If  the  French  kings  had  imposed  the  half  of  such 
VOL.  n.  s 
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hardships  upon  the  people,  they  would  haye  risen 
long  ago,"  says  Madame  de  Stael.* 

In  June,  1795,  raids  were  made  from  the  capital  to 
search  for  bread  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people 
fell  down  in  the  streets  from  weakness,  in  many  cases 
never  to  rise  again.  It  is  reckoned  that  more  than  a 
million  human  beings  fell  victims  to  the  sufferings 
endured  during  the  course  of  that  year.f  The  same 
reasons  which  impoverished  the  land  enriched  indi- 
viduals. The  modern  fortunes  bound  by  no  public 
obligations  were  partly  acquired  by  agiotctge  and 
oppression,  and  partly  by  taking  advantage  of 
lucky  opportunities.  The  kings  of  finance  arose — 
Hainguerlot,  Tiliere,  S^guin,  and  above  all  Ouvrard, 
the  financial  magnate  of  the  Government  of  the 
Directory,  who  at  thirty  years  of  age  could  dispose 
of  twenty-nine  millions.  Ouvrard  received  the  great 
people  of  the  day  at  Raincy,  formerly  the  Due 
d'Orlean's  summer  residence,  and  at  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  until  the  changes  of  the  Empire  overthrew 
his  fortunes,  and  Napoleon  threatened  to  have  liim 
shot  if  he  did  not  restore  the  property  he  had  wrong- 
fully acquired  in  Naples.  Amongst  the  potentates  of 
the  Convention  there  were  those  who  in  the  same 
way  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  who  ven- 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Con^derationSf  xiii.  146.  Schmidt,  Pariser 
Zustande,  i.  200,  etc.  Taine,  Ortgines,  etc.  La  Revolution^  liL  879, 
etc.  :  "  Les  Qouyem^s." 
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tured,  like  Danton,  to  surround  themselves  with  luxury. 
Fouche  maintained  the  axiom  that  ^*  those  who  did 
not  like  the  Revolution  had  to  pay  for  those  who  had 
brought  it  about,"  and  at  that  time  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  colossal  fortime.*  Tallien,  the  son  of  a 
cook,  whilst  an  instrument  of  the  Terror  at  Bordeaux, 
had  liberated  the  daughter  of  Cabarras  the  banker, 
and  the  divorced  wife  of  de  Fontensi  a  parliamentary 
judge,  from  prison,  allowed  her  to  lead  him  back 
to  humanity,  made  her  his  wife,  and  led  her  as 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  adorned  with  the  Phrygian  cap, 
and  holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  an  open  carriage  surrounded  by  a  mounted 
escort.  It  is  well-known  that  the  imprisonment  of 
Madame  Tallien  had  considerable  influence  on  Robes- 
pierre's fall.  All  hearts  sympathised  with  the  young  and 
charming  brown-haired  woman,  with  the  soft,  dreamy 
expression,  when  she  described  the  torments  she  had 
endured  on  the  way  past  the  scaffold,  between  Ver- 
sailles and  Paris,  the  horrors  of  the  prison,  and  her 
continual  dread  of  death ;  and  her  benevolence  made 
it  easy  to  forget  the  irregularities  of  her  private  life. 
Reverenced  as  Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor  she  was 
now  the  fashionable  heroine  of  that  date  in  Paris. 
The  Chranique  acandaleuse  of  that  date  does  indeed 
indicate  what  this  fashion  was.    In  recognition  of  a 

♦  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  du  Directoire,  i.  278.  De  Martel 
Fouche. 

t  Charles  de  Constant,  Paris  d  Vepoque  du  Directoire.  Bibliotheque 
universelle  de  Geneve ,  1834,  i.  393,  etc. 
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leading  article  which  had  pleased  her  Madame  Tallien 
extended  an  arm  ^*  worthy  of  the  Capitoline  Venus '' 
to  young  Lacretelle  to  kiss.  He  recovered  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  when  he  saw  that  a  deputy  newly- 
converted  to  the  Mountain  received  the  same  mark 
of  distinction.  The  German,  Oelsner  compared  the 
house  of  the  refined  Barras  to  a  second-class  gambling 
saloon,  that  of  Rewbell  to  a  common  beer-house.* 
Sifeyes,  Marie  Joseph  Chdnier,  Louvet,  and  Bailleul, 
now  met  at  the  house  of  Julie  Talma,  where  the  poets 
Ducis,  A.  Ch^nier,  Lebrun,  aud  afterwards  Vergniaud 
and  Lavoisier,  had  assembled  since  1793.  t 

Josephine  Tascher,  Beauhamais'  widow,  was  not 
as  yet  known  to  Bonaparte,  but  received  the  homage 
of  Barras,  who  combined  the  outward  behaviour  cus- 
tomary to  the  society  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  the 
habits  of  life  peculiar  to  a  French  noble  and  an  officer 
with  the  rough  cynicism  of  the  epoch,  and  deserved 
to  be  its  typical  representative. 

Those  who  wanted  to  take  their  place  in  this  new 
society,  and  to  get  on  with  it,  found  that  they  must 
not  be  too  fastidious.  Madame  de  Stael,  the  only 
woman  in  Paris  as  it  then  existed  who  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  social  past,  remained  faithful  to  her 
old  royalist  friends.  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  Abb6  Morellet,  Choiseul,  Suard,  and  the 
younger  Lacretelle,  all   of  which  had  succeeded  in 

•  Oelsner,  preface  to  Si^yes'  Collected  Works. 
t  J.  and  E.  Goncourt,  La  SociStS  Franqaiee  pendant  la  Revolution^ 
15. 
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out-lasting  the  days  of  Terror;  but  she  likewise  became 
acquainted  with  Daunou,  Cabanais,  Garat,  Lanjuinais, 
Tracy,  and  Guinguen6.  She  was  the  friend  of  all 
the  leculing  personages  of  the  day,  of  Boissy  d' Anglas, 
Marie  J  oseph  Ch6nier,  a  member  of  the  Convention ; 
and  she  won  oyer  Tallien  and  Baxras  to  protect  the 
persecuted.* 

But  it  was  impossible  to  unite  so  many  different 
elements.  She  was  not  always  forgiven  for  such  a 
divided  camp.  This  combination  succeeded,  however, 
in  securing  the  influence  of  the  one  set  in  favour  of  the 
other.  Amongst  the  first  who  had  by  this  means  to 
thank  her  for  a  return  to  his  country  was  Talleyrand. 
Since  his  exile  from  England,  in  January  1794,  he 
had  lived  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  pined  for  France.  The  attempt  to  intrigue 
against  Washington  with  his  old  friend  Jefferson  cost 
him  the  small  amount  of  friendship  on  which  the 
French  of  that  day  could  reckon  in  the  United  States,  t 
He  was  so  tired  of  his  life  there  that  along  with 
Beaumetz,  his  former  colleague  in  the  Constituantey 
he  employed  the  last  sums  at  his  disposal  to  fit  out  a 
ship  with  which  they  both  intended  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies.  Just  as  he  was  setting  sail  the  news  of  the 
9th  Thermidor  induced  him  to  give  up  this  voyage. 
Beaumetz  took  ship   alone,  and  nothing  more  was 

•  Thibaudeaa,  Memoires^  i.  133.  Sainte-Beuve,  Daunou.  Portraits 
Contemporains,  iy.  Sainte-Beuve,  Madame  de  StaeL  Nouveaux 
Portraits  et  Critiques  LittSraireSy  iii.  64. 

J  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  Talleyrand,  Tauchnitz  edition,  131-182. 
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heard  of  him,  but  when  his  more  fortunate  friend 
received  Madame  de  Stael's  news  he  exclaimed  that 
^*  he  should  die  were  he  to  remain  another  year  imder 
the  stars  and  stripes."  •  These  complaints  were 
scarcely  needed  to  spur  her  to  still  further  efforts,  in 
which  she  was  aided  by  Marie  Joseph  Ch6nier.  On 
the  5th  September,  1795,  two  days  after  General  Mon- 
tesquieu had  received  permission  to  return  to  Prance, 
Chdnier  ascended  the  tribune  to  bespeak  the  same 
favour  on  behalf  of  the  former  bishop  of  Autun.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Talleyrand's  own  statement  to 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  18th  of  September,  1792,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1793,  that  he  had  gone  to  England 
only  to  seek  repose,  Ch^nier  now  announced  that  he 
had  a  memorandum  in  his  hands,  dated  26th  November, 
1792,  of  which  a  copy  existed  among  Danton's  papers, 
showing  that  Talleyrand  was  busied  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  at  the  very  time  it 
placed  him  on  the  proscription  list.  The  memorandum 
was  never  produced,  although  a  passport  granted  by 
Danton  was  cited  by  Chdnier,  and  afterwards  by 
Talleyrand  himself, t  desiring  safe-conduct  for  him 
allant  a  Londrea  par  noa  ordrea.  These  explanations 
sufficed  to  induce  the  Convention  to  recall  him,  a 
Danish  ship  brought  him  to  Hamburg,  where  Du- 
mouriez,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Comtesse  Flahault,  and 

♦  Sainte-Beuye,  Talleyrand.    Nouveaux  Lundis,  xii.  12. 

t  Sainte-Beuye,  xii.  12.  Michaud,  Talleyrand,  26.  TalleTrand, 
£clairci88ement8  donnes  it  sea  Concitoyena^  1798.  Mortimer-Temaaz, 
fIi$toire  de  la  Temur,  v.  182,  note. 
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the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  many  of  their  kinsfolk,  had 
taken  refuge,  and  whither  he  brought  Mrs.  Grant,  the 
beautiful  Creole,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  January,  1796,  but  Madame  de 
Stael,  who,  meanwhile,  had  left  that  city,  he  only  saw 
after  her  return  from  Switzerland  in  1797.  Whilst 
lending  her  influence  in  favour  of  Talleyrand  and  of 
so  many  others,  she  was  particularly  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  since  Thermidor  the  press  had  regained  its 
freedom.  It  was  remarkable  that  although  the  Revo- 
lution had  inflicted  a  violent  death  upon  nine-and- 
twenty  newspaper  editors  in  the  capital  alone,  there 
was  no  perceptible  gap  in  their  ranks,  and  the  terror- 
istic reaction  of  the  18th  Fructidor  nevertheless  found 
two-and-forty  inimical  journals  to  suppress.* 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  after  Qui- 
beron,  the  tendency  was  so  favourable  to  moderate 
ideas  that  the  constitutional  monarchists  confined  them- 
selves  entirely  to  a  defensive  attitude,  and  to  avoid 
being  taken  for  irreconcilables  left  the  question  of 
reforming  the  government  to  settle  itself. 

The  programme  of  the  Royalists  La  Harpe,  Piev^e, 
J.  Michaud,  Suard,  Pontanes,  and  Lacretelle,  in  the 
M6morialj  in  the  Qtwtidienney  in  the  Nouvelles 
Folitiquea  and  the  Gazette  Frangaise,  confined  itself 
to  protesting  against  barbarity  and  despotism,  to 
demanding  respect  for  the  law,  and  that  authority 
should  be  firmly  implanted  and  justly  exercised. 
Everything  else   was  to  be  left  to  time.     "Never 

*  Qnuiier  de  Caasagnac,  Histoire  du  DirecUnre^  i.  858, 860. 
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perhaps  was  the  former  monarchy  more  entirely  for- 
gotten," testifies  Kev6e.* 

Madame  de  Stael  brought  a  fellow-worker  to  these 
new  forces.  Towards  the  end  of  1794,  Benjamin 
Constant  still  had  declared  himself  an  adherent  of 
Tallien.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  went  to  Paris 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sifeyes  in  his  pocket, 
which  Oelsner  had  given  him  after  a  short  interview 
at  Berne.  Oelsner  had  no  sooner  done  this  than, 
knowing  the  suspicious  nature  of  Sifeyes,  he  repented 
of  his  want  of  foresight,  and  sent  warning  letters  to 
several  of  those  among  his  friends  who  shared  the 
same  opinions  as  he  did,  and  blindly  worshipped  the 
oracle,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  young  man,  who  was 
already  brought  into  disrepute  by  his  intercourse 
with  Madame  de  Stael  1  f  This  reached  Benjamin 
Constant  himself  and  gave  him  not  a  little  amuse* 
ment ;  unaided,  he  was  able  to  get  on  perfectly  well 
in  Paris.  It  was  not  long  before  his  friends  in 
Switzerland  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
among  the  muacadim.  t  He  made  friends  with  Riouffe, 
the  Girondiu,  and  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  a  Prisoner, 
the  success  of  which,  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
at  such  a  low  ebb,  was  compared  to  that  of  Silvio 
Pellico's  JPrigione.% 

•  Fiey^e,  Correspondance  avec  Bonaparte^  I.  cxv.  Introduction. 

f  Benjamin  Constant,  Souvenirs  Historiques  a  V occasion  de  Vouvrage 
de  M.  Bignon,     Revue  de  Paris,  1830,  xi.  124. 

:(  Gaullieur,  £tudes  sur  VHistoire  Litteraire  de  la  Suisse  Franqaise 
160. 

§  Bardoux,  La  Oomtesse  de  Beaumont,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
Sept.  1888,  820.    Roederer,  (EuvreSj  h.  558. 
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Constant  was  received  with  general  good-will  and 
with  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  thought  interest- 
ing, although  somewhat  silent,  and  his  tall  figure  and 
reddish  hair  reminded  people  of  their  ideal  of  a 
Grerman  student.  He  himself  had  returns  to  ennuij 
and  wrote  that  he  now  longed  for  the  quiet  life  on  the 
Rhine.  Nevertheless  he  stuck  to  his  resolve  to  take 
root  in  the  new  ground,  and  not  only  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  citizenship  but  an  intellectual  home  in  it. 
This  new  experiment  was  watched  from  Lausanne, 
and  over  at  Colombier,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety,  but  it  was  consoling  to  think  that  a  gold  piece 
from  Lausanne  was  worth  800  francs  in  France,  and 
that  the  French  society  suited  him  better  than  that 
which  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  unquiet  youth.*  As 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Madame  de 
Stael  was  again  ready  to  sympathize  with  him,  and 
both  then  and  afterwards  she  allowed  the  world  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact.  Through  her  he  became  friends 
with  M.  J.  Ch^nier,  Louvet,  and  with  de  Pange,  who 
died  early,  and  to  whom  Andr6  Ch6nier  dedicated 
some  fine  verses.  He  described  this  circle  around  the 
hospitable  hostess  at  the  Swedish  embassy,  as  he 
found  it,  frequented  by  four  or  five  different  sets ;  by 
members  of  the  Government,  whose  confidence  she 
wished  to  win;  by  men  whose  existence  had  been 
prolonged  from  the  last  reign,  whose  appearance 
excited  emotion ;  by  nobles  who  had  returned  to  their 

♦  Sainte-Beuve,  Ber^amin  Constant  et  Madame  de  Charriere.  Der^ 
ruers  Portraits  LittSratres. 
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own   land,  whose  presence  alike   flattered  and  dis- 
composed her;  by  the  press  which  had  resumed  its 
influence  and    importance  since  the  9th  Thermidor, 
and  by  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  flattered  the  com- 
mittee of   public  safety    at  the   same  time   that   it 
conspired  against  it.       *^  In  the  midst   of   the   con- 
versations, undertakings,  and  intrigues,  of  so  many 
different  sets,  my  republican   impartiality   was   en- 
tangled in  great  difficulties,''  says  Benjamin  Constant 
in  writing  of  himself.  "  If  I  talked  with  the  victorious 
republican  party  I  heard  that  the  anarchists  should 
have  their  heads  taken  off,  and  that  the  emigrants 
should  be  shot  by  court-martial.     If  I  approached  the 
small  band  of  disguised  Terrorists,  who  had  survived 
the  Terror,  it  was  advanced  that  the  new  Government, 
the  emigrants  and  foreigners,  must  be  destroyed.    If 
I  then  tried  the  delusive  charm  of  the  conciliatory 
course,  represented  by  the   literary  set    who  with 
unctious  expression  recommended  a  return  to  morality 
and  uprightness,  I  was  given  to  understand  in  the  next 
sentence  that  Prance  could  not  do  without  a  king,  which 
equally  put  me  out  of  countenance.    I  really  hardly 
knew  where  to  bestow  my  republican  enthusiasm.''* 

Benjamin  Constant  may  very  likely  have  over-rated 
this  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  certainly  not  spared  his 
political  apprenticeship. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  III.  was  now  complete. 
With  regard  to  property  it  returned  from  universal  to 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Souvenirs  historiques  it  V occasion  de  Vouvrage 
de  M,  Bignon,    Revue  de  FariSf  1880,  xi.  129. 
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civil  equality,  whilst  it  required  a  year's  residence 
and  the  payment  of  a  tax  by  those  who  were  to 
exercise  the  right  of  voting,  and  admitted  proprietors 
alone  as  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The  latter 
was  divided  into  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  which 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  into 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  deputies  belong- 
ing to  the  former  were  to  be  over  forty  years  of  age. 
Those  belonging  to  the  latter  were  to  be  over  thirty. 
Their  mandate  was  to  last  three  years,  but  every 
year  a  third  of  the  members  was  to  be  withdrawn  by 
vote,  and  others  elected.  The  Five  Hundred  were  to 
propose  the  laws,  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  object 
to  them  or  to  sanction  them.  The  royalists  desired 
a  president  as  the  representative  of  final  power. 
Daunou  proposed  two  consuls.  The  majority  desired 
several  regents,  and  thus  a  Directory  was  established, 
composed  of  five  members,  which  was  yearly  to  be 
replaced  by  a  candidate  from  the  list  submitted  by 
the  Five  Hundred  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  for  the 
selection  of  a  new  director.  Beligious  worship  and 
the  press  were  given  liberty  by  a  Government  that 
professed  no  religion,  armed  meetings  and  political 
clubs  were  forbidden,  the  national  property  was 
secured  to  its  new  owners,  the  emigrants  were 
forbidden  to  return.  The  Executive  had  to  conduct 
diplomacy,  war,  justice,  the  government,  and  the 
finances ;  and  a  great  deal  more  power  was  entrusted 
to  it  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  king  by  the 
constitation  of  1791.    The  veto  which  had  led  to  the 
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fall  of  Louis  XVI.  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients.  Therefore  now,  as  formerly,  the  Executive 
had  no  share  in  making  the  laws,  and  it  also  lacked 
the  authority  necessary  towards  maintaining  them. 

This  attempt  to  found  the  Republic,  writes  Madame 
de  Stael  in  the  Considerations j  had  a  certain  amount 
of  dignity.  But  it  probably  would  have  been 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  capital  to  the  country 
in  order  to  secure  its  success,  and  to  adopt  a  federa- 
tive form  of  government  entirely  at  variance  with 
French  notions.  This  opinion,  borrowed  from  Necker, 
appears  again  in  his  last  political  writings.* 

Even  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nent of  revolutionary  France,  passes  a  lenient  judg- 
ment on  the  new  constitution.  The  Commission  of 
the  Eleven,  he  wrote  in  1797,  has  done  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  The 
attempted  division  of  power  must  in  itself  be 
considered  a  victory  over  the  prevalent  opinions ; 
although  alluding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, he  jokingly  remarks  that  the  places  where 
these  two  councils  sat  were  only  in  reality  separated 

by  a  wallt 

Whether  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  would 
show  itself  capable  of  existing  depended  a  great  deal 

♦  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations ,  xiii.  150.  Necker's  Demiires 
Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance^  xi.  191.  Thurean-Dangin,  Royalistes 
et  lUpublicains.    Paris  capitate  pendant  la  Revolution. 

t  Comte  J.  de  Maistre,  Considerations  sur  la  RSvolution  Fran^aise, 
Bale,  1797,  101. 
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more  on  the  individuals  who  had  to  carry  it  out  than 
on  its  own  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  paragraphs. 
The  Convention  decided  this  question  by  the  decree 
of  the  5th  and  8th  Fructidor.  By  forbidding  the  re- 
election of  its  members  in  the  next  Assembly  the 
Canstituante  had  pronounced  the  death-warrant  of 
its  own  work  and  voluntarily  condemned  itself  to 
political  extinction.  The  Convention  had  done  differ- 
ently. When  Robespierre's  partners  in  guilt  recog- 
nised that  the  tardy  amputations  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted their  own  flesh  were  no  longer  able  to  help 
them,  and  that  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  must  end  in 
a  disgraceful  defeat  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they 
anticipated  its  verdict  by  proposing  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  itself  re-elect  two-thirds  of  its  members, 
but  only  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  Three 
times  Louvet  the  Girondin  ascended  the  tribune  on 
the  3rd  Fructidor  to  carry  this  motion,  until  at  last 
the  opposition  succeeded  in  altering  the  proposed 
decree  and  secured  the  choice  of  these  two-thirds  to 
the  people.  In  this  way  the  Terrorists  forced  them- 
selves a  second  time  upon  the  country,  and  as  these 
disastrous  resolutions  were  voted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  constitution  itself,  those  who  approved  of  the  one 
were  forced  to  approve  of  the  other.* 

Of  the  six  millions  with  the  right  to  vote  only 
about  a  million  voted.  On  one  hand  all  desire  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  had  disappeared ;  on  the 

•  Sybeli  OescMchte  der  Eevolutionszeity  iv.  462,  note. 
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other,  the  Government  found  ways  and  means,  as  it 
had  done  before,  to  suppress  unfavourable  votes.* 

The  impression  caused  by  the  decree  of  Fructidor 
was  in  this  respect  especially  disastrous.     *^  With  it," 
writes  Madame  de   Stael,  *  ^  the  tacit  treaty  signed 
between  the  Convention  and  honourable  men  was 
again  broken.*'  t      What  force  had  obtained  could 
now  be  retained  by  force  alone.     The  Terrorists  who 
had  left  the  country  or  who  had  remained  in  hiding 
returned  and  showed  themselves  again.     Others  were 
freed  by  hundreds  from  the  prisons  to  be  enrolled  in 
regiments,  or  to  protect  those  who  had  newly  acceded 
to  power  from  the  ill-will  of  the  populace  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.     Freed  from  every  fear  of  a  monar- 
chical reaction  they  now  only  thought  of  suppressing 
the  votes  of  the  moderate  party,  and  of  throwing 
themselves  once  more  into  the  arms  of  the  Jacobin 
populace    with    the-  cynicism    of    self-preservation. 
Merlin  de  Douai,  the  originator  of  the  decree  which 
had  created  600,000  suspects  in  France,  and  Legendre, 
the  hero  of  the  31st  May,  were  restored  to  honour. 
After  a  long  absence  in  Brittany  as  commissary  of 
•the  Convention,  Tallien  returned  to  tlxe  capital  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  8th  Thermidor  to  announce 
the  occurrences  at  Quiberon,  and  their  results. 

Everything  was  done  to  secure  the  army,  which 
gave  its  sanction  on  the  28th  of  August  to  the  new 

*  Taine,  OrigineSf  etc.     La  ESvoltUion,  lii.  559,  564. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiiL  151. 
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constitutional  decrees.*  In  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Sifeyes,  Louvet,  Ch^nier,  supported  the  ex- 
tremists in  the  Convention. 

In  vain  did  moderate  Royalists,  such  as  the  Abb6 
Morellet,  the  Chevalier  de  Pange,  Comte  Lezay-Mar- 
nesia,  Quatremfere,  Peuchet,  endeavour  to  establish 
that  the  laws  passed  against  the  emigrants  should  not 
extend  to  those  who  had  taken  flight  from  France 
after  the  10th  of  August,  and  after  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember. During  this  time  of  enormous  tension  and 
excitement  Madame  de  Stael  was  associated  with  the 
moderate  Royalists,  and  specially  exercised  a  soften- 
ing influence  on  the  attitude  of  young  Lacretelle. 
During  the  debate  upon  the  constitution  he  dined  at 
the  Swedish  embassy,  with  a  numerous  company  of 
those  holding  similar  opinions  to  himself,  and  the 
discussion  soon  turned  upon  the  great  question  which 
busied  every  mind.  Lacretelle  has  preserved  Madame 
de  StaePs  views  upon  the  subject  in  his  Memoir ea  and 
relates  that  she  thus  expressed  herself:  ^'You  speak  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Revolution,  but  you  are  taking 
the  best  way  towards  reviving  it.  Are  you  dealing 
with  people  who  are  prepared  to  resign  their  place  to 
you  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  Danton's  disciples,  these 
former  Cordeliers,  do  not  recognize  that  it  is  a  case 
of  life  or  death  for  them  ?  They  will  fight  you  with 
the  weapons  of  absolute  power,  which  still  remain  in 

^  *  Mallet  da  Pan,  Carreapandance  Inidite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne, 
L  299,  301. 
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their  hands ;  and  besides  those,  with  the  revolutionary 
weapons,  with  which  you  have  no  acquaintance. 
You  are  novices  as  regards  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  exercise  yourselves  in  a  language  better 
know  to  them  than  to  you,  and  specially  adapted  by 
them  to  their  personal  use.  They  set  up  to  be 
exclusive  judges  and  revisors  of  the  debate  upon  the 
decree  of  the  5th  and  18th  Fructidor,  and  even 
should  Paris  obey  your  commands  for  the  space  of  a 
few  days  they  would  in  the  end  obtain  a  majority, 
or  if  that  were  not  the  case  they  would  know  how  to 
procure  it,  but  they  would  never  submit  the  result  of 
the  scrutiny  to  your  approval.  For  they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  the  Parisian 
sections  are  only  a  fragment  of  it.  Thus  the 
question  will  be  solved  by  arms,  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to  fight  in  the  streets.  The  Convention 
which  had  to  thank  the  10th  of  August  for  its  rise 
will  establish  itself  by  another  10th  of  August.  Its 
regiments  stand  before  your  doors.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  describe  you  to  these  troops  as  the 
emissaries  of  kings  vanquished  by  them  on  the 
fields  of  battle.  The  Convention  has  severely 
exasperated  the  suburbs  and  the  Jacobin  population, 
but  they  have  a  still  stronger  and  deeper  antipathy 
against  you.  They  will  hasten  to  assist  the  Conven- 
tion, with  the  intention  of  getting  it  again  into  their 
power,  and  I  can  only  see  bloodshed,  the  unneces- 
sary shedding  of  the  blood  of  my  friends.  La  Harpe 
calculates  on  victory  because  he    says    that   public 
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opinion  is  on  your  side.  Beware  of  alienating  it  by 
the  employment  of  force. 

^*  After  the  victory  of  the  4th  Prairial,  the  sections 
of  Paris  restored  their  guns  to  the  Convention,  as 
they  rightly  mistrusted  their  cannonading.  These  guns 
will  now  be  directed  against  you,  and  I  ask  M.  de  la 
Harpe  what  the  calibre  of  the  shots  directed  by  public 
opinion  will  be  ? 

*^  Keep  and  preserve  this  public  opinion,  for  it  will 
slowly  though  surely  upset  these  revolutionary  laws, 
for  which  I  share  your  detestation.  A  third  of  the 
Convention  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  decree.  You 
cannot  doubt  that  this  third  will  be  composed  of  the 
worst  individuals,  and  that  it  will  be  replaced  by 
members  of  the  moderate  party,  which  will  bo  obliged 
to  join  the  party  in  the  Convention  to  which  you 
yourselves  have  belonged  since  the  9th  Thermidor. 
Five  directors  are  to  be  elected.  As  things  are  at 
present  the  choice  will  fall  on  Daunou,  Lanjuinais, 
and  Boissy  d'Anglas,  whose  merits  you  have  often 
recognised.  But  after  your  defeat,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  men  would  be  selected  of  decided  revolutionary- 
energy,  and  these  would  turn  against  you.  The 
thought  of  such  a  defeat  is  unbearable  to  you,  I  will 
carry  my  frankness  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  say  that 
even  your  victory  would  make  me  suspicious,  for  in  it 
I  should  see  a  sign  of  retaliation  which  has  not  been 
exhausted  by  the  butcheries  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 
Many  royalists  fight  as  you  know  in  your  ranks,  and 
amongst  these  I  include  all  the  adherents  of  absolute 
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power;  as  yet  these  are  certainly  in  the  minority, 
but  are  you  likely  to  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them 
within  certain  bounds,  to  prevent  civil  war  from 
breaking  out  in  the  west  and  in  the  south  ?  In 
emergencies  all  extreme  opinions  come  to  the  surface. 
The  moderate  constitutionalists  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  bloodthirsty  faction  ;  by  a  powerful  faction  they 
will  again  be  sacrificed."  * 

These  words  uttered  by  Madame  de  Stael  contained 
the  liistory  of  the  near  futui'e — ^that  of  the  IStli 
Vend^miaire,  or  the  5th  October,  1795. 

On  the  23rd  September  the  Convention  announced 
the  result  of  the  PlSbisdte,  although  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  a  great  many  parts  of  France  was  as  yet 
unknown.  Of  the  958,000  recorded  votes,  914,000 
were  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  but  for  the  decree 
itself  there  was  only  a  majority  of  72,000  votes, 
Paris  and  many  other  towns  along  with  it  had 
rejected  it.  Hour  by  hour  the  excitement  increased 
in  the  capital,  and  therefore  the  Convention  declared 
itself  permanent.  The  attempt  made  by  the  Le 
Pelletier  section  to  proceed  to  the  elections,  and  as 
in  the  great  revolutionary  days  to  call  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  against  that  of  the 
Assembly,  was  forcibly  suppressed,  and  General 
Menou  was  despatched  against  the  insurgents.  When 
he  found  the  neighbouring  sections  armed  against 
him,  he  entered  into  negociations  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  arms,  was  promptly  superseded  by  the 

*  Lacrctelle,  Dtx  Annies  (Tepreuves  pendant  la  Revolutionj  249,  etc. 
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Convention,  which  thought  itself  lost,  and  in  the  same 
night  was  replaced  by  Barras.  The  latter  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  Parisian  troops  to  an  officer  of 
Corsican  descent,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  Bonaparte  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He 
seems  to  haye  set  aside  the  hesitation  of  those  around 
him  with  the  words,  ^^  Attendez  votiSy  que  le  peuple 
V0U8  dormi  la  permission  de  tirer  svr  lui?^^  *  On 
the  5th  of  October,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
his  artillery  opened  fire  against  the  sections,  which 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the  Tuileries,  and  three 
hours  later  the  trembling  Convention  was  set  free 
and  its  aimless  opponents  beaten.  Most  of  them  had 
no  arms,  or  if  they  had  their  powder  came  to  an  end 
after  a  few  shots,  t  Between  five  and  six  hundred 
Parisian  citizens  paid  with  their  lives  for  this  last 
attempt  to  employ  revolutionary  means  in  fighting 
the  revolutionary  battle.  ^^The  people,"  writes  a 
contemporary,  **  gave  in  its  resignation  on  the  13th 
Vendemiare."  The  6meute  was  quelle  u  ntil  1830.  J 
On  that  day  the  Revolution  itself  entered  a  new 
phase. 

On  the  Mth  of  July,  1789,  the  army  fraternised 
with  the  Parisian  populace,  and  together  with  it 
dedicated  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  to  destruc- 

*  Lord  Acton,  Historical  Review ^  J^^Jy  1887,  595. 

t  Fier^,  Correspondance  avec  Bonaparte,  Introduction,  121,  133. 
Thureaa-Dangin,  Royaliatea  et  Republicains,  Paris  capitate  pendant 
la  Revolution^    Thibandean.  Memoires,  i.  230,  etc. 

X  Pont^oulant,  Souvenirs  Ilistoriques  et  FarlemefUaire,  i,  369. 
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tion.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1795,  the  army  fired 
upon  the  Parisian  citizens,  and  saved  the  government 
of  Barras. 

The  six  years  which  had  meanwhile  elapsed  embrace 
a  process  of  dissolution  and  of  reconstruction. 

In  combination  with  the  disturbing  elements  in 
the  interior  the  discipline  in  the  army  had  broken 
down,  and  the  military  virtue  of  obedience,  the 
fidelity  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  soldiers  under  Broglie  and  Bouill^, 
or  those  under  La  Payette  and  Dillon.  In  fighting 
against  the  foreign  enemy  the  young  generation  of 
Erenchmen  found  them  once  again.  It  came  to  pass 
that  when  every  support  of  the  disorganised  society 
had  fallen  crumbling  to  the  ground,  the  army  alone 
existed  as  a  secure  organisation,  drawn  onwards  by 
a  consciousness  of  success,  no  longer  believing  in 
systems  but  ready  for  every  plan  of  ambition,  and  ripe 
for  the  dictatorship. 

Of  the  two  strongest  impulses  of  human  nature — the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  the  need  of  authority — the 
generation  of  1789  had  preferred  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  had  subsided  into  anarchy.  The  new 
race  which  had  sought  and  found  refuge  against 
anarchy  by  recourse  to  arms  did  just  the  reverse,  and 
reverenced  authority.  A  new  factor,  the  military 
party,  took  its  share  in  deciding  the  national  destiny. 
Madame  de  Stael  mentions  a  report  according  to 
which  Bonaparte  would  have  placed  his  sword  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sections  had  these  been  the  first  to 
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ask  him  to  do  so.  But  without  attaching  credence  to 
this  report,  she  adds  that  with  the  instinct  of  genius 
he  had  always  known  how  to  face  a  difficult  situation. 
This  lay  meanwhile  in  the  Republican  Government. 
Eour  years  later  it  slipped  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  prepared  the  work  of  the  13th  Vend^miaire 
for  that  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Under  the  impression 
of  what  had  occurred,  the  Convention  ended  as  it  had 
begun,  with  proscriptions.  The  emigrants,  and  their 
families,  all  those  who  had  offered  opposition  to  the 
elections,  or,  in  other  words,  everyone  who  was  out 
of  favour  or  in  any  way  inconvenient,  was  shut  out 
from  all  public  offices  and  invited  to  leave  the 
country.  Religious  persecution  once  more  held  its 
sway,  and  the  law  was  again  directed  against  the  non- 
jurant  priests.  The  liberty  but  lately  accorded  to 
public  worship  had  been  withdrawn  a  few  weekg. 
before.*  With  the  exception  of  two  executions,  no 
death-warrant  was  carried  out  against  the  insurgents 
of  the  13th  Vend^miaire.  They  were  almost  all 
allowed  to  make  their  escape  without  further  persecu- 
tion, and  Bonaparte  went  surety  for  the  peace  of  Paris. 
But  owing  to  the  secession  of  the  Thermidorians  to 
the  Left,  and  the  want  of  definite  opinions  on  the 
part  of  deputies  who  had  hated  Robespierre,  and  yet 
voted  for  him,  just  as  they  now  voted  for  Si^yes  and 
Barras,  the  new  Assembly  which  had  replaced  the 
Convention  on  the  26th  of  October  was  for  the  most 
part  revolutionary.     It  .was  able  to  make  the  con- 

•  Victor  Pierre,  Za  Terreur  sous  le  Directoire, 
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dition  that  no  one  who  had  not  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  could  be  a  member  of  the  Directory ; 
thus  Sifeyes,  Rewbell,  La  R^veill^re,  and  Letoumeux, 
were  chosen,  and  Camot  instead  of  Si^yes,  who  with- 
drew. With  reference  to  this  list,  the  author  of  Les 
Considerations  wrote,  *^lJes  peuple  franqais  acceptera 
toujours  ses  maitreSj  et  ne  les  choiser a  jamais ^  • 

Madame  de  Stael  had  so  clearly  foreseen  the  fate 
of  her  friends  that  her  own  did  not  come  upon  her  as 
a  surprise.  Whilst  these  took  to  flight  or  hid  them- 
selves Baron  de  Stael  was  present  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Convention  when  Legendre,  the  former  butcher, 
directed  the  most  violent  invectives  against  his  wife. 

This  friend  of  Danton's,  saved  by  chance,  whom 
nature  had  endowed  with  the  gift  of  oratory  without 
the  addition  of  political  insight,  t  demanded  the 
banishment  of  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
consequence  of  her  alliance  with  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  sections  and  the  deputies  devoted  to 
their  cause.  He  further  accused  her  of  interfering 
in  favour  of  the  emigrants,  Montesquieu,  Jancourt, 
Narbonne,  and  Talleyrand.  She  was  likewise  made 
responsible  for  the  doubt  cast  upon  the  genuineness 
of  Sieyes's  republican  sympathies  by  her  friends  the 
journalists ;  by  Lacretelle,  and  Marchena,  amongst 
others.  Oelsner  betrays  how  ill  he  took  it.  The 
former,  reposing  upon  the  judgment  of  his  distin- 
guished friend,  says  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  too 

♦  Comtc  J.  de  Maistre,  Considerations  sur  la  RSvolutum  Franqadse. 
]  Comte  Miot  de  Melito,  MemoireSj  i.  44-147. 
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inconsistent  and  too  good-natured  seriously  to  mix 
herself  up  in  political  intrigues.  But  he,  at  the  same 
time,  cites  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  her  circle 
for  the  ideas  held  by  Si^yes,  as  a  proof  of  its  narrow- 
minded  views.  This  want  of  appreciation  could  not 
escape  deserved  punishment.  ^'  The  delicate  feeling 
entertained  by  Si^yes  for  a  lady,"  Oelsner  continues, 
^*with  whom  he  had  been  personally  acquainted,  could 
not  decide  him  to  proceed  against  her.  But  he  wil- 
lingly allowed  his  colleagues  to  do  it  for  him.*'* 
Baron  de  Stael  was  warned  to  send  his  wife  away 
from  Paris.  There  existed  every  reason  for  depend- 
ing upon  his  ready  consent,  for  it  was  duly  remarked 
that  with  a  big  sword  by  his  side  he  had  been  present 
in  the  ambassadors*  box  in  the  Convention,  on  the 
13th  Vend^miailre,  as  he  had  already  been  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Prairial,  when  his  presence  in  the 
threatened  Assembly  was  acknowledged  by  the  pre- 
sident's thanks,  and  that  he  had  given  proof  of  his 
adhesion  to  the  reigning  system  and  its  representatives  j 
who  were  ready  to  bestow  alternate  encomiums  and 
insults  upon  him  in  return,  f  But  he  again  carried 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Convention,  and  induced  his 
wife  to  retire  to  St.  Gratien,  once  the  retreat  of 
Catinat.  This  residence  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  was  of  small  avail  to  the  Conven- 
tion, as  Madame  de  Stael  continued  to  keep  open 

*  Oelsner,  Emanuel  Sih/ea*  Political  Pamphlets,  1796,  preface,  i. 
108,  109. 
t  Biographie  Univeraelle,    Article  on  Michand  Jenne,  40,  116, 
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house  for  the  refugees  belonging  to  every  party. 
She  concealed  Comte  Adrien  Lezay  de  Mamesia, 
and  had  won  the  protection  of  Madame  Tallien  ♦  for 
Lacretelle  who  was  threatened  with  deportation,  when 
the  Government  ordered  her  immediately  to  quit 
France.  As  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  Baron  de  Stael 
was  strictly  charged  to  see  that  the  command,  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  was  carried 
out  within  a  space  of  ten  days ;  upon  which  he  re- 
paired to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  protest 
against  this  arbitrary  measure  of  violating  the  right 
of  nations.  He  spoke  without  vigour  or  dignity, 
and  after  the  ambassador  had  withdrawn,  Boissy 
d*Anglas  remarked  to  his  colleagues  that,  if  the  alter- 
native arose,  "  Stael  would  sooner  sacrifice  his  wife 
than  his  position/'  but  he  also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Stael  deserved  every  consideration  as 
the  representative  of  the  policy  of  the  Regent, 
which,  unlike  the  party  sympathising  with  Russia,  in 
Sweden,  had  remained  true  to  France.  The  com- 
mittee, who  had  nothing  to  advance  against  this, 
declared  their  decree  to  be  null  and  void,  and  left  it 
to  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  smooth  the 
matter  over.f  The  royalist  camp  was  no  less  dis- 
satisfied with  Madame  de  Stael  than  that  of  the 
Jacobins.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  formed  the  same  judg- 
ment as  she  had  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the 

•  Lacretelle,  Dix  Annces  cTepreuves  pendant  la  RSvoluiion^  267. 
Testament  Philosophique  et  Litteraire,  ii.  71. 
f  Thibaudeaa,  Memoires,  i  236,  etc. 
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sections  and  the  events  of  the  Vend^miaire.*  He 
considered  that  the  Convention  derived  its  only  sup- 
port, after  Quiberon,  from  the  general  and  wide-spread 
anxiety  caused  by  the  prospect  of  a  counter  revolu- 
tion which  a  recourse  to  aims  would  bring  about ; 
and  from  the  hatred  shown  towards  the  emigrants. 
Like  Madame  de  Stael,  he  advised  moral  and  la\vful 
opposition,  with  moderation,  and  on  the  3rd  September 
had  already  written  that  any  royalist  rising  would 
only  increase  the  power  of  their  opponents,  and  in- 
definitely retard  monarchical  interests.!  But  although 
Madame  de  Stael  repeated  day  by  day  in  Paris  the 
same  opinions  as  he  himself  wrote  to  Vienna  and 
Verona,  he  showed  her  no  indulgence,  and  informed 
the  Imperial  Court  that  the  Swedish  ambassador 
and  his  wife,  ^'  with  the  usual  defiant  attitude,"  had 
appeared  in  the  diplomatic  box  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Convention  on  the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of 
August.  X  Notwithstanding  all  Baron  de  Stael's  con- 
ciliatory efforts  his  position  was  endangered.  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  Regent  Duke  wrote  to  express  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  regard  to  the  transactions  between 
his  ambassador  and  the  French  Republic,  and  all 
that  Stael  could  accomplish  was  a  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  had  been  rejected  by  his 

*  Thibaudean,  Memoirea^  i.  286,  etc. 
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Government.  In  its  new  form  it  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Sweden,  without  invoking  difficulties 
with  England  and  Russia,  and  at  last  received 
the  approval  of  the  Regent.  But  his  displeasuTv^ 
towards  Stael  remained  unaltered,  and  was  attributed 
by  two  of  his  Swedish  compatriots,  Herr  von  Enge- 
strom,  afterwards  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  Stock- 
holm, and  Gustav  von  Biinkmann,  Stael's  successor 
in  Paris — to  other  than  political  grounds.  They  both 
assert  that  they  had  proofs  in  their  possession  that 
both  the  Regent  and  Reuterholm  his  confidant,  who 
was  at  that  time  equally  prejudiced  against  Stael, 
had  claimed  considerable  sums  from  the  French 
Government  as  the  price  of  the  alliance.  Stael  had 
indeed  held  out  a  prospect  of  this,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  money,  and  in  consequence 
fell  into  the  disgrace  which  his  numerous  enemies 
were  only  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of. 

Throughout  their  social  reverses,  Madame  de 
Stael  preserved  her  equanimity.  She  had  learnt 
early  in  life  not  to  make  her  experiences  answerable 
for  her  convictions,  and  to  keep  her  intellectual  elas- 
ticity notwithstanding  outward  pressure. 

The  year  1796,  which  brought  so  many  disap- 
pointments in  her  personal  interests  and  political 
sympathies,  was  all  the  more  favourable  to  her  literary 
productiveness,  which  now  left  the  sphere  of  mere 
occasional  pamphlets  and  turned  to  more  important 
aims. 
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Esaai  sur  les  Fictions — The  Directory  hostile  to  the  authoress — Baron 
de  StaSl*s  official  position  endangered — His  recall,  November, 
1796 — Babenfs  Conspiracy — Bonaparte  comes  to  the  front — 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Bonaparte — Lncien  and  Madame  Beamier 
— Joseph  Bonaparte — Thibandeau  and  Madame  de  Stael — The 
Coup  (TjStat  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  1797— Birth  of  Albertine  de 
StaSl,  Oct.  18,  1797 — Pauline  de  Montmorin,  Comtesse  de  Beau- 
mont — Joubert  —  Fontanes  —  ChenedoU^  —  The  Revolution  in 
Switzerland — Coppet  becomes  French  territory,  1798 — M.  de 
StaSl  again  Ambassador  in  Paris — He  separates  from  his  wife. 

TowABDs  the  end  of  1795  Madame  de  Stael  returned 
to  Coppet,  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  the  year  1796, 
and  remained  until  early  in  1797.  In  the  autumn  of 
1796,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  Roederer,  she 
complains  of  her  health.  The  severe  winter,  she 
writes,  had  caused  her  to  spit  blood.* 

In  another  letter  to  Meister  she  speaks  of  herself 
as  *^  si  proacritey  8i  aolitaire  que  je  m^an^antiaaais  ik 
mes  proprea  yeuz^  t 

She  did  not,  however,  allow  this  to  interfere  with 
her  work,  but  at  Coppet,  and  during  a  temporary  visit 
to  Lausanne,  she  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  book 

*  Roederer,  (Euvres  completesy  yiii.  649.  Letter  from  Madame  de 
Stafl,  Oct.  1,  1796. 

t  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  April  22,  1797.  Unprinted  letter 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Th.  Beinhardt. 
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which  had  busied  her  as  early  as  1793  in  England, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1796.* 

This  pamphlet,  on  "  The  influence  of  the  passions 
upon  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  the  nation," 
was  preceded  by  another  on  ^'  The  creations  of  ima- 
gination," t  which  as  an  introduction  to  the  tales 
previously  published  already  gave  promise  of  the 
poetical  talent  of  Delphine. 

This  poetical  tendency  was  the  reaction  of  feeling 
against  the  preponderance  and  over-estimation  of  in- 
tellect caused  by  rationalistic  doctrine3;  a  return  from 
the  barren  wastes  oif  speculation  to  the  fresh  springs 
of  creative  faculty  and  inspired  productiveness. 

An  appeal  to  Nature  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  Rousseau's  romances,  and  of  the  politics 
of  his  Social  Contract y  that  which  in  Emile  is  called 
'*  remonter  a  la  Nature^  Starting  from  this  point, 
he  sweeps  away  the  whole  superstructure  of  heathen 
and  Christian  mythology,  eschews  allegory,  and  insists 
on  requiring  le  vrai  to  be  vraisemblable— the  end  of 
the  plot  to  follow  naturally  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  characters. 

The  authoress  is  under  the  impression  of  events 
which  make  even  the  inmates  of  the  Inferno  of  the 
great  Florentine  to  seem  but  pale  phantoms.  The 
realities  of  life  had  outstripped  the  combinations  of 
imagination,  and  truth  had  proved  more  powerful 
than  fiction.     In  cases  where  the  latter  had  not  lost 

•  Madame  d'Arblay,  Diari/  and  Letters^  v.  403,  412. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  Esaai  aur  Us  Fictions,     (Euvres  complHes,  ii. 
175-216. 
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its  force  this  was  due  to  the  purely  human  sym- 
pathies it  aroused  y  and  not  to  the  poetical  fictions  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Milton's  Satan  arouses  our 
admiration  because  he  is  stirred  by  human  feelings,  it 
is  the  character  of  Achilles  that  attracts  us.  Senti- 
ments are  expressed  by  Armida  and  by  Dido  which 
have  moved  all  hearts  in  all  times.  The  historical 
romance  thrusts  itself  between  us  and  what  has  been 
historically  experienced,  the  philosophical  romance 
does  not  need  to  do  this,  for  every  romance  must 
have  a  moral  purpose  which  it  will  attain  all  the 
more  surely  by  refraining  from  unduly  emphasising  it. 
The  climax  of  art  in  this  region  is  the  analysis  of 
feeling,  the  history  of  our  inner  life,  the  psychological 
romance.  It  gives  the  first  place  to  love,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  feelings  and  because 
in  most  cases  the  fate  of  individuals  is  decided  by  the 
share  it  had  in  the  history  of  their  youth ;  but  be- 
yond all  because  without  noble,  devoted,  forgiving 
love  nothing  really  great  can  exist,  and  because  it 
must  brighten  even  the  years  that  are  given  up  to 
other  pursuits.  Not  only  love,  but  the  passions,  form 
subjects  for  romance.  The  outward  circumstances 
must  have  been  taken  into  account,  the  motives  and 
intentions  watched,  the  conditions  of  the  mind  ob- 
served, the  impulses  comprehended  which  are  to  be 
described.  Only  at  this  cost  can  a  work  of  art  be 
produced,  the  highest  aim  of  which  is  to  teach  and 
elevate,  and,  from  the  height  of  its  powerful  influence, 
to  solve  for  us  a  moral  problem. 
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A  few  moral  tales  by  Marmontel,  some  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Sentimental  Journey ,  various  speci- 
mens of  German  literature,  which  are  not  exactly 
indicated,  but  "  the  superiority  of  which  increases 
daily,"  Clarissa  JECarlowej  Paul  and  Virginia^ 
Cecilia^  the  romances  of  Madame  Riccoboni,  the 
Episode  of  CalistOj  Pope's  Letters  of  Abelardy 
Wertherj  the  Portuguese  Letters^  and  above  all  the 
Nouvelle  SdUnse^  the  "masterpiece  of  persuasive 
eloquence,"  lend  their  aid  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
artistic  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
insight  into  the  poetical  world  which  she  collected 
around  her.  But  beside  works  of  art,  which  will 
endure  for  ever,  many  books  find  a  place  the  only 
merit  of  which  consists  in  their  having  moved  her 
youthful  sympathies.  The  preference  shown  for  the 
perusal  of  these  love-stories  is  so  strong  that  God- 
win's Caleb  Williams  J  which  just  at  that  time  had 
been  translated  at  Lausanne  by  Mademoiselle  Rosalie 
Constant,  was  unhesitatingly  placed  on  a  par  with 
Fielding,  and  the  name  of  Madame  Riccoboni  was 
not  eclipsed  by  that  of  Goethe.  Ready  recognition 
is  even  accorded  to  Caroline  de  Idchjieldy  the  first 
novel  written  by  Madame  de  Cronsaz,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Montolieu,  a  manufacturer  of  novels, 
whose  translations  from  German  and  English  amounted 
to  five  hundred  volumes.  She  was  sought  out  on  this 
account  by  the  future  authoress  of  Corinne^  and  men- 
tioned with  commendation.* 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Esaai  aur  lea  ficUona.     Galiffe,  D*un  aiicle  a 
Vautre,  818. 
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Neither  does  she  deny  the  help  she  derives  from 
these  creations  of  fantasy.  "  How  many  are  there 
among  ns,"  she  says,  "  who  do  not  know  how  to  put 
what  they  feel  into  words,  and  who  often  find  that 
the  things  that  affect  them  are  misunderstood,  and 
almost  always  condemned  by  others  ?  They  woidd 
become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  finally 
hate  themselves  because  their  disposition  separated 
them  from  others,  if  from  time  to  time  they  did  not 
come  across  a  deeply  interesting,  melancholy  book, 
speaking  to  them  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Yes,  the  creations  of  imagination  have  a 
right  to  exist  if  they  divert  from  sorrow  even  for  a 
day ;  and  they  can  aid  the  best  of  men.  We  can 
calculate  upon  so  little  happiness  in  life  that  only  a 
few  forms  and  images,  the  happy  choice  of  a  few 
thoughts  and  memories,  can  lend  enjoyment,  and 
strengthen  us  to  meet  the  trials  inseparable  from 
every  existence  on  earth.  The  small  number  of 
ascertained  indispensable  truths  is  not  sufficient;  it 
neither  satisfies  the  mind  nor  the  heart.  The  first 
place  is  certainly  due  to  those  who  discover  truths, 
but  those  who  know  how  to  move  men,  or  to  console 
them,  are  no  less  useful  to  them  ....  To  treat  our 
moral  surrounding  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view 
is  contrary  to  our  innermost  nature ;  everything  here 
bdow  is  incomplete ;  il  n^y  a  sur  cette  terre  que  des 
commencements  J* 

This  time  it  is  the  woman  who,  with  the  sub- 
jectiveness   of  her  sex,   protects   the  rights  of  the 
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heart,  and  there  are  also  conditions  of  the  soul  which  she 
notices  and  dissects  in  the  book  "upon  the  passions*"* 

She  considers  that  these  are  dark  influences,  and 
that  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard  against  them  they 
take  hold  of  us  and  not  only  threaten  individual 
happiness  but  the  foundations  of  society  and  the 
existence  of  nations.  She  first  notices  the  inner 
nature,  its  impulses  and  motives,  A  second  part, 
which  was  never  written,  was  to  treat  of  the  whole 
subject  in  its  various  aspects. 

She  classes  love,  ambition,  and  desire  for  fame,  en- 
snaring mankind  with  demoniacal  force,  because  accom- 
panied by  the  illusion  of  noble  eflforts;  as  opposed  to 
avarice,  drunkenness,  gambling,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
similar  crimes,  which  degenerate  from  moral  inclina- 
tion to  physical  necessity,  and  end  in  miserable  selfish- 
ness. Both  are  equally  fatal .  to  worldly  prosperity ! 
man  is  his  own  worst  enemy  from  his  ince^ssant 
pursuit  of  excitement;  his  thirst  for  the  fleeting  joys 
of  the  moment,  to  which  he  sacrifices  all  the  worth 
and  substance  of  his  life.t 

Madame  de  Stael  defends  herself  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  book  wherein  she  attempts  to  describe 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature  takes  pessimist  views. 
Nevertheless,  life  is  regarded  by  this  young  creature, 
hardly  thirty  years  old,  from  such  an  intensely 
melancholy  point  of  view  that  she  twice  before  the 
celebrated  letter  in  Delphine  indicates  suicide  as  the 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  Vinfluence  des  Passions  sur  le  bonheur  des 
individus  et  des  nations,     CEuvres  completes,  iii.  13,  142,  201,228. 
t  Idem,  iii.  126,  192,  242. 
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last  escape  for  highly-strung  natures,  and  says  that 
nothing  could  be  more  intolerable  to  her  than  con- 
tinuing to  vegetate  merely  because  it  was  impossible 
to  die.* 

The  absence  of  hope  shown  in  this  way  of  regard- 
ing the  world  was  not  so  much  determined  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  suffering  to  be  endured  as  by 
the  kind  of  compensation  it  had  to  offer.  Against 
the  consolations  to  the  faithful  held  out  by  religious 
belief,  Madame  de  Stael  could  only  object  that  we 
could  not  of  ourselves  attain  imto  faith.  It  was 
bestowed  upon  us  like  outward  gifts  and  advantages, 
and  it  put  duty  in  the  place  of  happiness.  By  faith 
only  could  repentance  be  made  possible  and  expiation 
become  our  goal ;  for  who  can  hope  to  do  as  much 
good  as  he  has  done  evil  ?  who  can  feel  sure  that 
amends  may  be  made  for  blood  that  has  been  shed  or 
tears  that  have  been  caused  to  flow  ?  But  even  the 
lofty  consolation  derived  from  religion  cannot  prevent 
piety  from  frequently  narrowing  the  soul  and  injuring 
or  smothering  the  natural  gifts ;  whilst  by  bringing 
forward  unanswerable  precepts  it  encourages  intoler- 
ance and  developes  fanaticism  in  passionate  natures. 
The  contrast  between  dogma  and  natural  morality  is 
contained  for  her  in  the  poet  Dryden's  words, 

''  He  raised  a  mortal  to  tlie  skies, 
She  drew  an  angel  down." 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  Vinjluence  des  Passions  sur  le  bonheur  des 
^ividus  et  des  nations,     CEuvres  completes^  iii.  126,  192,  242. 

VOL.  U.  U 
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Philosophy  takes  the  place  of  belief,  and  from 
motives  of  common  sense  renounces  all  passion,  attain- 
ing happiness  by  an  active  existence  in  the  paths 
previously  indicated  by  means  of  the  love  of  solitude 
and  of  study ;  and  by  moderation  in  every  impulse. 

The  authoress  who  thus  points  out  the  way  which 
leads  to  self-denial  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  to 
restraint  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  does  not  hesitate 
to  conf  es  sthat  she  is  not  in  agreement  with  either  one 
or  the  other.  For  she  had  experienced  that  the  eternal 
forces,  having  called  human  nature  into  existence, 
gave  it,  along  with  the  capacity  of  passionate  affec- 
tion, a  short  moment  of  happiness  in  the  reciprocated 
affection  of  youth,  and  she  had  tasted  of  that  happi- 
ness  ^^  Glory,  ambition,  fanaticism,  all  come 

to  an  end,  love  alone  endures  for  ever  for  those 
who  have  once  seriously  felt  it.  But  whilst  so  many 
people  neither  acknowledge  to  having  felt  ambition 
nor  the  desire  to  rule,  all  think  that  they  have  loved, 
and  are  almost  all  mistaken  in  thinking  it ;  for  the 
other  passions  are  more  natural  and  therefore  not  so 
rare  as  love,  which  is  less  selfish  than  the  rest.'' 

As  Talleyrand,  under  similar  circumstances  re- 
marks of  Rousseau,  one  might  imagine  oneself  in  the 
confessional  when  reading  such  words. 

The  scarcely  subdued  suffering  betrayed  by  them 
seeks  for  a  means  of  escape  from  the  whirl  of  passions, 
not  in  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  but  in  that  faculty 
of  sensibility  it  calls  forth  in  the  soul ;  the  heart  must 
make  good  and  replace  the  suffering  it  has  caused. 
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Belief  cannot  be  forced ;  doubt  stands  before  the  door 
of  the  lost  paradise. 

In  those  stormy  times  there  was  a  confusion  of 
ideas  even  as  regarded  the  moral  laws  Rousseau's 
disciple  asks  whether  the  day  will  not  come  when 
things  that  are  contrary  to  nature  will  cease  to  be 
considered  arbitrary,  and  when  it  will  be  recognised 
that  morality  as  well  as  religion  is  weighed  down  by 
superstition.  Madame  de  Stael  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  principle  that  our  actions  must  be  determined  by 
the  amoimt  of  good  or  evil  they  work  for  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  only  from  this  point  of  view  does  the 
conception  of  sacrifice  seem  justified  in  her  eyes.  For 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue  is  goodness,  and  the 
only  possible  protection  against  suffering  is  a  line  of 
life  aiming  at  active  benevolence. 

Not  that  which  we  expect  from  others,  but  that 
which  others  are  justified  in  expecting  from  us  should 
serve  as  our  guide. 

Independent  of  time  and  circumstances,  of  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  the  superiority  of  the 
mind,  the  good  man  appears  as  the  real  directing  and 
controlling  power  in  the  world.  That  which  gives 
worth  to  existence,  overcomes  death,  and  conquers  the 
selfishness  of  passion  is  his  saving,  helpful  love. 

The  pamphlet  unfolding  these  thoughts  is  rich  in 
delicate  traits  and  acute  observation.  Thus  of  revenge 
she  says,  "  that  its  original  force  is  derived  from  the 
need  of  that  very  justice  it  strives  to  demolish,"  and 
speaking   of  criminals  she   says,   *^One   could  only 

u2 
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attempt  lo  do  anything  with  such  a  disposition  if  one 
could  suddenly  persuade  it  that  everything  was 
forgiven." 

In  the  chapter  upon  party-spirit,  a  masterly  de- 
scription of  political  fanaticism  is  given.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  features,  the  value  of  the  book  is, 
as  we  had  already  remarked,  chiefly  subjective. 

The  tortured  heart  of  a  woman  hopes  by  similar 
reflections  to  restore  that  shattered  equipoise  against 
which  mere  specious  arguments  are  of  no  avail. 

She  regards  it  as  mockery  for  the  moralising  pedant 
to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  the  world  of  sen- 
timent,  and  to  heal  mortal  wounds  with  imctuous 
phrases.  For  she  has  experienced  that  those  who 
are  always  talking  of  passion  and  seeking  it  are 
exactly  those  who  are  incapable  of  feeling  it ;  whilst 
really  passionate  natures  fear  to  give  way  to  it ;  and 
she  says  that  ^^  certainly  no  man  is  capable  of  feeling 
what  a  woman's  heart  can  suffer." 

Her  chief  object  in  writing  was  to  convince  herself, 
to  find  her  own  level,  and  to  free  her  capacities  from 
the  slavery  of  her  feelings.  As  distraction  was  im- 
possible, she  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  phantoms 
pursuing  her  by  careful  watchfulness,  and  to  free 
herself  from  her  personal  suffering  by  the  sympathetic 
contemplation  of  the  human  destiny  in  the  abstract. 
Whether  she  hoped  to  succeed  she  does  not  venture 
to  say,  for  she  mistrusts  herself,  and  asks  whether, 
even  in  her  love  for  her  father,  her  children,  and  her 
friends,  the  passionate  emotions  which  she  no  longer 
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desires  to  encourage  will  not  still  continue  to  exist. 
She  writes  in  the  same  sense  to  Roederer,  ^^  En  me 
flattant  que  votis  savez  ai  je  sais  aimer ^  je  votes  prO' 
mets  ajmiiais  cette  amitiS  dont  faifait  la  religion  de 
ma  vie** ♦ 

She  was  all  the  more  justified  in  hoping  that  her 
intended  renimciation  of  happiness,  ^*  which  hence- 
forward she  would  only  claim  in  the  happiness  of 
others,"  t  would  lead  to  a  more  correct  appreciation 
of  her  character  and  of  the  habits  of  her  life ;  and 
that  her  pamphlets  would  silence  the  calumny 
^^  which  without  knowing  her  had  condemned  her  to 
celebrity/' 

The  preface  of  the  book  whence  these  words  are 
quoted  is  dated  July  Ist,  1796.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  she  issued  a  literary  production  before  her 
return  to  Paris,  for  the  words  directed  to  all  Europe 
are  especially  meant  for  Paris. 

'*  Let  us  fight  in  France,  conquer,  suffer,  give  up  our 
dearest  wishes,  that  to  the  wonder  and  astonishment 
of  all  Europe  we  may  peradventure  be  born  again. 
For  you  should  consider  it  fortunate  that  a  whole 
nation,  in  advance  of  the  remainder  of  the  human  race, 
has  hastened  to  destroy  prejudice,  and  to  challenge 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  unassailable." 

In  accordance  with  her  wish,  Roederer  shortly 
afterwards  gave  the  verdict  of  French  criticism  in  the 

•  Roederer,    (Eutn^es,  viii.  G47.     Letter  to  Madame  de   Stael, 
Lausanne,  Aug.  20, 1796. 
t  Idem. 
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Journal  dePariSy  on  the  22n(l  November,  1796.     His 
systematic  analysis,  in  the  taste  of  the  day,  recom- 
mends her  book  as  the  proof  of  a  pre-eminent  mind 
formed  under  no  ordinary  circumstances,  and  closes 
with  the  words, — *^  We  must  now  speak  of  the  style. 
At  every  page  of  the  book  the  literary  talent,  although 
just   as  frequently  the  imperfect  form  of  expression, 
comes  before  us.   Switzerland  was  the  chosen  scene  of 
the  composition  and  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
book.     For  its  final  revision,  the  friends  of  good  taste 
and  philosophical  thought  await    the    authoress    in 
Paris."  *     Kept  informed  by  private  information  of 
the  opinions  of  her  friends,  Madame  de  Stael  answered 
her  critic,  whom   she   also   numbered  amongst  her 
friends,  from  Coppet,  at  the  same  date. 

^'  So,  my  dear  Roederer,  you  and  M.  Devaines  are 
of  opinion  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  write.  Of 
these  two  letters  I  will  only  answer  yours ;  if  you 
stuck  to  your  opinion  you  would  end  by  convincing 
me  of  the  same.  What  is  understood  by  style  if  it  is 
not  the  colouring  and  the  impulse  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed ?  But  where  do  you  discover  that  I  fail  in 
persuasiveness,  feeling,  or  sympathy  ?  It  sounds  absurd 
to  say  this  to  you,  but  let  me  refer  to.  places  in  my 
book  to  which  neither  my  father  (who  does  not  spoil 
me)  nor  others  whom  I  could  name  deny  these 
attributes.  Will  you,  like  Coppet,  Nion,  and  Merges, 
reply  to  me  that  I  am  sometimes  obscure  ?  But  what 
well    thought-out    pamphlet   has  ever  resembled  a 

•  Hoederer,  CEuvres,  iv.  470-478. 
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romance  ?  Pencil  in  hand,  make  your  remarks,  and 
I  will  carefully  and  thankfully  remember  them  in 
the  next  edition.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  and 
the  authoress  are  two  diflferent  beings.  A  young  and 
sensitive  woman  is  not  as  yet  consumed  by  ambition. 
The  time  when  my  book  will  be  the  event  of  my  life 
will  come  only  too  soon.  Confine  your  criticism  to 
the  Red  paper*  and  say  nothing  but  good  of  me  in  the 
other,  because  it  works  a  real  dictatorship  on  public 
opinion,  and  by  praising  the  book  you  will  prevent 
the  persecution  of  the  authoress."  f 

Madame  de  Stael  kept  her  word,  and  when  Roe- 
derer  confided  his  literary  thoughts  to  the  Journal 
(TJEconomie  Publique,  which  was  also  under  his  man- 
agement, {  she  took  his  severe  criticism  in  excellent 
pari,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him  and 
verbally  pursuing  the  discussion.  §  They  did  not  see 
each  other  as  soon  again  as  she  could  have  wished, 
for  many  difficulties  were  placed  in  the  way  of  her 
return  to  Paris  by  the  Government  of  the  Directory. 
The  Jacobin  coterie  now  at  the  helm  remained  under 
the  impression  of  the  events  of  Vend^miaire  with 
regard  to  her,  and  her  last  pamphlets  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  this  impression. 

*  The  Journal  d^Economie  Puhlique^  also  published  by  Roederer  in 
a  red  cover. 

t  Roederer,  (EuvreSj  viii.  65.  Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  from 
Coppet,  Nov.  22, 1796. 

X  Idem,  iv.  478-495. 

§  Idemy  viii.  658,  Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  from  Coppet^  Jan, 
29, 1797, 
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The  five  directors,  chosen  exclusively  for  their 
merits  as  regicides,  could  read  their  own  condemna- 
tion in  the  homage  inspired  by  the  monarch,  whose 
"  just  punishment "  they  had  recently  given  orders 
to  celebrate  as  a  national  f4te  by  the  law  passed  on 
the  18th  January,  1797.  Added  to  this,  Madame  de 
Stael  had  worked  unweariedly  for  the  liberation  of 
La  Fayette.  At  the  end  of  1796  she  was  busily 
occupied  in  attempting  to  accomplish  this  object 
through  the  mediation  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who 
received  two  urgent  letters  from  her  urging  him  by 
this  act  of  rescue  to  wipe  off  the  debt  owed  by  his 
country.*  The  Directory  gave  her  but  little  thanks 
for  this  attempt. 

The  pamphlet  written  by  Sifeyes  about  himself  lead 
the  prevailing  tone,  and  contained  so  many  perfidious 
insinuations  against  the  prisoner  who  had  been  his 
colleague  in  the  Constituante  that  La  Fayette  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  them  in  his  MSmoires,  and 
alluded  to  the  passive  attitude  of  Sifeyes  in  the  Con- 
vention during  the  dominion  of  Robespierre  as  that 
of  the  silence  of  complicity,  for  which  there  could  be 
no  excuse.  But  Morris,  by  whose  advocacy  the  Mar- 
quis de  La  Fayette  escaped  the  executioner  in  1794, 
kept  cool  at  this  time.  He  replied  to  Coppet  that 
the  accusations  brought  forward  by  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners  at  Olmiitz  against  the  Austrian 
Government  had  greatly  complicated  the  possibility 
of  his  interference ;  people  did  not  care  to  acknow- 

♦  Jared  Sparks,  Gouvemeur  MorriSy  i.  439-442. 
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ledge  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  the  past.  Thugut 
retorted  on  his  side  that  England  might  intervene  for 
La  Fayette,  and  then  they  would  be  too  glad  to  be. 
quit  of  him  ;  ^^  the  English  may  if  they  please  let  him 
loose  in  London." 

Neither  took  place,  and  it  was  Bonaparte,  who  in 
October  1797  demanded  and  obtained  at  Leoben  that 
La  Fayette  should  be  set  free.  By  attempting  to  rescue 
her  friend,  Madame  de  Stael  accomplished  nothing, 
however,  beyond  increasing  the  hostile  tone  towards 
herself.  The  Directory  did  indeed  lay  aside  all  open 
persecution  of  single  individuals,  more  particularly 
as  things  were  now  so  situated  that  persecution  was 
no  longer  necessary.  In  the  laws  formulated  against 
the  emigrants  it  had  forged  a  weapon  for  itself  of  which 
it  kept  the  hilt  in  its  own  hands  and  unhesitatingly 
directed  the  blade  against  all  who  were  troublesome- 
Thus,  whilst  the  magistrates  of  Jacobin  tendencies 
throughout  the  land  drew  up  the  lists  of  emigrants 
and  condemned  all  those  contained  in  these  lists  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  to  exile,  the  Direc- 
tory established  a  decree  in  February  1796  that  a 
magistracy  exclusively  appointed  by  it,  as  it  formerly 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Convention,  alone  possessed 
the  right  of  striking  any  one  out  of  this  list.  But  it 
sufficed  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with  an  emigrant 
in  order  to  be  excluded  from  all  offices.* 

Hand-in-hand  with  this  went  the  determination  to 
continue  the  organised  alienation   of    the   national 

•  Sybel,  Geschichte  der  Revolutionszeity  iv.  8,  etc. 
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property  in  consequence  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
assignats.     The  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  Necker's 
fortune  in  France  was  entailed  by  this  tyrannical 
decree.     During  four  years  he  had  no  other  source 
of  income  than  that    produced    by  the  barony  of 
Coppet,   and   the   objection    was    now    raised    that 
his  daughter  was  not  a  frenchwoman,  but   might 
be    counted  among  those  foreigners  against  whom 
the  Directory  reserved  the  right  of  deportation.     The 
order  had  already  been  given,  she  tells  us,  to  imprison 
her  at  Versoix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coppet,  if  she 
ventured  to  cross  the  French  frontier.    Against  this 
Madame  de  Stael  proved  that  she  was  born  in  France, 
had  spent  twenty  years  there  before  1789,  and  there- 
fore that  she  had  every  claim  to  be  treated  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  not  by  favouritism  but  by  absolute 
right.     She  adds  jokingly,  in  a  letter  ]ipon  the  sub- 
ject to  Roederer,  that  if  her  right  is  to  be  questioned 
it  can  only  be  done  in  the  form  of  a  trial,  by  proving 
that  she  is  either  clever,  or  dangerous,  or  attractive, 
none    of  which  attributes    the  Convention  forbids. 
Even  then  she  asserts  that  were  the  whole  extent  of 
the  hostility  cherished  towards  her  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Directory  known  to  the  Swiss  magistracy 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  banish  her,  seeing  it  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  to  give  offence  in  Paris.     At  a 
time  when  the  first  dark  shadow  of  exile  overclouded 
her  future,  as  if  seized  by  foreboding  she  wrote  the 
words  to  Roederer,  "  You  will  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  would  sooner  go  before  the  revolutionary 
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tribunal,  where  the  chances  of  salvation  or  destruction 
are  equal,  than  never  to  return  to  France.  I  suffer 
so  severely  and  in  so  many  directions  by  this  exile 
that  I  would  dare  anything  to  free  myself  from  it."  • 
Other  reasons  had  lately  arisen  urgently  necessi- 
tating her  return.  Not  only  financially,  but  politically. 
Baron  de  StaeFs  position  was  most  critical.  In  the 
letter  we  have  quoted  to  Roederer,  his  wife  already 
speaks  of  his  debts  as  amounting  to  200,000  francs^ 
on  an  income  which  hardly  amounted  to  a  third  of 
that  sum.  Another  letter  to  the  young  king's  tutor, 
Nils  von  Rosenstein,  reduces  this  amount  to  150,000 
francSj  and  adds  that  two-thirds  of  the  sum  had  been 
expended  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  regent 
and  by  his  desire.  Circumstances  no  longer  made  it 
possible  for  Necker  to  make  good  the  loss ;  and  a 
third  of  his  daughter's  marriage-portion  had  already 
been  devoted  to  paying  oflF  his  son-in-law's  debts. 
She  herself,  who  at  all  times  managed  her  affairs 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  had  common  property 
with  her  husband  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
hoped  by  realizing  it  to  secure  the  future  of  her  two 
sons.  Then  came  a  prospect  of  a  favourable  turn  in 
Baron  de  Stael's  affiairs  through  the  approaching 
accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  for  the  relations 
between  the  ambassador  in  Paris  and  the  duke-regent 
had  become  quite  untenable.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  regency,  the  Russian  party  in  Sweden  had 

*  Roederer,   GEuvrea^  Tiii.  649.     Letter  from  Madame  dc  Stacl, 
Oct.  1,  1796. 
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made  renewed  eflforts  to  establish  the  union  with 
Russia,  and  to  bring  about  the  marriage  between 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Catherine's  granddaughter, 
the  Archduchess  Alexandra. 

The  intrigues  and  opposition  to  the  French  policy, 
hitherto  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  in 
which  the  Comtesse  de  St.  Priest,  who  had  emigrated 
to  Stockholm,  was  especially  implicated,  increased  to 
such  bitterness  that  the  Government  of  the  Directory, 
which  had  replied  only  in  July  to  a  note  from  the 
Baron  de  Stael  with  assurances  of  warmest  friend- 
ship,* considered  that  it  c6uld  no  longer  ignore  these 
attacks,  and  recalled  the  citizen  Le  Hoc,  its  repre- 
sentative in  Stockholm.  The  duke-regent,  whose 
former  sympathies  with  France  had  received  a  check 
through  the  refusal  of  the  subsidies  he  had  demanded, 
sent  his  letters  of  recall  to  Baron  de  Stael,  and  left 
the  Swedish  Embassy  in  the  hands  of  Baron  de 
Rehausen,  as  chargi  d'affaires;  upon  which  Baron 
do  Stael,  reckoning  on  the  change  of  Government, 
ventured  openly  to  withstand  the  duke,  induced  the 
Directory  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  successor,  and 
remained  at  his  post.  Confident  that  he  would  win 
the  game,  the  recent  occurrences  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  all  in  his  favour.  The  young  king  had  gone 
there  in  August  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  empress. 

On  this  occasion  he  conceived  a  warm  affection  for 
the  beautiful  archduchess,  who  was  indicated  by  his 

•  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Cour  de   Vienne^ 
ii.  132. 
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councillors  as  suitable,  from  State  reasons,  to  become 
his  wife. 

Catherine,  who  for  the  first  time  seriously  desired 
that  autumn  to  place  an  army  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Coalition,  instead  of  giving  mere  advice,  approved  of 
this  marriage,  and  the  betrothal  was  to  take  place  on 
the  21st  of  September.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the 
last  moment,  all  being  ready  for  the  ceremony, 
Gustavus  refused  to  sign  the  marriage-contract, 
presented  by  Markoff  the  minister,  on  finding  that  it 
contained  the  stipulation  that  Alexandra  should 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Greek  Church  as  Queen 
of  Sweden. 

Neither  prayers  nor  representations  had  any  effect 
upon  him,  for  he  considered  himself  betrayed.  The 
invited  guests  left  the  palace  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation after  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  bride- 
groom, who  failed  to  appear,  and  the  young  princess 
was  conducted  fainting  to  her  room,  where  she  was 
seized  with  severe  illness.  Gustavus  left  St.  Peters- 
burg immediately. 

Such  overmastering  fury  took  possession  of  the 
empress  that  her  marvellous  constitution  received  the 
first  shock  in  consequence,  and  a  sort  of  stroke 
preceded  the  catastrophe  which  caused  her  death  on 
the  following  17th  of  November.  But  although  this 
episode  seemed  to  remove  the  alliance  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  into  the  far  distance,  there  was 
no  intention  in  Stockholm  of  tolerating  the  conduct 
of  the  ambassador  in  Paris. 
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On  the  Ist  November  the  young  king  took  the 
reins  of  government  as  Gustavus  IV.  (Gustavus 
Adolphus).  Almost  immediately  afterwards.  Baron 
de  Stael  received  instructions  from  the  chancellor, 
Count  Sparre,  to  leave  the  French  capital  within 
thirty-six  hours.  The  Swedish  Government  at  the 
same  time  informed  the  Directory  that  were  Rehausen 
rejected  as  their  diplomatic  representative  its  recog- 
nition of  the  French  Republic  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  M.  Perrochel,  the  new  representative  of 
France  in  Stockholm,  would  have  his  passports  given 
back  to  him.  The  desired  result  was  attained  by 
this  energetic  course.  The  new  chargi  d'affaires 
presented  his  credentials  without  further  difficulty, 
and  on  the  French  side  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Stockholm  was  offered  to  and  declined  by  General 
Pichegru,  who  had  become  troublesome. 

Shortly  after  his  dismissal.  Baron  de  Stael  joined 
his  family  at  Coppet.* 

Judging  from  her  Correspondence  Madame  de  Stael 
appears  to  have  been  startled  by  what  had  occurred, 
although  her  husband  had  kept  her  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  matters  from  his  point  of  view  since  her 
residence  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  very  day  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to 
govern  she  had  sent  a  copy  of  her  last  work  to 
the  young  king,  through  Nils  von  Rosenstein,  with 

*  Leouzon  Le  Due,  Correspondance  iJiplomatique  du  Baron  de  Stae!- 
Holsteiji,  Introduction.  Roederer,  CEuvrea,  viii.  662,  658.  Letters 
from  Madame  de  Stael,  Dec.  1796  and  April  1797. 
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the  remark  that  whilst  the  book  of  destiny  was  un- 
folding itself  for  him  her  book  would  appear  insig- 
nificant, but  that  the  new  turn  of  affairs  had  excited 
new  thoughts  within  her.  She  only  casually  men- 
tioned her  hope  that  the  painful  situation  of  her 
husband  would  soon  be  altered.  In  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  difficulties  of  communication,  five  weeks 
elapsed  before  it  became  known  at  Coppot  that  Baron 
de  Stael's  disgrace  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  king's  accession  to  power. 

"  Dea  or  ages  dans  les  tonibeaux  I "  wrote  his  wife 
when  there  arose  a  question  of  banishing  all  the  French 
from  Switzerland.  **  Cf^est  trop  cruel.  An  lieu  de  Vin- 
terit  dans  le  calmer  &est  de  Vagitation  dans  le  vide. 
Morte  ou  vive,  je  veux  passer  Vhyver  id  ;  M.  de  Stael 
y  arrivanV^  * 

Nils  von  Rosenstein  had  corresponded  for  years 
*with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  had  chiefly  her  husband 
to  thank  for  his  position.  Reckoning  upon  his  medi- 
ation she  now  hoped  at  least  to  enlist  the  king's  sense 
of  justice,  and  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  Stael  had  incurred  in  the  interests 
and  for  the  monetary  requirements  of  the  king's 
predecessor.!  Her  exertions  in  this  direction  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  although  the  king's  dissatisfaction 

*  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister.  Unprintcd  letter  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Th.  Rheinhardt. 

I  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Stael  with  Nils  yon  Rosenstein,  in 
possession  of  the  Uniyersity  Library  at  Upsala.  Letter  Noy.  1  and 
Dec.  6, 1796. 
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was  subsequently  overcome,  and  Stael  again  oflSciated 
as  his  ambassador  in  Paris  for  a  short  time  in  1798, 
he  received  nothing  but  his  pension,  and  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  in  consequence  became  more  and  more 
involved. 

The  return  of  the  Staels  to  Paris,  facilitated  by 
Barras,*  was  meanwhile  delayed  until  the  spring,  for 
letters  are  dated  as  late  as  April  1797,  from  Geneva, 
and  then  from  H^rivaux  a  property  belonging  to 
the  Montmorencies  in  the  Vend6me,  where  she  spent 
a  short  time  with  her  friend  Mathieu  de  Montmo- 
rency. 

During  this  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half  from 
Paris,  two  principal  events  had  marked  the  course  of 
affairs.  One  was  the  bestowal  of  the  command  of  the 
army,  by  the  advice  of  Camot,  upon  Bonaparte,  the 
other  was  BabeuFs  conspiracy. 

With  the  year  1796,  and  the  first  Italian  campaign, 
the  character  of  the  revolutionary  direction  of  the  war 
altered.  For  the  first  time  since  its  flags  had  victori- 
ously crossed  the  French  frontiers,  a  fresh  breeze  of 
real  liberty  agitated  the  folds  of  the  tricolour.  The 
rejoicings  on  the  Rhine  at  the  arrival  of  the  repub- 
lican armies  were  quickly  followed  by  tardy  regrets 
and  idle  complaints  against  the  extortions  and  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  the  foreigner. 

The  revolutionary  laws  and  the  troops  who  ex- 
hausted the  country  were  unbearably  irksome  to 
Belgium.     Only  in  Italy  was  it  otherwise.     Since  the 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  184. 
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supreme  command  of  the  repubUcan  forces  had 
been  confided  to  the  hero  of  Vend^miaire  the 
point  had  been  reached  where  statesmanship  went 
hand  in  hand  with  miUtary  genius,  to  introduce  the 
last  phase  of  the  Revolution.  The  Italian  blood  in 
Bonaparte's  veins  beat  in  unison  with  the  pulse  of 
Italian  existence,  and  he  was  never  regarded  as  a 
stranger  in  that  land.  If  the  French  victories  were 
bitterly  deplored  in  loyal  Turin  and  in  the  Savoy 
mountains,  the  hatred  towards  Austria,  even  in  the 
breast  of  a  man  like  J.  de  Maistre^  was  still  stronger 
than  the  dislike  to  the  republican  army,  and  at 
Bologna  and  Milan  the  victor  of  Montenotte,  of 
Millesimo,  and  of  Lodi,  was  received  as  a  Liberator. 
On  the  Italian  battle-fields  was  developed  the  power 
of  Bonaparte's  individuality,  and  his  place  in  history 
decided.     It  never  was  forgotten  across  the  Alps  that 

lie  crossed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  with  the  cry  of  "  Viva 

Italia !  ^' 

On  this  classical  ground  of  European  politics  and 

cidture  he  learnt  to  despise   **  the  advocates  in  the 

Directory,"  *  and  to  combine  important  plans  with 

"the  revolutionary  cause. 

To  the  orders  from   Paris  which  ran  counter  to 

these  plans  he  paid  no  heed,  and  soon  announced  that 

lie  had  found  no  revolutionary  material  in  the  small 

I^iedmontese  kingdom,  t 

He  protected  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people, 

*  Miot  de  MeliiOi  Memoires,  i.  168. 
t  H.  Reuchlin,  History  of  Italy,  i.  18. 
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and  already  contemplated  the  ratification  of  a  con- 
cordat between  Rome  and  Ihe  TJltramontanes,  in- 
stead of  carrying  out  religious  persecution  on  Italian 
soil  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Directory.* 

*^  The  commander-in-chief,"  he  wrote  to  Paris, 
*'  must  be  the  centre  of  everything/'  t 

"  On  the  Rhine,"  it  is  remarked  in  the  Consider  a- 
tions  in  allusion  to  this  subject,  '^  the  army  of  the 
Republic  is  to  be  found;  in  Italy,  that  of  Bonaparte." 
The  power  of  his  personality  and  the  force  of  this 
individual  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  was  such 
that  in  Germany  wiUing  eaxs  already  listened  to  the 
legends  that  had  strengthened  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy. 

The  same  organs  which  had  untiringly  fought 
against  the  Revolution  no  longer  recognised  it  in 
its  greatest  representative,  and  now  entertained  their 
readers  with  traits  of  his  goodness  and  humanity, 
doing  homage  to  the  **  favourite  of  fortune. '' 

On  the  report  of  his  death  a  German  is  supposed 
to  have  replied  :  *'  Bonaparte  dead?  I  see  that  you 
certainly  do  not  know  him.''  § 

The  enthusiasm  he  inspired  was  increased  by  the 
contrast  he  offered  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Directory 

♦  Gourgaud  et  Montholon,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHisUnre  de 
France  sous  Napoleon.  Six  notes  sar  Touyrage  de  De  Pradt,  Les 
Quatre  Concordats,  i.  118,  184. 

t  Letters  from  Milan,  Oct.  8,  1796. 

J  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations ,  xiii.  171. 

§  RevoluUons  Almanack,  1801,  140  ;  1802,  209-212. 
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and  by  the  crisis  brought   about  by  Babeuf  s  con- 
spiracy. 

The  real  problem  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  the 
re-division  of  property,  may  be  traced  like  a  red 
thread  all  through  its  history.  Barfere's  doctrine 
that  "those  who  did  not  like  the  Revolution 
must  pay  for  those  who  had  brought  it  about " ; 
and  Si^yes'  answer  that  '^  he  had  only  desired  a 
change  of  proprietors''  when  he  was  told  that  ''his 
system  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
property/'  point  to  the  leading  motives  whereby  Con- 
stituante  and  Legialativej  CHronde  and  Mountain^ 
alike  maintained  their  political  supremacy  in  the 
social  sphere. 

In  virtue  of  a  theory  making  the  inviolability  of 
property  dependent  upon  orthodox  views,  and  sacri- 
ficing social  order  which  had  reposed  on  class  dis- 
tinctions, to  the  sole  mastery  of  the  Third  Estate — 
the  revolutionary  legislation  continued  its  course. 
Without  any  corresponding  compensation,  the  Con^ 
stituante  robbed  the  clergy  of  their  income,  confis- 
cated the  Church  property,  and  in  all  parts  of  France 
permitted  six  successive  Jacqueries  and  numberless 
isolated  deeds  of  violence  to  organize  the  attack  upon 
property.  The  Legislative^  as  a  natural  consequence, 
went  still  further  on  the  beaten  path.  On  the  9th 
November,  1791,  it  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  all  emigrants  who  had  not  returned  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1792,  and  on  the  29th  November, 
the  suppression  of  the  salaries  of  all  those  priests  who 
had  refused  the  oath,  although  none  knew  better  than 

x2 
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the  rulers  of  that  day  that  the  former  could  not  return 
without  endangering  their  lives,  and  that  the  latter 
could  not  take  the  oath  without  a  violation  of  con- 
science. At  the  same  moment  that  every  means  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  to  enrich  itself  by  accom- 
plishing this  shocking  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, the  Constitution  of  1791  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  right  to  vote  should  be  attached  to  proprietor- 
ship, although  that  might  amount  to  very  little ;  and 
created  the  diflFerence  between  active  and  passive 
citizens.  Those  who  had  something  to  save,  i.e.  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  with  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation sheltered  themselves  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  fiction  of  a  possible  monarchy,  and 
confided  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  citizen 
guards.  Then  came  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobins,  they  being  the  real  supporters  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  Were  the  majority  of  the  French 
nation  to  show  itself  content  to  halt  half-way — to 
replace  the  social  hierarchy  by  a  monied  aristocracy, 
and  the  privileged  classes  by  a  wealthy  middle-class 
— ^it  would  prove  itself  to  have  fallen  away  from  the 
Revolution  and  it  would  possess  no  further  right  to 
be  the  sovereign  people. 

From  that  moment  it  would  be  led  by  those  others 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  by  those  who  held  to 
their  Utopia  with  the  fanaticism  of  ideologists.  These 
men  put  the  conception  of  citizenship  against  that  of 
the  people,  and  henceforth  directed  France  by  means 
of  the  clubs  and  the  Parisian  populace. 
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Through  the  threefold  power  of  terrorism  in  the 
Legislative  tribunes,  in  the  ballot  and  in  the  press, 
they  fought  for  life  and  death  against  the  work  of 
the  Canatituante^  which  now  desired  to  resume  its 
sway  over  the  sovereign  people,  after  employing  it 
to  destroy  all  government.  Herewith  the  Jacobin 
discovered  himself  to  be  the  one  real  type  and  the 
embodiment  of  the  logic  of  Revolution,  for  he  alone 
was  ready  to  carry  the  principle  of  entire  equality 
to  its  uttermost  consequences.  The  first  direct  attack 
upon  property  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Legislative 
and  from  the  benches  of  the  Gironde. 

Brissot^  the  real  originator  of  the  celebrated  saying, 
la  propriSti  &est  le  vol^  said  in  the  Assembly  itself 
that  the  *'  sans-culottes  were  the  healthy  part  of  society 
and  the  rich  the  infected  part.'' 

Robespierre  desired  that  no  income  should  exceed 
3,000  francs ;  Potion,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  denounced 
"the  bourgeoisie^  who  had  turned  the  revolution  into 
a  war  waged  by  those  who  had  property  against  those 
^ho  had  none." 

"  In  the  clubs,"  wrote  Roederer,  "  Prance  was 
^ven  up  for  the  people  to  despoil." 

What  had  been  recommended  by  the  Oironde  was 
completed  by  the  Mountain.  During  the  supremacy 
of  Robespierre  not  only  high  descent  and  intellectual 
culture  but  property  and  fortune  were  crimes  punish- 
able with  death.  Lavoisier  was  refused  the  respite  of 
a  fortnight  to  complete  a  scientific  experiment;  Andr6 
Cb^nier,  the  poet  of  liberty,  was  condemned  by  men 
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who  could  not  write.  According  to  the  inevitable 
laws  of  nature,  the  conception  of  equality,  levelling 
the  social  strata  one  after  the  other,  had  reached 
the  proletariat,  the  lowest  of  all.  The  citizen,  le 
citayen  bi  1789,  the  patriot  of  1792,  had  developed 
into  the  aans-culottea  of  1793.  Was  the  aim  attained 
which  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just  indicated  as  their 
own  before  Babeuf  claimed  it?  and  had  the  poor, 
the  humble,  the  disinherited,  gained  anything? 
These  humble  members  of  society  were  represented 
not  merely  by  a  minority  but  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  17,000  persons  known  to  have  been 
guillotined  during  the  fifteen  months  of  the  actual 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  by  the  remaining  608,000,  the 
approximate  number  of  those  who  were  destroyed 
under  almost  incredible  conditions  of  dirt,  misery, 
hunger,  want  of  air  and  light,  in  the  prisons  or  by 
other  persecutions.  For,  not  only  were  they  perse- 
cuted to  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  other  classes  of 
society  for  the  religious  convictions  to  which  they 
had  held  fast,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically ;  but 
for  all  the  virtues  of  the  people — industry,  frugality, 
satisfied  contentment,  fidelity  to  the  soil  and  to  patri- 
archal customs  distinguishing  them  from  the  true  stm^ 
culottesj  from  the  worthless  vagabond  who  hated  all 
respectable  people  for  their  superiority,  and  punished 
them  for  qualities  he  did  not  himself  possess.  Thus 
the  levelling  axe  descended  from  the  tall  trees  to  the 
under-wood. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy,  France  num- 
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bered  between  300,000  and  400,000  respectable 
people  of  all  ranks,  but  the  hecatomb  demanded  by 
a  CoUot  d'Herbois  amounted  at  the  end  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Robespierre  to  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  millions  of  men.  Among  the  12,000  victims 
who  were  known  by  name  and  position  there  were 
7,545  peasants,  workmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ser* 
vants  of  every  description.  Among  the  1,900  emigrants 
from  Doubs  alone  there  were  1,100  members  of  the 
lower  classes.  One  was  executed  because  he  did  not 
salute  a  tree  of  liberty,  another  because  she  gave 
counters,  stamped  with  the  king^s  effigy,  to  her  aged 
and  infirm  father ;  but  most  died  because  their  posses- 
sions excited  the  cupidity  of  their  murderers. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  people  advanced  step 

by  step  with  this  decimation.     The  financial  ruin  of 

the  State,  accomplished  by  the  traffic  in  aasignats^  was 

followed  by  the  economical  ruin  of  the  country,  at 

the  cost  of  which  the  experiment  of  a  conscription  of 

labour  and  of  an  authoritative  communism  was  tried. 

And   as  usual  when  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 

fruits  of  his  labour  was  interfered  with,  work  came  to  a 

standstill 9  and  production  was  lessened.    The  peasant 

Could  not  understand  by  virtue  of  what  theory  he 

Wm  being  ruined ;  but  to  the  claim  on  his  crops  he 

^bposed  the  passive    resistance  of  self-preservation, 

le   refused    to   bring    his    corn  to  market  on  the 

rocJamation    of    the   Maximum,    buried  his  ready 

and   would    not  be  induced  to  give  up  his 

rtV  f  ^^  worthless  paper.    In  vain  ww  it  repeated 
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to  him  that  his  crops  were  national  property,  and  in 
vain  were  the  prisons  crowded  with  peasants.  He 
nevertheless  continued  to  allow  the  land  to  Ke  fallow, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  great  properties,  the  check 
on  trade  and  commerce^  the  disturbance  of  the 
national  source  of  riches,  ended  by  undermining  the 
prosperity  of  that  peasantry,  the  liberation  of  which 
would  have  been  a  really  beneficial  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Revolution,  not  because  it  originated  peasant 
proprietorship,  which  had  existed  long  before,  but 
because  it  freed  it  from  those  burdens  which  nipped 
the  fruit  of  its  industry  in  the  bud.* 

The  next  most  important  political  result  of  the 
agricultural  ruin  had  been  the  most  mischievous. 
Compulsory  means  had  been  resorted  to,  and  millions 
swallowed  up  in  diverting  the  threatened  famine 
from  the  big  towns  and,  above  all,  from  Paris.  The 
capital  became  a  vampire,  exhausting  the  country 
markets  without  however  obtaining  bread.  The 
situation  developed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  ignorant  despots  appears  almost  incre- 
dible. The  cost  of  victualling  Paris  during  the  year 
1794  is  calculated  to  have  reached  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  millions  per  month  in  assignats.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  Maximtim,  and  when  Robespierre's 
fall  gave  a  rather  more  favourable  turn  to  affairs,  the 

*  Tocqneville,  L'Ancten  RSgime  et  la  Revolution,  The  writmgs  of 
Lavergne,  Molinari,  and  A.  de  Foville.  jStvdes  economiques  et  Statis- 
tiquea  sur  la  Proprx6te  fonciire,  Paris,  1886. 
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people,  above  all  the  town  populations,  were  driven 
desperate,  not  so  much  by  an  entire  absence  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  as  by  the  rise  in  prices. 

Whilst  the  logic  of  facts  hurried  the  newly-created 
social  order  towards  a  re-action  against  those  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  towards  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, those  whose  claims  had  remained  unsatisfied  by 
the  Revolution  sought  to  realize  their  conception  of 
equality  by  denying  the  rights  of  property.  The 
theories  upheld  by  Mably  and  Helvetius,  by  Rousseau 
and  Condorcet,  by  Sifeyes  and  Duhamel,  had  not  gone 
so  far.* 

They  did  not  demand  abolition  of  property  but  a 
more  equal  division  of  it,  and  the  State  met  this 
desire  by  confiscation  and  the  imposition  of  a  pro- 
gressive taxation.  These  tactics,  originated  by  the 
Convention  and  continued  by  the  Directory,  were  all 
powerful  until  Gracchus  Babeuf  appeared,  and,  in 
the  name  of  communistic  doctrine,  led  those  hungry 
legions  who  had  been  repulsed  on  the  20th  May  by 
the  Convention,  against  the  newly-organized  social 
order.  This  time  the  work  of  destruction  was  to  be 
completed,  and  equality  realized  by  the  abolition  of 
property. 

The  State  was  to  watch  over  the  community,  whose 
claims  to   equality   were  organised  by  Babeuf,  not 

•  Mablj,  De  la  LSgislation,  1778.  Helvetius,  De  VHomme,  1772. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Diacoura  aw  VjSgalitey  etc.  Condorcet,  Tableau  dta 
JProgrea  dea  Connaiaaancea  Humainea.  Si^yes  and  Duhamel  in  the 
Journal  de  Vlnatntction  Sociale, 
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only  for  the  distribution  of  property  but  for  that  of 
labour,  as  guardian  of  the  spiritual  and  material  limit 
which  no  thought  was  to  exceed,  no  talent  to  out- 
strip. Reduced  to  practice,  Babeuf's  Utopia,  inas- 
much as  it  was  founded  upon  the  preponderance  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
peaceful  ideal  conceived  by  the  physiocrats  and 
economists,  dreamt  of  by  Quesnay  under  the  roof  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  approved  of  by  Vincent  de  Goumay. 
Only,  the  enlightened  despotism  they  had  hoped  to 
see  was  replaced  by  the  levelling  tyranny  of  the  com- 
munist rule  and  by  equality  of  oppression.* 

For  the  moment  an  end  was  put  to  the  circulation 
of  theories  concerning  the  State  and  society,  concern- 
ing property  and  its  acquisition,  by  the  teaching  of 
Babeuf.  It  alone  carried  the  notion  of  equality 
to  its  utmost  limits,  by  repudiating  all  individual 
rights.  And  it  was  only  logical  that  the  surviving 
adherents  of  Robespierre  and  the  communistic  multi- 
tude of  Babeuf s  followers  should  find  themselves 
under  the  same  flag  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
through  the  existing  social  order  by  means  of  the 
most  terrible  of  all  revolutions.  But  this  social  order 
was  warned  in  time  and  withstood  the  attempt.  The 
plan  of  attack  conceived  by  the  conspirators  was 
betrayed  to  the  Directory ;  and  Barras,  one  of  its 
members,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  conspiracy  so  as  to 

♦  Buonarotti,  Conspiration  aur  VJ6galite,  dite  de  Babeuf.  Advielle, 
Histoire  de  Babeuf  et  du  Bahouvieme.  L.  Stein,  Der  Begriff  der 
Geselkchajt,  i.  93-208. 
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frustrate  it  all  the  more  certainly.  Before  it  could 
break  out,  its  leaders  were  dispersed  on  one  of  those 
May  mornings  which  have  dawned  on  so  many  revolu- 
tionary catastrophes.  Left  without  advisors,  their 
adherents  no  longer  dared  to  assemble. 

Babeuf  and  Darth^,  his  principal  colleague,  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  special  court  of  justice, 
attempted  their  lives  with  the  dagger,  and  died  on 
the  scaffold  with  the  name  on  their  lips  of  that 
people  whose  pretensions  to  obtain  the  mastery  were 
buried  with  them.  With  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  Jacobins  governing  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  had  lent  their  support  to  society,  against 
the  Jacobins  of  the  streets.  Long  since  undeceived 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  decrees  announcing 
liberty, — dull  and  indiiBferent  to  political  rights  and 
forms  of  government,  and  newly-delivered  from 
impending  death, — society  was  now  much  more  con- 
cerned in  securing  its  property  and  life,  and  in  real- 
izing its  newly-acquired  possessions.  Beyond  these 
material  possessions,  ^^  On  ne  croyait  plus  d  rien  ;  tout 
s^4tait  perduy  et  la  vertu  de  la  bourgeoisie  et  la 
-vertu  dupeuple.^^  Mignet,  an  impartial  witness  and 
an  admirer  of  the  Convention,  makes  this  remark. 
In  common  with  all  Necker's  school, — which,  although 
it  started  with  economical  doctrines,  had  entirely  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  essence  of  the  Revolution 
was  contained  in  the  agrarian  question  and  in  the 
transfer  of  property  from  the  privileged  to  the  middle 
classes, — Madame  de  Stael  has  also  given  her  attention 
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to  the  political  rather  than  to  the  social  movement, 
and  characteristically  omits  any  mention  whatsoever 
of  Babeuf.  She  all  the  more  definitely  holds  to  her 
opinion,  that,  although  existing  institutions  had  been 
diverted  to  Jacobin  aims  in  the  imworthy  hands  of 
the  Directory,  they  must  be  retained  at  all  costs  as 
the  only  protection  against  reaction.  Not  by  sudden 
changes  in  the  form  of  government  but  by  gradual 
changes  in  its  representatives,  she  awaited  the  final 
establishment  of  liberty  as  she  had  done  from  the 
beginning,  and  her  expectation  seemed  about  to  be 
realized.  In  March,  twenty  Terrorists  were  removed 
by  ballot  from  the  legislative  body,  leaving  only 
eighty  of  their  number.  They  were  so  hated  and 
despised  throughout  the  land  that  it  was  thought 
that  time  and  public  opinion  might  be  left  to  pro- 
nounce the  verdict  against  them;  but  the  fact  was 
overlooked  that  the  more  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
oppressed,  the  more  inevitably  would  they  feel  the 
necessity  of  attempting  the  utmost  in  self-defence. 
Before  matters  reached  this  point  they  would  free 
themselves  from  most  pressing  embarrassment  could 
they  but  succeed  in  proving  to  the  country  that  even 
now,  the  longed-for  rest  to  which  it  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  other  possessions,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  in  the  west,  was  much  more  threatened  by 
the  monarchical  party  than  by  the  Jacobins. 

The  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Pretender  had  induced  moderate  Royalists  to 
attempt  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Orleanists. 
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The  affair  went  far  enough  for  the  Comte  de  Provence 
to  accuse  the  English  politicians  of  secretly  fostering 
these  ideas.* 

Such  plans,  however,  had  so  little  in  common  with 
sympathy  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  the  names 
of  foreign  princes,  especially  those  of  a  Spanish 
Infant  and  an  Austrian  Archduke,  sprang  up,  who,  in 
this  case,  were  to  be  affianced  to  Madame  Royale,  the 
surviving  and  only  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and 
not  merely  individuals  such  as  Pichegru  and  Delaru, 
but  men  like  Talllen  and  Sifeyes,  became  entangled  in 
monarchical  combinations.! 

The  former  Abb6  Brotier,  the  general  agent  for  the 

Pretender  in  Paris,  allowed  himself,  however,  to  be 

compromised.     He  offered  the  Directors  the  desired 

opportunity  of  imprisoning  him  for  tampering  with 

officers,  and  they  condemned  him  to  death,  but  com- 

xnuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment.      The  object 

"was  thereby  attained  of  alarming  peaceful  citizens  by 

t;hi8  proof  of  royalist  treachery.      There  was  every 

prospect  that  the  votes  in  the  approaching  elections 

"Vrould  be  secured  to  the  Government,  for,  however 

%iach  the   Directory  might  be  disliked  in  itself,  a 

reaction  was  still  more   dreaded.       The  adherents 

of  the  monarchy  had  still  no  candidate  who  could 

•  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne, 
ii.  23,  85,  87.  Andre  Lebon,  UAngleterre  et  V Emigration,  205,  206, 
214. 

t  Thurean-Dangin,Z>ul8  VendSmiaire  au  18  Brumaire.  Royaliatea 
et  BepuhUcains.    Andr^  Lebon,  L'Angleterre,  etc.  148-155. 
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give  binding  guarantees  as  to  its  forms  or  who  could 
repudiate  the  claims  that  had  been  advanced  in  the 
name  of  the  princes  or  in  the  case  of  a  restoration.* 
Thus  the  choice  lay  between  two  extremes,  and  the 
opponents  of  a  republic  wisely  decided  to  side  vnth  it 
rather  than  to  plunge  into  adventures  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foretell  the  result. 

Madame  de  Stael  expresses  her  convictions  on  the 
subject  to  Roederer  as  her  political  confidant  in  these 
days.  He  had  fought  in  the  Journal  de  Faria  against 
the  election  of  Merlin  de  Douai,  the  Extremist ;  the 
same  who,  a  year  before,  had  tapped  Baron  de  Stael  on 
the  shoulder  at  the  Council  of  the  Five  Himdred,  and 
called  out  to  him  that  it  was  time  to  chase  diplomatic 
spies  and  agitators  such  as  he  from  out  the  land,  f 

*^  We  know,"  Madame  de  Stael  remarks  in  allusion 
to  this,  ^  ^  that  Merlin  has  done  everything  you  tell  us 
he  has  done,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  But,  my 
dear  Roederer,  you  take  pleasure  in  fighting  shadows 
whilst  the  real  enemy  is  at  our  gates.  It  is  not  the 
conquered  but  the  triumphant  party  we  have  to  do 
with  ;  those  who,  were  they  to  get  possession  of  the 
helm,  would  obtain  the  victory  against  you  and 
against  liberty.  Why  should  M.  Bouelet  obtain  a 
victory  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  et  Oise  over 
the  younger  Lacretelle  merely  because  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Comte  d^Artois  ?  or  why  should  M.  de 

*  Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoires,  and  Correspondance  Inedite  avec 
Cour  de  Vienne,  ii.  229. 
t  Idem,  iL  9. 
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Murinais,  who  prides  himself  that  he  has  never  soiled 
his  hands  in  any  assembly,  be  elected  on  these 
grounds  ?  What  do  you  require  further  than  these 
and  similar  reasons  to  make  you  realize  that  you 
have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  push  forward  a  vehicle 
that  has  long  ago  received  sufficient  impetus  ?  As  far 
as  I  know  I  am  no  favourite  either  with  the  Directory 
or  the  Republicans ;  but  cannot  you  see  that  in 
striving  to  destroy  them  you  work  your  own  destruc- 
tion ?  I  know  everything  that  can  said  against  these 
people  as  well  a^  you  do ;  but  you  can  replace  their 
lack  of  foresight,  make  good  their  injustice,  and  soon 
take  the  reins  from  their  hands ;  whereas  you  can  only 
be  swept  away  in  the  wake  of  the  other  party.  Is 
it  better  to  forgive  or  to  ask  forgiveness  ?  To  know 
that  the  advantage  is  on  your  side  or  on  that  of 
the  other  ?  The  Republicans  may  sometimes  be  very 
dangerous.  The  other  side  will  pour  streams  of 
contempt  upon  you.  How  was  M.  de  Montesquieu 
treated,  although  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royalists  ?  And  the  Abb^  Morellet  ?  His  sins 
were  committed  before  revolutionary  times,  and  all 
liis  negations  were  not  able  to  expunge  what  he  had 
thought  and  written  in  those  days.  I  know  how 
wisely  and  nobly  you  repudiated  any  reactionary 
offers,  but  do  you  intend  to  limit  yourself  to  writing 
imtil  the  coimter-revolution  has  destroyed  all  the 
:iiewspapers  and  the  freedom  of  the  press?  To  be 
respected  as  well  as  tolerated  it  is  necessary  to 
support   the  republican  cause,   and  then  it  will  be 
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possible  to  guide  its  course.  It  could  only  be  replaced 
by  a  monarchical  despotism  and  not  by  a  moderate 
monarchy — a  despotism  worse  than  that  of  1788,  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Tiers  would  offer  no 
opposition  to  it.  The  Republicans  are  not  attractive,  I 
willingly  allow ;  but  what  does  that  signify,  when  it 
is  a  case  of  rescuing  our  liberty,  threatened  as  it  is  on 
every  side?  You  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Girondins,  who,  threatened  by  the  Jacobins,  always 
fought  against  the  Royalists.  The  real  danger  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reactionary  aristocracy;  it  means 
eternal  hatred  and  a  situation  which  nothing  in  the 
world  could  alter  once  they  attained  the  mastery; 
the  moral  ruin  of  all  those  holding  your  opinions; 
a  moral  ruin  of  such  a  description  that  I  at  least 
know  of  no  physical  danger  I  would  not  rather 
incur."  *  At  the  close  of  this  letter,  which  decides 
the  views  she  held  at  that  time,  Madame  de  Stael 
begs  Roederer  to  notice  a  pamphlet  written  by  her 
friend  Benjamin  **  upon  political  reactions." 

Benjamin  Constant  divided  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Switzerland,  and  stayed  a  great  deal  at  Coppet. 
In  Paris  he  was  numbered  amongst  the  warm 
admirers  of  Julie  Talma,  the  wife  of  the  great 
tragedian,  f  In  May,  1796,  Charles  Constant,  a 
cousin  of  his  in  the  Austrian  service,  found  him  to  be 

•  Koederer,  (Euvres,  viii.  653.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Roederer,  H. 
(Herivaux),  April  15,  1797. 

t  Araault,  Souvenirs  cTun  Sexagenaire^  ii.  132.  Sainte-Beave, 
Madame  de  StaiL     Causeriea  de  Lundi^  xi.  438. 
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the  intimate  friend  of  the  so-called  faiseurs  or 
mignon8  of  the  Directory,  Bergoin,  Rionffe,  M^chin, 
Foulet,  Julian,  and  others. 

He  invited  his  cousin  to  breakfast  in  their  company, 
and  his  astonishment  at  their  good  breeding  caused 
Benjamin  Constant  to  remark  that  these  were  the 
courtiers  of  a  Directory  that  kept  Europe  in  check.* 

It  was  at  that  time  that  he  published  a  pamphlet 
'*upon  the  power  of  the  existing  Government,  and 
the  necessity  of  giving  adherence  to  it,"  which  the 
Directory  caused  to  be  given  in  full  in  the  Moniteur.f 
In  April  1797  followed  the  pamphlet  upon  political 
reactions,  intended  to  influence  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions in  favour  of  republican  institutions.  It  said 
that  '^  because  the  Revolution  was  directed  against 
privilege,  and  had  further  attacked  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, it  had  provoked  tremendous  opposition.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  no  fresh  revolution  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  great  prudence  and  wisdom  would 
be  invoked  to  prevent  the  revival  of  privilege.^' 

Doctrines  were  advanced  for  the  first  time  on  this 
occasion  which,  later  on,  were  identified  with  the 
name  of  the  author. 

The  axiom,  also  brought  forward  by  Roederer,  that 
**  government  must  repose  on  firmly-established  prin- 
ciples as  the  general  result  of  individual  cases,  and  in 
contradistinction   to  private  interests  depending  on 

*  Charles  de  Constant,  Farts  a  VJ^poque  du  Directoire.  Bihlioiheque 
Sume,  1834,  i.  284. 

t  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hisioire  du  Directoire,  ii.  301. 
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mere  prejudice  and  custom/^  now  sounded  quite 
doctrinaire.  Benjamin  Constant  illustrates  it  by  com- 
paring the  teaching  of  inherited  right  with  that  other 
which  inculcates  equality,  and  closes  with  the  words, 
*^Once  a  principle  is  acknowledged  as  true  it  should 
never  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  possible  danger 
accompanying  it.  It  must  be  recognised  as  final,  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  all  similar  principles  to 
correct  its  deficiencies  and  facilitate  its  accomplish- 
ment as  long  as  this  may  be  necessary." 

This  was  not  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  as  that 
held  by  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  far  from  imcon- 
ditionally  agreeing  with  her  Mend.  She  certainly 
defended  him  from  the  accusation  that  he  wished  to 
join  the  Jacobins ;  but  she  considered  him  to  be  too 
severe  on  well-meaning  people,  too  indulgent  towards 
those  who  were  not ;  and  she  thought  that  he  often 
was  wrong  in  the  nice  distinctions  he  made. 

"  My  life  belongs  to  my  friends,"  she  adds,  '*  but 
not  my  conviction  that  I  must  remain  faithful  to  the 
same  people  and  the  same  views."  * 

Another  difference  between  her  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant lay  in  the  fact  that  whilst  she  had  fallen  into 
disfavour  with  the  authorities  of  that  day  he  had 
made  friends  with  them,  was  reckoned  as  one  of  their 
party,  and  virtually  was  on  the  *^ governmental"  path. 
His  most  decided  concession  in  this  direction  was  his 
attack  on  the  press,  which  he  wished  to  see  regulated, 

•  Roederer,  (Euvres,  viii.  653,  656.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Roederer, 
April  15  and  July  17,  1797. 
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as  the  great  majority  of  its  representatives  had  joined 
the  Opposition.  The  royalist  Michaud  had  met  a 
similar  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Directory  a  year 
before  with  the  words,  **  If  you  suppress  our  news- 
papers Tacitus  and  Petronius  will  be  consulted  ; 
these  wrote  your  history  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.'' 

This  attitude  explains  the  subsequent  discord  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  criticism  afterwards  levelled 
against  Benjamin  Constant.  Roederer  even  said  that 
the  war  of  pamphlets  against  the  reaction  mistook 
new  terms  of  expression  for  new  ideas,  and  that  after 
reading  a  hundred  of  such  productions  one  knew  as 
much  as  before.'^  * 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  more  sensitive  for  her 
friends  than  for  herself,  f  never  lost  her  temper  over 
this  criticism.  She  replied  to  ^*  her  dear  Roederer  '^ 
that  Benjamin  would  remember  the  reflections 
brought  forward  against  him  on  the  next  opportu- 
nity. He  was  too  irritable  himself  to  censure  others 
seriously  for  the  same  fault.  A  comparison  drawn  by 
Roederer  between  Thomas's  style  and  that  of  Necker 
and  Constant  appealed  however  so  strongly  to  her 
literary  conscience  in  favour  of  her  friend  that  she 
temporarily  forgot  even  her  father's  merits.  After 
the  appearance  of  Joseph  de  Maistre's  reflections 
upon  the  Revolution,  undeterred  by  any  difference 

•  Roederer,  (EuvreSy  v.  1. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Essai  sur  lea  Fictions.     (Euvrea  conipleta,  ii. 
177. 
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between  their  opinions,  she  had  paid  unconditional 
homage  to  his  mental  superiority.*  She  alluded  to 
various  passages  written  by  the  young  author  as 
"worthy  of  comparison  with  all  that  is  best  in  French 
prose,"  and  in  both  cases  she  proved  herself  right. 
"  Let  me  admire  Benjamin  Constant  for  his  great 
qualities  and  his  talent,"  she  says  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  letter  to  Roederer,  "  and  do  not  expect  my  admira- 
tion for  them  to  necessitate  a  quarrel  with  you/' 

This  time  peace  was  made  between  the  belligerents, 
and  Benjamin  Constant  made  use  of  it  to  reconcile 
Roederer  to  Sifeyes,  his  old  chief  in  the  days  of  the 
Legislative.  At  the  end  of  April,  Madame  de  Stael 
also  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  She 
spent  some  time  at  the  property  of  Hdrivaux,  in- 
habited by  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  where  an 
unusually  gay  society  for  those  days  had  assembled, 
and  where  she  again  met  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Adrien  de 
Lezay,  Roederer,  Jaucourt,  and  Talleyrand.  Her 
son  Auguste,  scarcely  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  was 
with  her,  and  there  she  made  acquaintance  with 
Victor  de  Broglie,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  her  son- 
in-law.  f  His  step-father,  the  Marquis  d'Argenson, 
presented  him  to  her  as  a  friend  of  his  parents. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  had  taken  place,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  employed  by  the  Jacobins, 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Graupe  Litteratre  sous 
VEmprey  i.  183,  etc. 

f  Roederer,  (Euvres,  viii.  654.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Roederer, 
April  28  and  May  20,  1797.     Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  1785-1870. 
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the  result  in  sixty-six  departments  out  of  the  eighty- 
four  was  so  anti-revolutionary  that  there  remained  only 
two  hundred  out  of  five  hundred  votes  in  the  Legisla- 
tive body  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  only 
seventy  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred ;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jacobins  might  therefore  be  reckoned  upon  within  the 
space  of  a  year. 

Amongst  the  newly-elected  deputies  the  names  of 
Camille  Jordan  and  Royer  CoUard,  who  were  after- 
wards to  attain  parliamentary  celebrity,  appeared  for 
the  first  time.  Royalists  and  decided  adherents  of 
Louis  XVIII.  were  alike  elected.  But  even  they  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  aim  at  monarchical  restora- 
tion, but  at  the  withdrawal  of  revolutionary  legislation, 
at  opening  the  path  for  a  peaceful  revolution,  such  as 
Madame  de  Stael  hoped  to  see,  unaided  by  deeds  of 
violence ;  but  backed  by  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  definitely  banishing  the  Jacobin  element.  She 
had  doubtless  over-estimated  the  dangers  of  reaction 
and  of  dynastic  sympathies,  but  she  now  ha.stened  to 
employ  the  situation  for  the  advantage  of  her  friends. 

Barth^lemy,  who  had  conducted  the  peace  negocia- 
tions  at  Bd.le,  a  man  of  proved  ability,  whom  the 
Government  had  employed  on  foreign  service,  had 
joined  the  Directory  in  the  place  of  Letoumeur.  La 
Croix,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  willing 
instrument  of  the  war-policy  of  his  colleagues  and 
their  revolutionary  propaganda,  was  hotly  attacked 
in  June  by  the  deputy  Dumolard,  who  demanded  the 
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right  to  control  the  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Although  the  Directory  was 
actually  on  the  point  of ,  changing  the  ministry  to 
suit  its  own  views  rather  than  to  suit  the  opinions  of 
the  recent  majority,  it  conceded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
incapable  La  Croix  without  demur.  Every  one  won- 
dered who  was  to  be  his  successor. 

Little  was  publicly  known  concerning  Talleyrand 
since  his  return  to  Paris  in  1796.  Only  once  during 
the  transactions  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  sent  by  Pitt 
to  Paris  to  negociate  peace,  had  there  been  a  question 
of  his  accompanying  the  minister.  The  proposition 
was,  however,  negatived  by  the  Directory.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  in  the  Cercle  Constitutionnel,  the 
meeting-pjace  of  the  moderate  party,  Talleyrand  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  annexing  Belgium  and 
Holland ;  and  as  secretary  of  the  National  Listitute, 
which  chiefly  owed  its  existence  to  his  plan  for  a 
system  of  instruction,  issued  two  pamphlets,  one  on 
the  subject  of  the  colonies,  referring  to  France  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  African  coasts,  and  the  other 
treating  of  the  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  highest  claim  to  states- 
manship was  shown  to  consist  in  choosing  the  right 
people  for  the  right  places.  Henceforward  along 
with  Benjamin  Constant  Talleyrand  was  reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  Constitutional  Directorate,  allowing 
signs  to  appear  of  his  readiness  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  directoral  policy,  but  reserving  the  right  to  say 
^nd  think  anything  he  pleased  about  the.  individuals 
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representing  it  and  their  prevaiKng  crotchets.  The 
theo-philanthropical  sect  was  more  especially  the 
object  of  his  ridicule.  It  was  founded  by  a  brother 
of  Haiiy,  the  well-known  physicist  (not  by  the 
director  La  R^yeill^re  L^peaux,  as  it  has  been 
supposed),  and  Talleyrand  used  to  call  the  theo- 
philanthropists  Leafiloux  en  troupe. 

But  when  R^veillfere  laid  two  memorials  before  the 
Institute  on  behalf  of  his  own  profession  of  faith, 
modelled  upon  that  of  Rousseau,  Talleyrand  replied 
that  he  had  only  one  remark  to  make — ^in  founding 
his  religion  Jesus  Christ  had  been  crucified  and  had 
risen  again :  he  recommended  the  originator  of  the 
new  religion  to  do  the  same.* 

Talleyrand  got  on  better  with  Barras  than  with 
this  by  no  means  harmless  enthusiast.  He  was  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  Barras  when  he  had  to  appeal 
to  him  a  short  time  after  his  return  in  favour  of  his 
friend  Mrs.  Grant,  une  Indienne  as  he  called  her,  who 
had  followed  him  from  America,  and  who  was  now 
accused  of  political  intrigue.  Talleyrand  defended  his 
future  wife  by  going  surety  for  her  utterly  colourless 
intelligence,  t  Madame  de  Stael  brought  about  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  between  the  two  men,  and  Barras 
did  homage  to  the  refined  culture  he  encountered  by 
remarking  that  Talleyrand  aurait  donnS  un  parfum 
(mfumier. 

*  Jules  Simon,  Une  AcadSmie  sous  le  Dtrectoire,  268. 
t  Michaud,  Histoire  de  Talleyrand^  30,  etc.     Sir  Henry  Lyttou 
Bnlwer,  Talleyrand,  137-141;  Appendix,  841-866. 
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Chance  brought  about  more  intimate  relations  be- 
tween them.  The  director  had  driven  with  Talley- 
rand and  Madame  de  Stael  to  dine  at  Sur^nes,  his 
country-seat.  Just  before  dinner,  a  young  man  of 
the  party,  to  whom  Barras  was  particularly  attached, 
went  out  to  bathe  in  the  Seine,  and  was  drowned. 
Talleyrand,  who  drove  back  to  town  with  Barras, 
offered  him  such  ready  sympathy  that  their  super- 
ficial acquaintance  resolved  itself  into  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  Talleyrand  received  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.*  The  change  in  his  circumstances  was  just 
what  he  longed  for.  It  was  generally  known  in  Paris 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  advanced  24,000  francs 
as  hypothec  on  the  future  to  free  him  from  his  most 
pressing  necessities.f 

He  took  ofiice  on  the  16th  July,  1797,  with  Hoche 
as  War  Minister,  Fran9ois  de  Neufch&tel  at  the  Home 
Office,  and  a  certain  Sotin  as  head  of  the  police. 
There  was  a  talk  of  making  Benjamin  Constant 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office,  t 

The  administration  was  decidedly  revolutionary, 
the  national  representation  quite  as  decidedly  consti- 
tutional.    In  opposition  to  La  R^veiU^re,  CamiUe 
Jordan   demanded    the    re-establishment    of    public    ^ 
worship ;  Royer  Collard  accomplished  an  abrogation    J 

*  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bolwer,  Talleyrand^  142.     Tanohnitz  edition. 

j*  Baron  de  VitroUes,  Memoirea  et  Relations  politiquea,  iii.  451.  «*  - 
Note  A.  "  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand." 

X  Mallet  du  Pan,  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne:^  ^^ 
ii.  309. 
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of  the  severest  decrees  against  the  priesthood.     Min- 
isterial responsibility  was  insisted  upon,  a  limitation 
of  the  power  disposed  of  by  the  Directory ;  members 
of  the  Government  were  proved  to  have  traded  with 
the  offices  of  State ;   the  doubtful  financial  situation 
was  examined  into;    the  ruin    of    the  educational 
system,  and  all  the  defects  of  the  Government,  were 
fearlessly  exposed.    It  was  unhesitatingly  admitted 
that  the  scourge  of  war  held  its  sway  over  the  unfor- 
tunate surrounding  countries  merely  because  France 
was  so  exhausted  that  it  could  not  nourish  its  own 
troops.     Had  the  majority  shown  itself  as  royalist  as 
it   was  dissentient,  a  monarchical  restoration  could 
no  longer  have  been  averted.    This,  however,  was  so 
little  the  case,  that  an  attempt  made  by  the  pretender 
to  separate  the  clergy  from  the  republican  cause  only 
served  to  alienate  a  great  number  of  those  who  had 
liitherto  adhered  to  him.* 

Mathieu  Dumas,  Lacretelle,  Royer  OoUard,  Pastoret, 
!Barth61emy,  Camille  Jordan,  Barb^-Marbois,  all  the 
xnost  distinguished  witnesses  among  the  leaders  of 
1;he  Right,  agree  that  no  coup  d'etat  was  contemplated 
to  endanger  the  Constitution,  f  Bonaparte,  however, 
traded  upon  the  royalist  conspiracy,  whether  it 
existed  or  not,  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
moderate  party,  whose  love  of   peace  hindered   his 

•  Andr^  Lebon,  VAngleterre  et  V Emigration^  240. 

j-  Lanfrey,  Histcire  de  Napoleon,  i.  295.  Taine,  Origines,  etc.  La 
JiSvolution,  iii.  580-583.  Thureau-Dangin,  La  Question  de  Monarchie 
oti  de  Eepublique  du  9  Thermidor  au  18  Bmmaire. 
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assuming  the  mastery ;  moreover,  this  presented  the 
only  way  of  escape  to  those  whose  adherence  to  the 
Jacobin  doctrines  preserved  them  from  destruction. 

The  events  of  the  past  months  had  permitted 
Madame  de  Stael  to  retmn  to  the  capital,  and  as  in 
former  days,  people  assembled  at  suppers  in'the  Swedish 
embassy  which  she  still  continued  to  inhabit. 

^^  The  Bonapartes,"  probably  Lucien  and  Joseph,  are 
first  mentioned  among  the  guests  in  a  note  to  Roederer, 
dated  July  1st.  Lucien,  bom  in  1775,  had  married 
Katherine  Boyer  and  was  the  father  of  two  children 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1793  he  was  called 
Brutus  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  was  reputed  a  staimch 
republican.  After  the  9th  Thermidor  this  merit 
became  so  doubtful  in  the  south  of  France  that  it  led 
to  his  imprisonment  for  a  short  period  at  Aix ;  subse- 
quently he  returned  to  Paris  after  the  13th  Vende- 
.  miaire.  There  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  woman 
of  eighteen,  Juliette  Bernard,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
had  been  married  for  two  years  to  R^camier  the 
banker.  The  latter  had  given  her  his  name  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  Terror,  without  claiming  any  other 
right  than  to  bestow  untiring  and  fatherly  devotion 
upon  the  girl  who  was  hardly  more  than  a  child.  For 
half  a  century  Juliette's  peculiar  loveliness  received 
recognition,  and,  what  was  still  more  astonishing,  her 
spotless  reputation  outlasted  her  beauty,  until  they 
both  became  a  legend  to  be  gilded  by  Chateaubriand's 
sunset  rays.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  she 
received  both  the  returning  fugitives  of  the  old  society, 
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and  those  who  had  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  new,  at 
her  husband's  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc.  These 
eagerly  brought  their  homage  to  the  charming  and 
refined  woman^  who  never  entirely  responded  to  it 
although  she  never  repulsed  it.  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency, who  earnestly  sought  comfort  in  religious 
duties  for  the  disappointed  hopes  of  youth,  had  formed 
too  high  an  opinion  of  one  who  was  so  greatly  sought 
after  when  he  endeavoured  to  separate  her  from  the 
world  at  any  rate  spiritually,  by  the  imposition  of  bind- 
ing vows.  But  Lucien  Bonaparte,  on  leaving  the  halls 
of  Barras  and  Tallien,  and  the  intimate  circle  of 
Josephine,  his  sister-in-law,  was  equally  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  his  ardent  passion  would  obtain  a  hearing. 
Momeo^s  Letters^  indited  by  him  to  Juliette,  gave 
harmless  amusement  to  R^camier  and  his  friends,  along 
with  those  couched  in  similar  language  and  addressed 
to  her  by  Bemadotte,  who  was  equally  her  devoted 
admirer.  Lucien  revenged  himself  rather  happily. 
At  the  end  of  a  supper  given  by  the  financier  Ouvrard, 
he  raised  his  glass  to  toast  the  most  beautiful  woman. 
When  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Madame  R^camier, 
undeterred  by  her  embarrassment  he  said,  ^^Eh  bien, 
messieurs,  c^est  la  Faix.^^  *  But  this  circle  did  not 
occupy  itself  exclusively  with  admiration  and  love- 

*  Lucien  Bonaporte,  Memoir es.  Th.  Jong,  Lucien  Bonaparte^  i.  279. 
Sainte-Beaye,  Madame  Recamier,  Causeries  de  Lundi,  i.  121  ;  xiv. 
302.  Madame  Lenormant,  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  de  Madame 
RScamter.  Madame  Recamier  et  lei  amis  de  sa  jeunnesse,  Comte 
Louis  de  Cara^,  "  Madame  K^camier.**  Correspondant^  1872,  1087. 
W.  de  la  Riye, ''  Madame  H^camier.'*    Journal  de  OenUve^  1859. 
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afiPairs.     Madame  R^camier  came  from  Lyons,  which 
was  represented  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  by 
the  anti-revolutionary  deputies  Camille   Jordan  and 
Lemontey,  who,  in  company  with  de  G6rando,  who 
shared  their  opinions,  found  a  congenial  atmosphere 
in  the  richly-appointed  and  hospitable  house  of  their 
young  countrywoman  and  her    husband.       Subse- 
quently she  was  not  without  influence  upon  Madame 
de  Stael.      But  at  first  she  only  occupied  herself, 
through  a  few  of  lier  friends,  with  that  distinguished 
circle  of  gifted  men  who  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion placed  upon  the  proscription  list  of  the  18th 
Fructidor.     Lucien    Bonaparte  she  only  met  occa- 
sionally ;    whilst  his  brother  Joseph,   who  showed 
none  of  the  love  of  adventure  still  clearly  betrayed 
in  the  former,  was  her  friend  from  the  first.     At  that 
time  he  was  about  to  start  for  Rome  as  ambassador 
from  the  French  Republic,  and  enjoyed  Napoleon's 
entire  confidence.     Before  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Madame  de  Beauhamais,  Napoleon  had  thought  of 
marrying  Joseph's  sister-in-law,  Mademoiselle  Clary. 
She  soon  afterwards  married  Bemadotte,  and  through- 
out the  most  difficult  circumstances  both  sisters  pre- 
served their  friendship  for  Madame  de  Stael  without  a 
break.* 

As  in  1796  she  was  busied  in  endeavouring  to 
smooth  over  the  diflorences  in  opinion  by  personal 
intercourse,  and  if  possible  even  at  the  last  moment  to 

*  Da  Casse,  Memoirea  du  Roi  Joaeph,  x.  416.  M.  de  Montmorency 
k  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
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avert  the  crisis  which  every  one  felt  to  be  inevitable. 
Such  relations  were  impossible  as  regarded  the 
extreme  Royalists. 

One  difficulty  lay  in  Madame  de  StaePs  connection 
through  Benjamin  Constant  and  Talleyrand  with  the 
Salm  Club,  which,  called  into  existence  in  June,  under 
the  presidency  of  Riouffe,  in  opposition  to  the  de 
Clichy  club,  was  blamed  by  the  Royalists  for  bringing 
about  a  multitude  of  deportations  at  the  instigation 
of  Talleyrand.* 

In  the  same  way  as  RivaroFs  organ  Les  Actea  des 
ApStres  had  ^formerly  attacked  her,  a  similar  paper, 
Le  Th6y  now  pursued  Madame  de  Stael  with  abuse 
and  attacks  upon  her  honour.  A  few  of  the  closing 
sentences  of  the  number  dated  July  29th,  1797,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  tenor:  ^*  Discontinue,'*  says  one 
sentence  addressed  to  her,  ^*  your  impotent  rage ; 
leave  off  mixing  in  those  assemblies  where  crimes 
increase,  and  the  throne  is  offered  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Sweden  invites  you  to  go  back  to  it,  your  marital 
duties  await  you.  If  Acheron  and  Night  gave  birth  to 
you,  as  to  the  daughters  of  darkness,  then  go  back  to 
the  world  of  shadows :  your  place  is  with  the  Furies." 

By  means  of  the  Thermidorians,  Madame  de  Stael 
tried  to  effect  that  which  proved  impossible  with  the 
Royalists.  Amongst  other  things  it  seemed  to  her 
desirable  to  bring  Benjamin  Constant  into  contact 
with  Thibaudeau,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  moderate 

•  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  du  Directoire,  ii.  312,  318.  Bar- 
thelemy,  Memoires,  71-74. 
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party.  It  was  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Repub- 
lican  deputy,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Directory,  of 
the  necessity  of  altering  his  tactics,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  in  favour  of  the  reigning  system.  He  was 
informed  that  if  the  Directory  could  not  conunand  a 
majority,  a  coup  d^^tat  on  the  part  of  the  Terrorists 
would  be  inevitable.  ^*  Rally  your  friends  and  join 
the  minority  with  Debray,  Chazal,  and  Chdnier ;  you 
find  yourself  in  a  false  position  and  vote  alternately 
with  either  party.  What  will  you  do  when  the  white 
flag  is  raised  by  the  majority?''  "1  will  know  how 
to  die  with  my  colleagues,  true  to  my  oath/*  replied 
Thibaudeau ;  "  the  day  of  the  Convention  is  over,  the 
Directory  must  now  become  constitutional."  ♦ 

In  conjunction  with  Pichegru,  he  hoped  to  provide 
a  sufficient  defence  against  the  extreme  parties  by 
means  of  a  reorganised  National  Guard;  he  calculated 
on  gaining  time,  and  justified  his  conduct  by  pointing 
to  the  disunion  amongst  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  considered  that  one  party  only  inclined  to 
the  monarchy  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Directory. 
With  regard  to  this,  Talleyrand  could  do  as  little  with 
him  as  with  Madame  de  Stael  at  that  time,  and  she 
was  much  more  infiuenced  and  drawn  towards  the  Left 
by  his  political  views  and  those  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. Necker's  daughter  had  gone  through  an 
experience  which  the  younger  generation  lacked. 
Scarcely  eight  years  before  she  had  witnessed  how 
the  constitutional  monarchists  of  1789,  and  afterwards, 

*  Thibaudeau,  Memoirta^  ii.  210,  etc.;  ii.  264. 
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in  1790  and  1791,  the  constitutionalists  of  Mirabeau's 
school,  and  of  the  shade  of  Barnave,  had  desired  to 
set  up  a  moderate  and  constitutional  throne,  and 
instead  had  created  a  Republic.  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  the  members  of  the  opposition  belonging  to  the 
Clichy  Club,  and  the  moderate  party,  such  as 
Portalis  and  Pont^coulant,  as  sincerely  desired  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  to  see 
liberty  secured ;  but  in  case  of  victory  they  would 
no  less  certainly  be  led  to  set  up  the  monarchy. 
Because,  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  ConHdSrations,  ^4n 
times  of  confusion  and  discussion  men  are  obliged 
to  adhere  to  opinions  which  in  the  beginning  they 
were  only  supposed  to  hold.'*  * 

Whilst  the  parties  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  the  Directory  in  itself  was  by 
no  means  united.  Camot  and  Barth^lemy  strove  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  understanding  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La 
R^veillfere,  appealed  to  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was 
ready  to  place  himself  at  their  disposal.  Notwith- 
standing his  quarrel  with  the  moderate  party  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  his  strong 
determination  neither  to  play  the  part  of  Monk  him- 
self, nor  to  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,  and  notwith- 
standing his  contemptuous  wrath  against  the  Direc- 
tory, he  had  long  since  decided  on  retaining  a  system 
which  he  could  upset  at  any  moment,  f  The  addresses 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations ,  xiii.  175. 
t  Miot  de  Melito,  Mcmoires,  i.  170,  189-191. 
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of  the  Italian  army  on  the  celebration  of  the  14th  of 
July  announced  death  to  traitors,  the  deliverance  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Republic.  The  Italian 
victories  had  occurred  since  the  13th  Vend^miaire, 
and  the  man  who  had  brought  them  to  pass  no 
longer  considered  it  necessary  to  descend  a  second 
time  to  the  streets. 

He  sent  Angereau,  a  self-conscious  Jacobin,  to  do 
the  work  for  him  which  had  been  rendered  vain  in 
July  by  the  indecision  of  the  Directory  when  Hoche 
had  been  equally  ready  to  undertake  it.    On  the  10th 
of  August  Angereau  assumed  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris.    A  ring  was  drawn  round  the  capital, 
strengthened  by  12,000  men  from  the  Sambre  army. 
Jacobins  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  called  to 
Paris  and   appointed  to   official  posts  and  honoursi 
but  the  representatives   of  the   people   were   daily 
accused  of  treachery.      The    coup   dUtat   was  pre- 
pared, but  the  moment  for  its  execution  was  as  yet 
undecided.     Thanks  to  the  ill-will  and  indiflterence  of 
the    Parisian    citizens,    the    reorganization    of    the 
National  Guard  had  been  delayed,  and  the  opposition 
had  no  other  troops  at  their  disposal  than  the  guard 
of  the  legislative  body,  in  which  many  chotmns  had 
been  incorporated.     It  was  said  that  Pichegru  and 
his  partisan  General  Williot  intended  to  surround  the 
Luxembourg,  to  disarm  the  Directoral  guard,  and  to 
take  the  three  directors  prisoner,  but  not  until  they 
had  been  indicted  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Whether  the  affair  was  a  mere  report,  of  which  so 
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many  had  been  circulated  in  Paris  during  the  last 
weeks,  or  a  definite  plan,  remains  uncertain. 

According  to  some,  a  traitor  was  found  in  the  Prince 
de  Carency,  who,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  Sep- 
tember, hastened  to  inform  Barras  that  the  design  was 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  following  day ;  according 
to  others,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  feigned  by  Sotin, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  to  force  the  Directors  to  put 
an  end  to  their  indecision.  •  The  Considerations 
incline  to  the  latter  view.  They  further  testify  that 
the  changes  in  the  ministry  and  the  addresses  to  the 
army  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  baffle  any  royalist 
movement.  Whether  any  such  existed  or  not  made 
but  little  difference  to  the  future  course  of  events 
from  the  moment  that  Barras  and  his  two  revolution- 
ary colleagues  violated  the  constitution  by  assembling 
troops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
and  debarred  themselves  from  returning  to  power. 

Thus  the  coup  d^6tat  took  place  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, or  the  18th  Fructidor ;  but  it  was  so  little 
a  surprise  that  not  only  those  under  suspicion  but 
those  who  had  personally  nothing  to  fear  spent  the 
night  away  from  their  own  homes  to  avoid  event- 
xialities,  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  could 
ioresee.  In  this  way  Madame  de  Stael  warned  Boissy 
d'Anglas  several  days  before,  to  put  all  compromising 

♦  Sjbel,  Oeschichte  der  Revolutionazeit,  iv.  596.  Fauclie-Borel, 
MemoireSj  ii.  143.  Ponteconlant,  ii,  434.  A.  Fauriel,  Les  Demiers 
^ours  du  Consulate  305.  Lord  Malmesburj,  Diaries  and  Correspondence^ 
iii.  523-529,  534.  Letter  from  Paris  to  Lord  Malmesburj,  17th 
li'nictidor,  1797,  534. 
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documents  in  a  place  of  safety,  especially  her  own 
correspondence    with    him    on    the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  Talleyrand  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  by  no  means   complimentary  to 
the    Directory.*      According    to    contemporaneous 
memoirs  she  spent  the  evening  of  the  3rd  September 
in  company  with  Talleyrand  and  Benjamin  Constanfc^ 
at  the  house  of  Barras,  who  played  a  double  part  uj — i 
to  the  last,  and  made  promises  to  all  parties.f 

Afterwards  she  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  a  smal^Pli 
room  overlooking  the  Seine,  whence  she  saw  th*  -^e 
streets  filling  with  soldiers,  cannons  pointed  at  botT^cJKl 
the  Chambers  set  apart  for  the  deliberations  of  iim^^MM 
deputies ;  and  she  saw  the  town,  at  that  hour  plunge!^^K( 
in  silence,  awake  in  the  iron  grasp  of  military  tyrann^^^^y 

Pichegru,  who  was  in  the  act  of  presiding  over  i 

committee  of  the  Five  Hundred,  was  imprisoned  witB^^h* 
out  opposition.  The  same  fate  awaited  many  of  HMZ^^ 
deputies  belonging  to  the  council  of  ancients,  wh-^cno, 
with  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Barbd  Marbois,  and  head«»  -ed 
by  their  president  Laffon-Ladebat,  tried  to  go  on 
to  their  hall  of  Assembly,  without  being  aware 
Angereau's  troops,  with  whom  the  guard  of  the  coi 
cil  had  fraternised,  were  already  in  possession  of  it* 
The  people  stirred  not  a  finger  to  protect  their  rep^=re- 
sentatives.     Lord  Malmesbury  had  first  been  sent        to 

*  Thibeandean,  MSmoires,  ii.  212.    Granier  de  Gassagnac,  Hu^Koire 
du  Directoirej  ii.  403. 

t  ThibeaudcaUy  Memoirea,  iL  210.  Fabre  (de  TAude),  Memoiri^^t  i^ 
229. 
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Paris  by  Pitt,  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  to  negociate  peace, 
followed  by  Burke's  celebrated  saying,  when  he  heard 
of  the  slow  stages  between  London  and  Paris,  that  the 
journey  had  doubtless  been  performed  kneeling.  The 
mission,  which  was  simply  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
English  plenipotentiary  being  requested  to  leave  the 
capital,  justified  the  ridicule  of  the  greatest  antagonist 
of  the  Revolution.*  Burke  was  at  the  point  of  death  f 
when  Pitt,  with  that  indi£ference  to  diplomatic  de- 
feats which  at  times  characterises  English  statesmen, 
sent  the  same  envoy  to  Lille  to  bring  about  that 
peace, — the  blessings  of  which  Madame  de  Stael, 
amongst  others,  had  required  of  him  as  an  act  of 
lofty  statesmanlike  wisdom, — by  official  negociations 
with  the  Directory,  and  by  secret  transactions  with 
Camot,  Barth^emy,  Talleyrand,  and  j^the  newly 
appointed  ministers.  This  time.  Lord  Malmesbury 
seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  success  until  the 
coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  put  an  end  to  all 
these  hopes.  An  eye-witness  told  him  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trial  of  those  deputies  wh  o  had  been 
taken  prisoner.  It  was  conducted  without  any 
regard  to  legal  forms.  Both  directors  were  disgraced 
without  knowing  of  what  they  were  accused,  the 
constitution  was  altered  to  suit  the  principles  of 
the  Convention,  and  a  despotic  executive  estab- 
lished which  banished  all  opponents   without    dis- 

*  The  letters  on  a  regicide  peace  appeared  in  the  autamn  of  1796. 
^nrke  died  July  9,  1797. 

t  Lord  MalmeBbury,  Diaries  and  Correapondencef  iii.  26,  91. 
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tinction  of  creed.*  The  fiction  of  defending  the 
Republic  against  royalist  conspiracies  disappeared 
before  the  fact  that  the  vengeance  of  the  victors  espe- 
cially pursued  the  sincerest  adherents  of  law  and 
order  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  it  was 
now  no  longer  a  case  of  saving  the  Revolumon  but 
the  Revolutionary  party.  \ 

*^I  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Royalists,"  Aiigereau 
had  said  on  entering  Paris ;  now  that  he  was  agfked  to 
bind  the  opposite  party  he  was  equally  reajdy  to 
do  it.  Pichegru,  whose  connection  with  thlp  Pre- 
tender and  the  emigrants  was  found  out  by  mequui  of 
the  correspondence  of  d'Entraigues,  discoverc^d  in 
Venice,  shared  the  fate  of  Camot  the  Republican. 
At  the  point  of  his  grenadiers'  bayonets  the  trinm- 
virate  formed  by  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La  R^veij 
enforced  the  decree  of  deportation,  which  hj 
forward  was  to  replace  the  guillotine  by  the  d( 
miasma  of  Guiana.  No  episode  can  ever  surpass  ^ 
description  of  the  horrible  refinement  of  tortuije  in- 
flicted upon  the  unfortunate  men  sent  to  that  pa|rt  cf 
the  world  where  so  much  suffering  has  been  endM^ 
Pirst  conveyed  in  a  sort  of  iron  cage  to  the  ooiA 
then  huddled  together  in  the  narrow,  pestilential!  hiU 
of  a  ship  without  light  or  air,  nourished  on  apBfd 
putrid  food,  they  arrived  at  Sinnamary,  the  place  cf 
their  destination,  where  vermin,  swampy  exhah 
and  malignant  fever,  consigned  most  of  them  [to  de- 

*  Lord  Malmesbiirj,  etc.  iii.  533-538. 
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Btruction.*    A  few  saved  ihemselves  by  flight  across 
the  ocean. 

In  Paris,  a  wholesale  crusade  against  the  press 
meanwhile  took  place.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
belonging  to  the  Opposition,  by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen  it  lost  forty- two  of  its  organs ;  whilst  the  man- 
date of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  deputies  in  forty- 
nine  different  departments  was  annulled.  The  18th 
Fructidor  has  been  compared  to  the  2nd  of  June,  the 
day  that  the  Gironde  was  overthrown,  because  in  a 
similar  manner  the  people's  representatives  again  con- 
sented to  see  their  own  body  decimated;  but  in 
1793  the  populace  forced  it  to  bow  to  the  Jacobin 
theories,  whereas  in  1795  this  was  effected  by  the 
military. 

Madame  de  StaePs  behaviour  during  all  these  com- 
plications and  intrigues  is  condemned  by  those  who 
never  wish  to  see  women  mixed  up  in  political 
struggles.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  only  attack 
separate  moments  in  her  political  life,  allude  to  the 
part  she  played  on  the  18th  Fructidor  as  to  one  of 
these  misconceptions  which  set  her  at  variance  with 
the  leading  principles  of  her  life.f 

She  herself  felt  the  necessity  of  explaining  herself 
and  repudiated  the  imputation  that  she  had  approved 

•  Bai-b^  Marbois,  Journal  (Tun  Depute  non  jug 6.  Honor^  Bon- 
hommCy  Coup  cT^tat  du  IS  Fructidor  d^aprh  le  Journal  inedit  de  la 
VUleumoy^  Agent  secret  de  Louis  XV III,  Printed  with  the  Corre- 
ipondance  Inediie  do  Theophile  dc  Fernig. 

t  Mallet  da  Pan,  Correspondance  inediie  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  ii. 
889-344. 
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of  that  day.  She  says  in  the  Considerafions,  '*  I 
should  never  have  advocated  a  Republic ;  but  once  it 
existed,  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  over- 
thrown.'* ♦  That  was  not  exactly  the  question ;  it 
was  much  more  the  fact  that  the  sincerest  friends  of 
the  Republic  were  those  who  received  the  full  force 
of  the  blow  ostensibly  directed  against  the  Royalists. 
Madame  de  Stael  found  this  out,  but  too  late.  "  In 
the  struggle  between  those  who  hated  liberty  and 
those  others  who  dishonoured  it^"  she  in  the  end  de- 
cides that  ^^  Liberty  was  the  only  force  vanquished 
upon  that  day.**  f 

The  measure  of  her  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  is  best  appreciated  by  Talleyrand.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  share  in  the  coup  (T^taf  during  the 
Directory  he  is  known  to  have  replied  that  "she 
had  occasioned  the  18th  Fructidor  but  not  the 
19th.**  t 

This  meant  in  other  words  that  she  desired  to 
overthrow  the  Royalists,  but  not  to  bring  back  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  She  employed  her  whole  influence 
and  talent  to  move  all  hearts  in  favour  of  the  victims 
of  it.  She  applied  to  Chdnier's  generosity  on  behalf 
of  Dupont  de  Nemours.  The  latter  had  grossly  in- 
sulted Ghdnier,  who  nevertheless  saved  him  from  de- 
portation as  he  had  saved  his  bitterest  opponent  La 
Harpe  after  the  13th  Vend^miaire,  and  this  time 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  ConstdSrations,  xiii.  183. 

f  Idem,  xiii.  180. 

I  Sainte-Beuye,  Talleyrand,     CavaeHts  de  Lundi^  xii.  12.. 
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by  describing  the  vigorous  man  oi  sixty,  from  the 
tribune,  as  decrepit  and  old,  greatly  to  La  Harpe's 
annoyance.* 

Whilst  even  Bemadotte  was  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing the  acquittal  of  his  former  colonel  the  Marquis 
d'Ambert,  as  a  reward  for  his  own  services,  Madame 
de  Stael  succeeded  in  wrenching  pardon  from 
Lemoinne,  the  general  in  command  in  Paris,  in 
favour  of  Norvins  de  Monbreton,  the  royalist.  This 
episode  has  a  place  in  Delphine. 

The  dramatic  moment  when  the  heroine  implores 
the  judge  to  spare  her  beloved  L^once  whose  child  is 
iU^  and  exclaims  on  his  refusal  that  if  he  sacrifices 
Iiim  this  child  will  die,  really  occurred  to  Madame  de 
Stael  herself,  who,  carried  away  by  her  emotions, 
^ve  utterance  to  those  words,  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  clock  indicating  that  the  precious  moments 
tipon  which  Norvins'  life  depended  were  rapidly 
fleeting  by.t 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  from  Madame  de 
Stael,  Suard,  who  was  also  to  have  been  deported  as 
a  Royalist,  had  gone  in  July  with  his  wife  to  his  old 
friend  Necker  at  Coppet,  and  thus  escaped  his  fate. 
True  to  his  convictions,  Necker  sought  to  attribute 
what  had  happened,  to  the  faulty  combination  of  the 
constitutional  powers   rather  than  to  the  incompa- 

•  Sainte-Benve,  Marie  Joseph  Chenier.    Portraits  lAtteraires, 

t  Lacretelle,  Dix  AnnSes  (TiJpreuves  pendant  la  BevoltUiony  84. 

M.  Isler,  Letters  left  by  Ch.  de  Villers^  288,     Madame  de  Stael  to 

Vaiers,  Coppet,  Jnne  8, 1808, 
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tibility  of  the  Jacobin  theories  with  a  legitimate 
development,  *  and  derived  the  ideas  pervading  the 
last  of  his  political  works  from  his  conversations  with 
Suardjt  although  he  did  not  retain  him  long  under 
his  hospitable  roof»  which,  as  in  1793,  deserved 
the  name  of  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  of  all 
parties. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  from  Paris  that  Switzer- 
land was  no  longer  a  safe  refuge  for  the  numerous 
refugees  from  France ;  and  Suard  went  with  his  wife 
to  Tubingen,  where,  with  Narbonne,  de  Gdrando,  and 
Camille  Jordan,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1798,  subse- 
quently visiting  Ansbach,  and  only  returning  to  Paris 

under  the  Consulate,  t 

Meanwhile,  thinking  that  Roederer  was  condemned 
to  deportation,  Madame  de  Stael  placed  money  at  his 
disposal,  and  in  a  farewell  letter  spoke  of  the  danger  he 
had  gone  through  for  her  sake ;  and  of  their  mutual  love 
of  the  Republic  as  forming  a  lasting  bond  between 
them.§ 

But  Talleyrand  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  the  fifty-four  condemned  journalists;  and  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  Napoleon,  who  found  in 
Roederer  one  of  the  tools  placed  at  his  disposal 
by    the   Revolution.      To    Thibeaudeau,   who    had 

•    •  Necker,  De  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  x,  121,  154,  285,  287. 

t  Dernierea  Vues  de  Politiques  et  de  Finance^  1802. 

X  Madame  Saard,  Essais  de  Memoir es  mr  Monsieur  Suard,  221. 
Garat,  Memoirea  sur  Suard^  ii.  408-410. 

§  Roederer,  (Euvres,  yiii.  657.  Madame  dc  Stael  to  Roederer, 
Sept.  22,  1797. 
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been  under  suspicion  since  the  18th  Fructidor, 
and  who  had  imagined  himself  forgotten  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  she  wrote  saying  that  misfortune  had  not 
changed  her,  "I  consider  you  to  be  courageous, 
worthy  of  respect  and  truly  republican,"  she  ends  by 
saying ;  "  before  the  18th  Fructidor  I  differed  from 
you,  and  told  you  that  I  did ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
you  desired  what  was  right — the  preservation  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  terror. 
Since  that  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  you, 
l)ecause  I  honour  your  character  and  your  views,  and 
can  agree  with  you  to  the  extent  that,  although  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  victory,  neither  do  I  always  pity 
those  who  have  been  vanquished/'  * 

Madame  de  Stael  once  remarked  that  her  political 

sympathies  were  nothing  but  proper  names.     This 

^as  not  really  the  case  until  misfortune  appealed  to 

lier  humanity.     At  such  times  she  made  no  difference 

between  an  opponent  and  an  adherent  of  her  own 

party,  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  "  the 

I'rench    can    endure    triumph  less  than   any   other 

people/'  she  unhesitatingly  sided  with  the  victims. 

That  this  act  of  oft-repeated  moral  courage  was  not 

^asy  for  her  is  testified  by  Roederor,  who  recalls  the 

liostile  attitude  maintained  towards  her  by  Sotin,  the 

^Minister  of  Police.    *^  What  would  you  do  were  Sotin 

to  put  me  in  prison  ?  "  she  said  to  Talleyrand  shortly 

^fter  the  19th  Fructidor,  in  the  hearing  of  Benjamin 

Oonstant.     As  he  did  not  reply,  she  continued,  tum- 

•  Thibeaudean,  MemoireSj  ii.  340. 
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ing  to  Constant,  and  considerably  excited,  ^*  Well,  if  I 
were  imprisoned,  I  should  not  seek  aid  from  those 
who  owe  it  to  me,  but  from  those  who  have  helped  me 
before.  You,  Benjamin,  will  go  to  Ch^nier  in  that  case, 
as  we  have  to  thank  him  for  Talleyrand's  return."  * 

When  Talleyrand  subsequently  forgot  his  champion 
in  the  same  way,  the  poet  revenged  himself  by  the 
epigram, 

''  Roquette  en  son  temps,  Pdrigord  dans  le  notre 
Fnrent  tons  denx  pr^lats  d'Antnn, 
Tartnffe  est  le  portrait  de  I'nn; 
Ah  I  si  Moli^re  ent  oonnn  I'aatre." 

In  the  face  of  persecution,  Madame  de  Stael  now 
judged  the  second  half  of  the  government  of  the  Direc- 
tory to  be  what  it  really  was,  since  Fructidor — an 
oligarchy  in  possession  of  the  dictatorship,  inhuman, 
intolerant,  brought  about  by  bankruptcy  and  nourished 
on  corruption  and  agiotage.  The  legal  profession  was 
dishonoured,  all  offices  were  filled  by  the  creatures  of 
the  ruling  party,  priests  and  emigrants  were  pro- 
scribed and  their  property  plundered ;  the  majority, 
representing  the  coimtry  and  private  interests,  was 
dominated  by  a  hated  but  well-organised  minority,  so 
that  Si^yes  could  venture  to  recommend  the  banish- 
ment of  all  aristocrats.  Whoever  objected,  risked 
deportation  or  imprisonment  in  the  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere of   the  dungeons  at  Ol^ron  and  tie  de  R^, 

*  Boederer,  (Ettvres,  iv.  207. 
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where  insufficient  food  and  foul  water  freed  many  by 
a  speedy  death  from  the  torments  awaiting  them  at 
Cayenne  or  Sinnamary.  Between  this  system  and 
that  of  the  Convention,  Fi^v^e  could  only  see  the 
difference,  *'  qui  sdpare  tuer  defaire  mourir.*^  * 

Benjamin  Constant  writes  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
nation  less  inclined  to  republicanism  than  the  French 
since  1796.  But  he  goes  still  further,  and  says  that 
the  idol  of  liberty  since  reinstated  had  at  that  time 
become  the  object  of  dread  and  dislike.  He  relates 
that  in  a  popular  piece  given  at  one  of  the  Parisian 
theatres,  and  accompanied  by  music,  a  water-carrier 
reiterated  amidst  frenzied  applause  that  each  must 
keep  to  his  own  station  in  life ;  that  he  had  to  carry 
water,  the  grocer  to  sell  his  sugar,  the  artificer  to 
work,  and  all  should  combine  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  rule.f     The  nation  longed  for  a  liberator. 

"  Those  who  did  not  live  in  those  times  can  have 
no  idea  how  deep  was  the  despondency  prevalent  iu 
France  between  the  18th  Fructidor  and  the  18th 
J3rumaire,"  says  the  Due  de  Broglie,  |  an  eye-witness; 
and  Madame  de  Stael  acknowledges  that  there  was 
nothing  republican  in  France  except  a  few  imported 
Homan  statues.  In  this  sobered  mood,  ^^  surrounded 
l)y  oppressors  who  covered  themselves  with  the 
mantle  of  liberty,  and  by  the  oppressed  who  longed 
:tor  a  return  of  despotism,  at  one  of  those  moments 

•  Fi^v^,  Correspandance  avec  Bonaparte.    Introduction,  i.  147. 
t  Benjamin  Constant,  Souvenirs  Htatoriquea^  etc.  xyi.  226; 
X  Qnizot,  Ite  Due  de  Broglie,  16. 
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when  admiration  could  find  no  object  upon  which  to 
bestow  itself/'  she  saw  Bonaparte  for  the  first  time 
and  admired  him  like  everybody  else.  Her  first 
impressions  were  marked  by  none  of  the  unfavourable 
reservations  of  later  days,  unless  by  an  undefined 
feeling  of  apprehension  on  meeting  a  being  of  no 
common  mould,  a  feeling  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced. 

She  was  present  when  Talleyrand,  in  presence  of 
all  the  first  dignitaries  in  France,  presented  the 
quietly-dressed,  foreign-looking  man,  with  the  Roman 
profile,  to  the  five  directors  as  the  Liberator  of  Italy, 
and  the  restorer  of  the  continental  peace;  over- 
shadowed by  the  conquered  flags  and  accompanied 
by  the  notes  of  a  hymn  of  victory,  composed  by 
Ch^nier.  He  asserted  that  Bonaparte  despised 
splendour  and  riches  as  the  wretched  ambition  of 
contemptible  minds,  and  that  he  loved  Ossian's  poetry 
for  its  power  in  detaching  the  reader  from  the  world, 
"  La  terre  rCiut  pas  mietix  demande^  je  crois  que  de 
le  laisser  se  detacher  d^elle,^^  added  the  ConHdira- 
tions.  Bonaparte's  reply  betrayed  none  of  those 
flights  of  romance  attributed  to  him  by  Talleyrand. 
It  sounded  carelessly  put  together;  he  spoke  of  having 
overcome  twenty  centuries  of  monarchy  and  feudal 
tenure,  and  of  the  new  republican  era.  ^*  When  the 
fortunes  of  the  French  rest  upon  better  fundamental 
laws,"  he  added,  **  Europe  will  be  free.'*  What  he 
meant  by  this  no  one  knew,  but  Paris  idolized  him, 
and  called  the  woman  he  loved  *'  Notre  Dame  des 
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victoiresJ^  He  himself  avoided  the  curious  crowd 
and  its  noisy  ovations.  It  was  too  soon  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  "  the  pear  was 
not  ripe  as  yet.'^ 

At  his  first  interview  with  Madame  de  Stael  she  was 
moved  to  tears  when  he  told  he  that  he  had  tried, 
although  without  result,  to  see  her  father  on  his  way 
through  Switzerland.  She  met  him  often,  and  recalls 
a  dinner  given  by  Talleyrand  or  Barras,  at  which  she 
sat  between  Bonaparte  and  Si^yes.  He  was  chary  of 
his  words,  and,  like  that  of  royalty,  his  conversa- 
tion consisted  almost  exclusively  in  asking  questions. 
Siiyes  carried  the  conversation  further.  His  bad 
humour  had  disappeared  since  the  constitution  had 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  new  combinations 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  once  again  coming 
to  the  front.  To  these  days  belongs  the  conversation  so 
often  mentioned,  and  almost  as  often  misrepresented, 
"between  Madame  de  Stael  and  Bonaparte,  which  he 
repeated  to  Las  Casas  at  St.  Helena,  according  to 
which  she  asked  him  what  kind  of  woman  he  most 
admired,  and  he  replied,  ^^  The  woman  who  brings 
most  children  into  the  world."  * 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Madame  de  Stael  could 
not  at  that  date  have  traded  upon  her  celebrity,  when 
Done  of  her  greatest  works  were  written,  and  that 
moreover  she  was  too  thoroughly  a  woman  of  taste 
and  of  the  world  to  do  so,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 

*  Gk)argaad  et  Montholon,  Memoirea  pour  servir  a  VkUtoire  de 
France  sous  Napoleon,  iv.  288. 
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that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  Napoleon^s 
memory  may  have  played  him  false,  and  led  him  to 
confuse  facts.  A  similar  conversation  certainly  took 
place,  although  at  a  later  date,  between  him  and 
Madame  Sophie  Gay,  a  young  authoress,  who  wa« 
quite  as  energetic  and  as  ready  with  her  tongue.  He 
met  her  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  her  husband  was 
imperial  prefect,  and  opened  the  conversation  by 
saying  to  her,  *^  Madame,  my  sister  will  have  told 
you  that  I  do  not  like  intellectual  women/'  "  Yes, 
sire,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.*'  Somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  reply  he  continued,  "You  yourself 
write.  What  have  you  brought  to  light  since  you  have 
been  in  this  country  ?  '*  "  Three  children,  sire,'*  was 
the  answer.  One  of  those  children  was  named 
Delphine  in  honour  of  the  novel  thus  entitled,  and 
which  her  mother  greatly  admired.  She  was  after- 
wards the  beautiful  and  celebrated  poetess,  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin.  Madame  de  Stael  herself  alludes 
to  another  passage  at  arms  between  Napoleon  and 
Madame  de  Gondorcet,  an  influential  and  intellectual 
republican  lady,  the  widow  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  sister  of  Cabanes.  He  said  to  her  one  day  very 
rudely,  "  Madame,  I  do  not  approve  of  women  inter- 
fering in  politics."  "Neither  do  I,  general,'*  she 
replied;  "but  in  a  country  where  they  may  have 
their  head  cut  off  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
wish  to  know  the  reason  why."  * 

In  similar  cases  the  proverb,  ^^CPeat  le  ton  qui  fait 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  ConaideratianSf  ziii.  198. 
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la  chansonj^*  is  specially  applicable.  The  conversa- 
tion to  which  Napoleon  alludes  was  stated  by  him  to 
have  occurred  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  he 
mentions  that  the  answer  was  given  jokingly  so  as  to 
blunt  the  arrow  had  it  struck  home.* 

Another  anecdoto  sounds  more  probable,  according 
to  which  Madame  de  Stael  asked  Napoleon  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  Brumaire  whether  ^*  it  was  true 
that  he  did  not  care  for  women,"  and  he  replied 
that  "he  loved  his  own  wife,'*  which  pleased  her  so 
much  that  she  repeated  it  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  with 
conmiendation.t  But  the  date  is  equally  wrong  on 
this  occasion,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  cottp  cPitatj 
which  incontestibly  happened  on  the  19th  Brumaire, 
and  at  that  hour  Bonaparte  was  advising  at  the 
Tuileries  with  some  of  those  in  whom  he  confided  con- 
cerning what  was  to  happen  on  the  following  day. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  gave  herself  up  so  willingly  to 
admire,  did  not  cease  for  years  afterwards  to  give 
iBigns  of  her  admiration.^  When  a  breach  at  last 
occurred  no  personal  motives  were  required  to  bring  it 
cibout.  Her  objections  lay  deeper  and  in  her  inner- 
most nature. 

A  happy  event  in  the  life  of  Madame  de  Stael 
Avas  the  birth  of  her  only  daughter  Albertine,  on 
the  13th  October,  who  proved  a  continual  source  of 

•  Sainte-Beave,  Talleyrand.    Nouveaux  Lundia,  xii.  42. 

f  Th.  Jang,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  see  Memoires,  ii.  234,  291. 

"j^  Baron  de  O^rando,  Letires  InSdites  et  Souvenirs  Biographiques  de 
Madame  de  Stael  et  de  Madame  de  Becamier,  32,  35.  Madame  de 
6taSl  a  O^rando,  Coppet,  May  and  July,  1801. 
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joy  and  consolation  to  her  mother.  *  The  circle  of 
her  friends  had  moreover  widened,  and  a  companion 
of  former  days,  Montmorin's  daughter,  the  Comtesse 
de  Beaumont,  was  the  means  of  bringing  her  into 
communication  witli  the  younger  literary  circle 
which  had  collected  round  Chateaubriand  since  1800, 
and  which  was  to  step  into  the  place  occupied  by 
the  republican  literary  circle.  Madame  de  Beaumont 
was  an  example  of  the  amount  of  trial  it  was  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  go  through.  After  her  father, 
who  was  minister  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  had 
been  butchered  on  the  steps  of  the  Abbaye  prison, 
she  had  taken  flight,  along  with  her  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  relations  at  Passy-sur-Yonne, 
where  the  emissaries  of  the  guillotine  had  taken 
them  all  prisoners  a  year  afterwards.  Her  only 
sister, — ^married  to  a  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  who  had 
gone  to  England  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  could 
not  return, — went  mad  under  the  continual  fear  of 
death.  She  was,  nevertheless,  dragged  to  Paris,  but 
died  in  the  hospital  attached  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Lazare  the  day  before  her  execution  was  to  tj&e 
place.  Madame  de  Beaumont  was  so  weak  and  ill 
that  there  was  a  question  of  leaving  her  behind. 
As  she  implored  permission  to  go  with  her  mother 
and  to  die  with  her,  she  was  taken  in  the  vehicle 
which  conveyed  the  prisoners  from  Passy,  but  was 
left  lying  on  the  road  after  they  had  gone  a  short 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  F,  ISrurij  pablishcd  by  Mathieson,  ii.  82. 
Madame  de  Stoel  to  F.  Bruu,  Stockholm^  Oct.  7,  1812. 
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distance.  Her  mother,  who  longed  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  death,  succeeded  in  saving  the  relation  who 
had  sheltered  her  and  her  children.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  fainting-fit,  she  declared  before  the  judge 
that  young  Madame  de  Serilly  was  with  child ;  and 
went  with  her  only  surviving  son  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. The  young  man  was  only  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  shouted  each  time  that  a  victim  fell  on  the 
boards  before  him,  ^^Long  live  the  king!''  He  only 
kept  silence  when  it  came  to  his  mother's  turn.  A 
Eormer  secretary  of  Montmorin's,  who  was  lost  amidst 
the  crowd,  witnessed  the  dreadful  tragedy,  and  noticed 
bhat  at  the  last  moment  he  pressed  a  blue  scarf  to  his 
lips,  given  to  him  by  Madame  Hocquart  a  friend  of 
bappier  days.  The  other  brother,  Auguste  de  Mont- 
aiorin,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  had  been  drowned  at 
:he  age  of  seventeen,  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
Pauline  de  Jieaumont,  the  only  survivor  of  the  family, 
jound  shelter  for  the  winter  in  the  hut  of  a  poor 
vinedresser,  who,  as  a  former  servant  of  her  parents, 
'eceived  the  forsaken  woman,  and  as  gently  as  possible 
)roke  the  terrible  news  that  she  was  left  desolate  in  the 
vorld.  In  this  situation — helpless,  ill,  and  alone  with 
ler  grief — she  found  a  neighbour  in  Joubert,  who 
lad  married  shortly  before,  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
>ourhood  of  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne.  This  man,  who 
lad  already  reached  the  age  of  forty,  was  considered 
>y  those  who  only  knew  him  slightly  to  be  learned 
tnd  eccentric,  but  by  the  few  who  knew  him  inti- 
nately  to  be  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted  men 
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who,  surrounded  by  his  books  and  the  solitude  of  the 
country,  had  ever  pondered  in  philosophical  repose 
over  the  problem  of  life.  French  literature  counts 
Joubert  among  ijts  moralists,  and  his  rare  and  charm- 
ing letters  invite  comparison  with  those  of  Doudan. 
His  views  of  the  world,  as  they  come  to  light  in  his 
aphorisms,  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  all  who  knew 
him  agreed  that  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  him 
was  unequalled.  Chateaubriand,  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  above-mentioned,  used  to  say  that 
Joubert  was  an  egotist  who  only  thought  of  others,  a 
Plato  with  the  heart  of  a  La  Fontaine ;  and  a  woman 
haa  described  him  as  a  soul  that  had  fallen  in  with  its 
body  by  chance,  and  gets  out  of  the  diflSculty  as  best 
it  can.  The  wish  to  be  useful  and  to  mitigate  her 
hard  fate  induced  him  personally  to  entreat  Pauline 
de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he  was  as  yet  unacquainted, 
to  take  up  her  abode  under  his  roof.  She  did  not 
consent,  but  the  intercourse  with  him  and  his  family 
strengthened  the  physically  and  morally  broken 
woman  to  endure  her  life.  She  had  been  married 
since  1786,  but  even  before  the  Revolution  she  had 
found  it  impossible  to  live  with  the  rough  uneducated 
man  whom  fate  had  destined  to  be  her  husband.  He 
had  subsequently  sold  his  property,  and  for  his  own 
safety  had  joined  first  the  patriots  and  then  the  army. 
He  loft  his  wife  to  her  fate.  The  new  French  law 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  obtain  a  judicial  separation. 
The  shipwreck  of  her  conjugal  happiness  induced 
her  to  seek  compensation  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
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Her  intimacy  with  Malesherbes  and  his  family  first 
induced  tliis.  Suard  was  a  friend  of  hers  at  the  time 
when  the  handsome  academician  was  the  object 
of  Madame  de  Kriidener's  passionate  attachment. 
Andr6  Ch6nier  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting  the 
first  fruits  of  his  muse  to  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and 
had  to  thank  her  for  his  introduction  to  a  diplomatic 
career.  He  introduced  his  friend,  the  Chevalier  de 
Pange,  to  her,  one  of  those  who  acted  an  honourable 
part  in  1789  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  fought  to  the 
last  in  the  SociSU  de  S'p,  in  the  club  of  the  FeuillantSy 
and  in  the  Journal  de  Paris j  in  which  he  again  in 
1792  tried  to  defend  Montmorin  from  Brissot's 
deadly  accusations.  Through  Fran9ois  de  Pange, 
Pauline  de  Beaumont  became  acquainted  with  his 
cousins,  the  brothers  Trudaine.  Both  followed  the 
law  as  their  profession ;  and,  as  heirs  to  a  great  fortune 
founded  by  their  grandfather  under  Louis  XTV., 
carried  on  the  hospitable  traditions  of  their  house  and 
its  love  for  art  and  literature,  not  only  in  Paris  but 
at  their  ch&teau  of  Montigny.  Madame  de  Beaumont 
was  among  the  audience  in  the  Countess  of  Albany's 
drawing-rooms  who  listened  to  Beaumarcliais  when 
he  read  his  drama  La  Mdre  Coupable,  in  the  presence 
of  Andr^  Ch^nier  and  Alfieri.  The  Abb^  Louis  was 
also  her  intimate  friend,  as  the  scandal  of  the  day  did 
not  fail  to  note.*  Of  the  friends  of  her  peaceful  dayS; 
Suard  and  his  wife,  RioufEe  and  Franfois  de  Pange,. 

•  Lescure,  Correspandance  Secrete  Inedite^  ii.  610.     July  2,  1792. 
Michaud,  Talleyrand,  12,  13. 
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alone  survived ;  but  the  latter  carried  the  germs  of 
death  within  him  as  the  result  of  the  suffering  and 
excitement  he  had  gone  through.  He  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived happiness  through  his  marriage  with  Madame 
de  Shrilly,  who  had  become  a  widow  since  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Montmorin  snatched  her  from  death.  She 
and  de  Pange  persuaded  Pauline  de  Beaumont  to 
follow  them  to  the  Chfi,teau  de  Passy,  whence  she 
repaired  to  Paris  to  visit  the  places  where  her  family 
had  suffered.  Her  father's  h6tel  was  a  heap  of 
ruins,  only  a  cypress  which  she  had  planted  as  a 
child  was  still  growing  in  the  courtyard.  As  she  had 
not  emigrated,  the  sequestrated  Ch&teau  de  Theil  be- 
longing to  her  family  was  given  back  to  her  after 
many  difficulties.  Even  in  her  utmost  despair  she  had 
derived  consolation  from  a  few  favourite  books,  and 
especially  plunged  into  the  traditions  of  Port  Royal, 
although  her  overwhelming  misfortunes  had  shaken 
her  faith  in  a  higher  power.  Joubert  took  care  to  pro- 
vide her  with  books  and  flowers  during  her  solitude ; 
and,  whilst  endeavouring  to  cheer  her  mind,  he,  who 
was  himself  far  from  strong,  did  everything  he  could 
to  persuade  the  suffering  woman  to  take  care  of  her 
own  health.  A  fresh  sorrow  overtook  her  in  the  deaths 
of  Frangois  de  Pange,  and  Madame  de  Stael  sh^ed  her" 
grief.*  The  Comtesse  de  Beaumont,  who  made  it  hexr* 
invariable  rule  not  to  write,  only  broke  through  it  onc^ 

♦  Iloederer,  CEuvreSy  vi.  647.    Madame  de  Stael  &  Roederer,  Lolvm^^ 
eanne,  179G. 
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to  dedicate  a  literary  memorial  to  him.*  Deeply 
moved,  the  two  friends  met  again  in  Paris  in  1795, 
*'  after  two  years  of  separation  and  an  eternity  of 
sorrow."  As  Pauline  de  Beaumont  wrote  to.  Joubert, 
^^Even  if  Madame  de  Stael  were  less  distinguished 
intellectually,  one  must  still  love  and  adore  her  for 
her  capacity  for  noble  and  lofty  self-sacrifice,  and  her 
kindness  of  heart ; "  and  she  added,  "  for  she  is  what 
Madame  Roland  imagined  herself  to  be — without  the 
smallest  self-appreciation — and  cherishes  the  convic- 
tion that  everybody  is  as  good  and  generous  as  she  is 
herself."  This  renewal  of  their  intercourse  was  of 
short  duration. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  when  Madame  de  Stael  re- 
turned to  Paris,  a  project  was  formed  for  visiting 
Villeneuve  together;  and  the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Joubert  to  allow  her 
to  place  her  own  room — the  green  room — at  the. 
disposal  of  **the  whirlwind,"  as  he  had  christened 
Madame  de  Stael  without  knowing  her.  But  his 
quiet  was  not  disturbed,  and  it  was  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont who  followed  her  friend  to  Paris,  where  she 
lived  through  the  18th  Fructidor  in  her  company, 
without  apprehension  for  herself,  as  she  "  had 
nothing  more  to  lose'';  longing  for,  rather  than 
dreading  the  last  journey  of  all,  although  full  of  appre- 
hension for  her  friends.  Amongst  these  were  two 
young  authors,  related  to  Joubert,  who  had  both  been 

♦  Roederer,  (Euvres,  iv.  v.     Frangoia  de  Fange,  par  une  femme  de 
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drawn  into  the  party  struggle  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  from  patriotic  motives  had  exchanged 
the  art  of  poetry  for  journalism,  which  led  to  their 
proscription.  Fontanes,  the  elder  of  the  two,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  last  classical  writer  of  the 
ante-revolutionary  school ;  and  the  first  who  put  into 
words  that  dreamy  elegiac  style  which  was  to  find  its 
full  expression  in  Lamartine's  Meditations.  Side  by 
side  with  the  classical  traditions  which  led  him  directly 
back  to  Racine,  Fontanes  had  moreover  felt  the  power 
of  foreign  influences.  A  residence  during  the  year 
1786  in  London  brought  him  into  contact  with  Mason, 
Gray^s  biographer,  and  consequently  into  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poetica  Icreations  of  the  author  of 
the  Elegy y  which  may  be  traced  in  the  best  results  of 
his  muse — the  Chartreuse  and  the  Jour  des  Morts. 
The  merit  further  belongs  to  him  of  having  been  one 
of  the  first  in  France  who  busied  himself  with  Kant's 
philosophy ;  and  in  this  he  won  Madame  de  Beaumont's 
warmest  sympathy.  During  the  revolutionary  years 
of  1792  and  1793  he  risked  his  life  in  the  Moderate 
cause.  He  it  was  who  drew  up  the  accusation  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  by  the  citizens  of  Lyons, 
concerning  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois,  and  Fouch^.  Appointed  professor  at  the 
National  Institute  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  conceded 
nothing  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time ;  but 
brought  a  sincere  and  earnest  faith  in  God,  and  th(5 
wisdom  of  all  times,  to  bear  against  the  spirit  of  the^ 
eighteenth   century  and  its  absolute  negation.     Hid 
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political  attitude  brought  him  into  contact  with  La 
Harpe,  Fi^v^e,  Michaud,  Lacretelle,  among  the  Mon- 
archists, and  with  Roederer  and  Daunou  among  the 
Eepublicans.  He  recommended  that  forbearance 
should  be  exercised  in  judging  opponents,  and  that 
persons  should  be  respected  and  convictions  honoured 
when  there  was  nothing  better  to  replace  them,  A 
remarkable  letter  to  Bonaparte,  dated  August  16th, 
1797,  frees  from  all  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives  his 
later  attachment  to  the  man  he  even  at  that  time  ad- 
mired and  honoured.  Banished  by  the  18th  Fructidor, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  found  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  been  his  friend  since  1789.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Fontanes  that  he  was  able  to  recognise  a 
genius  moulded  on  totally  different  lines  to  his  own. 
He,  the  translator  of  Pope  and  the  pupil  of  Boileau, 
heard  the  first  chords  of  romance  in  the  as  yet  un- 
finished episode  of  the  Natchez  in  Atala  and  JRinSy 
and  ^^  could  understand  a  language  he  was  unable  to 
speak.'*  '* 

Incapable  of  envy,  he  used  to  tell  those  of  his 
countrymen  in  London  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  the  shy  and  eccentric  Chateaubriand  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  that  they  must  only  be  patient,  and 
that  he  would  soon  outstrip  them  all,  Delille  included. 
From  Hamburg,  where  he  went  from  England,  he 
wrote  back  to  Chateaubriand  that  his  future  was 
secured. 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  (T outre  Tombe,  ii,  121, 
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Towards  the  end  of  1798,  Fontanes  returned  to 
France  without  having  finished  an  epic,  "  La 
Or  See  sawoie^^  which  had  long  occupied  him.  His 
appointed  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Empire  was 
not  that  of  poet,  but  of  critic  and  academical  lec- 
turer.* During  this  residence  in  Hamburg  he  had 
met  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer,  the  poet  Chfinedoll^, 
whose  refined,  and  rather  serious  nature,  was  some- 
what inclined  to  reserve,  from  the  trials  it  had  gone 
through,  and  harmonized  well  with  that  of  Joubert. 

During  his  exile,  Ch6nedoll6  took  far  less  pleasure  in 
Rivarors  fireworks  than  in  the  quiet  majesty  of  B^lop- 
stock's  muse  and  to  this  he  offered  the  tribute  of  his 
homage  in  his  Ode  de  V Invention.  From  Hamburg  he 
repaired  to  Switzerland  and  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Necker  and  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  had  returned  there  in  January,  1798,  to  persuade 
her  father  t^j  come  away,  as  Switzerland  was  threatened. 
The  Directory  had  long  cherished  the  project  of  over- 
throwing the  aristocratic  government  in  Berne,  and 
of  depriving  the  opponents  of  its  own  policy  of  a  safe 
refuge;  and  it  hoped  to  replenish  its  exhausted 
treasury  at  the  expense  of  others,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
lish a  new  democratic  republic  on  the  French  frontier. 
Other  plans  had  hitherto  relegated  this  to  the  back- 
ground, but  it  had  never  been  eliminated  from  the 
Jacobin  programme.     It  was   determined  that  the 

♦  Concerning  Fontanes:  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand et  son  Groupe 
Liltcraire  sous  V Empire.  Portraits  LitteraireSj  ii. :  Fontanes.  Notice 
biographique  eu  tetc  dcs  ocuvres  dc  Fontanes. 
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design  should  be  carried  out  from  the  moment  that 
Bonaparte  declared  the  attack  upon  England — which 
the  Government  desired — to  be  impracticable.  He  had 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  expedition  to  Egypt  as  offering 
the  combined  advantages  of  removing  him  from  Paris, 
and  investing  him  with  the  nimbm  of  distant  adven- 
tures and  incalculable  designs.  But  a  sufficient 
command  of  money  was  an  essential  condition,  and 
this  reposed  in  the  treasury  at  Berne.  The  first 
pretext  for  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  offered  in 
the  Canton  de  Vaud,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  away  from  patrician  government,  and  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  revolutionary  elements 
throughout  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  by  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  national  independence. 
La  Hai'pe,  who  then  resided  in  Paris,  and  Ochs,  the 
patriot,  in  conjunction  with  Mengaud,  thp  new  French 
ambassador,  actively  forwarded  these  designs. 

Eecognizing  the  danger  of  the  situation,  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  interview  during  the 
autumn  between  Barras  and  a  deputation  from  Berne. 
The  latter  demanded  that  La  Harpe  should  be  de- 
livered over  to  them,  but  this  was  refused  by  Talley- 
rand ;  whereupon  the  Opposition  addressed  two 
memorials  to  the  Directory  and  to  Bonaparte,  and 
met  with  greater  success  on  recommending  them  to 
uphold  the  liberty  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

Madame  de  Stael  did  not  give  up  the  just  cause  of 
Swiss  independence  as  lost,  and  once  again  made  the 
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mistake  of  thinking  that  ^'  it  only  needed  to  set  about 
a  thing  in  the  right  way  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.'*  She  had  a  long  interview 
with  Bonaparte,  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  a 
whole  nation  would  be  iniined  for  the  pretence  of 
giving  liberty  to  one  small  canton ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  were  already  in  possession  of 
complete  freedom  as  citizens ;  and  that  it  could  not  be 
right  to  sacrifice  real  advantages  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  shadow.  He  heard  her  out  patiently.*  Had 
he  forgotten  that  on  the  previous  14th  of  November, 
1797,  when  Geneva  received  him  with  feasting  and 
honour,  he  had  remarked  that  he  wished  iPrance  could 
be  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  fifty  of  the  like  Repub- 
lics? In  any  case  he  now  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  deprive  men  of  their  political  rights.f 
With  this  catchword,  employed  by  so  many  popular 
tyrants,  the  destiny  of  Switzerland  was  decided. 
Before  a  decision  was  come  to  at  Berne,  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  was  occupied  by  French  troops.  *^  Je  suis 
cm  disepoir  de  Vitat  dmis  lequel  je  trouve  ce  maU 
heureux  pays^^^  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister, 
immediately  after  her  return  from  Paris.  "  Est  ce 
que  V08  bonnes  tStes  de  Zurich  ne  peuvent  pas  venir 
&  notre  secours  ?  Je  ne  crois  point  que  les  troupes 
qui  passent  par  Geneve  ayent  pour  but  d^attaquer  le 
pays  de  Vaud^  mais  les  brouillons  se  plaisent  a  le 

*  L.  Rilliet,  Les  Dernier  a  Jours  de  la  Republique  de  Geneve,  Revue 
Suisse,  1857,  xx.  639. 

I  Madame  do  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  206. 
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ripandrej  etfont  aller  la  rdvolution  par  la  pev/r.  Je 
crois  ce  quefai  ioujoura  cru^  c^e%t  que  le  seul  but  des 
Frangais  est  cP avoir  une  contribution  de  la  Suisse.  .  •  . 
Cependanty  ne  trouvez  vous  pas  que  Von  ne  repond 
pas  assez  en  Suisse  aux  imputations  absurdes^  qu^on 
n^envoie  pas  a  Paris  v/n  envoye  des  treize  cantons^ 
qu^enfin  on  s^endort  comme  tons  les  vietuv  gouveme- 
ments  dont  les  individus  semblent  avoir  Vdge  de 
Vinstitution. "  * 

After  the  deplorable  defeat  of  the  Federal  troops, 
who,  thinking  themselves  betrayed,  murdered  their 
own  leaders,  the  new  united  Constitution  drawn  up 
by  Ochs  was  forced  upon  Switzerland,  Berne  fell 
upon  the  5th  of  March ;  on  the  15th  of  April  the 
Helvetic  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and,  torn  by  party 
strife,  Geneva  became  incorporated  by  the  French 
Republic  as  part  of  the  department  of  the  L^man,  as 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  was  now  called.  J.  von  Muller, 
the  historian  of  Switzerland,  knew  of  no  better  advice 
to  offer  the  country  he  had  glorified  in  its  hour  of 
necessity  than  that  of  all  weak-minded  persons, 
namely,  that  "it  was  necessary  to  make  a  revolution 
to  avoid  being  overcome  by  one.'*  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  the  contrary,  was  so  true  to  the  oppressed  Swiss 
that  a  report  of  her  exile  arose.  This  was  devoid  of 
foundation,  but  she  lived  in  great  anxiety  for  her 
father,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  Coppet  or  his 
wife's  grave,  and  whom  she  knew  to  be  threatened  by 

*  Madame  do  Stael  to  Meister,  Coppet,  Jan,  22,  1798.  Unprinted 
letter  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bheinhardt. 
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the  tenour  of  the  law,  whereby  every  emigrant  who 
was  found  on  French  territory  forfeited  his  life. 
Necker  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  take  measures 
of  precaution,  and  above  all  to  secure  his  papers.* 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  amonefst  other  letters 
he  destroyed  his  daughter's  correspondence.  When 
the  French  soldiers  made  their  first  entry  she  stood 
upon  the  balcony  at  the  chfi,teau,  the  domestics  having 
hurried  out,  full  of  curiosity,  to  meet  the  "Liberators," 
and  she  noticed  with  beating  heart  that  the  command- 
ing officer  had  left  the  troops  and  was  coming  towards 
the  chfi.teau.  He  brought  a  letter  extending  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Directory  to  Necker.  This  officer  was 
Sachet,  subsequently  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of 
Albuf  era.  As  the  immediate  consequence  of  what  had 
occurred,  his  name  as  that  of  a  French  subject  was 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  emigrants,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  his  daughter,  who  repaired  to  Paris  for 
that  purpose  in  the  course  of  the  year  1798.  The 
restitution  of  the  two  millions  he  had  advanced  was, 
however,  nullified  by  his  refusal  to  draw  this  sum  from 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  property,  although 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland  brought  about  a  further 
diminution  of  his  income.  Baron  de  Stael  chose  this 
opportunity  to  separate  from  his  wife  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  notwithstanding  Necker's  urgent  represen- 
tations ;  and,  as  she  herself  remarks,  it  is  probable 
that  he   feared  to   injure  his  political   position  by 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.     Vie  privee  de  M.  Necker, 
(Euvres  completes^  xiii.  214 ;  xyii.  94. 
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the  disfavour  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Direc- 
tory.* For  Baron  de  Stael  had  been  favoured  during 
the  last  few  months  by  the  changes  and  chances  in 
Swedish  politics;  he  had  just  become  ambassador 
from  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  in  Paris,  and  as  such  been 
again  presented  in  solemn  audience  to  the  Directory 
by  Talleyrand,  in  the  same  flattering  terms  as  those 
employed  two  years  before  by  Boissy  d'Anglas. 

Taking  the  relations  existing  between  them  into 
account,  the  separation  could  not  be  a  personal  loss  to 
his  wife.  But  in  other  ways  the  feeling  that  was  pre- 
dominant in  her  betrays  itself;  i.e.  that  to  a  woman  no- 
thing could  replace  the  want  that  she  herself  had  to 
deplore.  The  ideal  of  Delphine;  Cormne?8  dream;  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  chapter  in  her  book  upon 
Germany,  is  happiness  in  married  life.  In  the  latter 
she  says,  **  The  hidden  suffering  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage exceeds  all  other  misfortunes.  A  woman's  whole 
soul  depends  on  her  love  for  her  husband.  To  fight  alone 
against  fate,  to  go  to  the  grave  without  the  support 
or  the  regret  of  the  friend  of  our  youth,  is  a  solitude 
to  which  that  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia  can  only  be 
faintly  compared.  If  the  treasure  of  our  youth  be 
uselessly  squandered,  and  if  the  hope  be  dispelled  that 
the  reflection  of  its  light  may  brighten  up  the  end,  that 
some  of  the  morning's  glow  may  lighten  up  the  even- 
ing ;  if  nothing  remains  but  a  pale,  distorted  shadow ; 

*  Correspondence  between  Madame  de  Stael  and  Nils  von  Koscnstein, 
in  possession  of  the  Upsala  Uniyersitj. 
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then  the  heart  rebels,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  were 
robbed  of  Heaven's  best  gifts." 

And  with  noble  sincerity,  which  does  not  endeavour 
to  offer  intellectual  superiority  as  an  excuse  for  the 
follies  of  the  heart,  Madame  de  Stael  acknowledges 
that  to  retain  *^  something  holy  upon  earth  it  is 
better  that  in  marriage  there  should  be  one  slave  than 
two  independent  beings. '*  Kant's  future  disciple  will 
add  that  the  true  test  of  human  nature  is  duty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Pamphlet  by  Benjamin  Constant — Comtesse  de  Beaumont — Joubert — 
Roederer — The  30th  Prairial — Madame  de  StaePs  book  De  la 
Litterature — Madame  de  Stacl  upholds  Perfectibility — Chateau- 
briand against  the  Theory— The  I8th  Brumaire — Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  Sieyes — Madame  de  Stael  forms  a  friendship  with 
Madame  R^camier— Interview  at  Geneva  between  Napoleon  and 
Necker — The  winter  of  1801-1802  in  Paris — Society  in  Paris 
after  the  Peace  of  Amiens — Death  of  Baron  de  Stacl  at  Poligny, 
May  9,  1802. 

Whilst  at  Coppet  during  the  winter  of  1798,  Chene- 
doU^  wrote  to  friends  stating  that  Madame  de  Staiil 
was  busy  with  a  book  upon  Literature.  She  worked 
at  it  in  the  morning ;  at  table,  or  in  the  afternoon 
during  their  walk  in  the  park,  they  used  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  next  chapter,  and  the  improvisa- 
tion to  which  it  gave  rise  was  far  more  brilliant 
than  the  actual  book.  In  this  way  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  literature,  that  of  Ossian  upon  the 
poetry  of  the  North,  the  peculiarities  of  the  southern 
imagination,  and  many  other  similar  subjects  were 
discussed.  He  said  of  her,  *'  Madame  de  Stael  a  plus 
d^ esprit  qu^elle  v!en  pent  mener  '' ;  but,  although 
he  had  just  left  Rivarol,  he  admitted  that   in  her 
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familiarity  with  the  social  habits  of  the  eighteenth 
century — which  had  developed  the  art  of  conversation 
into  a  science — in  her  power  of  persuasion  and  of  con- 
verting men  to  her  ideas — she  far  surpassed  Rivarol. 

With  regard  to  Benjamin  Constant,  she  gave  him 
more  than  she  received  in  return.  He  only  came  up 
to  her  in  his  best  moments.  Chenedoll6  says  that  in 
the  course  of  conversation  Constant  assured  him  that 
since  the  Revolution  he  had  only  read  two  books  with 
any  pleasure,  those  of  Machiavelli  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  In  speaking  of  the  elder  Lacretelle  he 
jestingly  remarked  that  he  expected  the  march  of 
intellect  to  liberate  his  brother,  and  thought  none 
were  so  ridiculous  as  those  who  still  held  to  ideals. 

Just  about  that  time  Benjamin  Constant  brought 
out  a  new  political  pamphlet.  In  it  he  warned  the 
Republicans  (who  now  wavered  in  face  of  a  situa- 
tion daily  more  untenable)  against  a  revival  of  the 
Monarchy.  For  apostates  there  could  be  no  forgiveness. 
He  tried  to  prove  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Monarchy  was  only  a 
treacherous  arrangement  to  disarm  those  who  were 
singled  out  for  punishment,  and  that  transactions 
with  kings  contained  no  guarantee.  From  the  story 
of  Charles  I.  he  drew  the  lesson  for  France  that  a 
Restoration  would  bring  back  the  Pretender  as  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  that  France 
would  be  governed  to  suit  the  views  of  Russia.*  What 
France  chiefly  required  was  a  vigorous  and  disciplined 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Dea  Suites  de  la  Contre- Revolution  en  Angleterre, 
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public  spirit ;  it  was  crippled  by  the  blindness  and 
incapacity  of  the  rule  of  the  Directory,  deficient  poli- 
tical institutions  which  left  the  two  political  parties  con- 
fronting each  other,  and  by  the  peril  which  continually 
menaced  the  best  of  their  citizens.  ^^Les  dilatev/ra^'^ 
wrote  Benjamin  Constant,  ^^  ont  tui  V esprit  puhlique ?^ 

This  violent  attack  upon  the  government  of  the 
Directory  appeared  in  1799,  but  the  author  had  given 
up  all  connection  with  it  some  time  previously. 

There  had  been  a  proposal  in  October,  1795,  on 
the  part  of  Talleyrand,  that  Constant  should  take  the 
place  of  Sieyes  in  assisting  Bonaparte  to  organise  the 
emancipated  kingdom  of  Italy;  but  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  this  plan.* 

Subsequently  when  it  was  proposed  in  Geneva  to 
send  him  as  deputy  to  the  Five  Hundred  after  the 
annexation  to  France,  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  personal  opposition  of  Barras.f  Benjamin  Con- 
stant had  fallen  out  with  the  reigning  powers,  without 
becoming  more  popular  in  the  opposition  camp ;  and 
others  as  well  as  himself  suffered  from  the  antipathies 
he  aroused. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  Madame  de  Stael  again  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  set  her  father's  affairs  in  order, 
and  amongst  the  first  to  greet  her  was  Pauline  de 
IBeaumont,  who  left  her  solitude  to  pay  her  a  visit 
»t  the  ch&teau  d'Ormesson.     The  friendship  between 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  Nouveaux  Lundis,  i.  408. 
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the  two  women  was  unchanged,  and  was  destined  to 
endure. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Madame  de  Stael  interrupted 
a  discussion  at  Coppet  upon  constancy  in  friendship  by 
saying  that  the  warmest  devotion  she  had  come  across 
during  the  course  of  her  life  was  not  that  of  a  man, 
but  that  of  Montmorin's  daughter,  who  meanwhile 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  In  one  thing  alone 
Madame  de  Beaumont  could  not  yield  to  her 
friend,  namely,  in  her  strong  dislike  to  Benjamin 
Constant.  She  wrote  to  Joubert  from  Ormesson  that 
the  society  there  affected  by  Madame  de  Stael  wore 
out'  her  mind  without  any  advantage  to  herself,  and 
without  satisfying  others.  She  saw  her  friend  choosing 
paths  which  did  not  lead  to  happiness.  By  this  means 
her  intellect  was  unnaturally  stimulated  although  her 
heart  remained  incomparably  noble. 

Madame  de  Beaumont  at  the  same  time  mentions 
that  Madame  de  Pange,  then  a  widow,  quite  agreed 
with  her. 

"  Quiconque  chante  pouilles  d  Benjamin  Constant,'' 
replied  Joubert,  delighted,  ^^  semble  prettdre  une 
peine  et  se  donner  un  soin  dontf^tais  chargS.^^ 

Otherwise  an  indulgent  observer,  he  says,  "  I  feel 
quite  relieved,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  to  thank  both 
Madame  de  Pange  and  yourself  for  all  you  say  against 
him.'' 

^^  I   was  quite  wrong  about  him,''  he  writes,  two 
months    afterwards,  returning  to   the   charge  about  c 
Benjamin  Constant,  *^  not  so  much  because  I  spoken 
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against  him,  but  because  I  should  have  shown  up 
a  different  set  of  faults.  I  am  quite  annoyed  with 
myself  because  once  I  had  determined  to  attack  him  : 
the  cap  ought  to  have  thoroughly  fitted." 

"  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  comfort  you  to  learn  that 
Benjamin  Constant  is  hated,"  replied  Madame  de 
Beaumont ;  "  he  cannot  even  endure  himself."  She 
then  relates  a  comic  scene  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  18th  Fructidor,  between  her  and  the  defender 
of  the  Coup  dPEtat^  wherein  she  assured  him  of  her 
dislike  to  his  person  and  his  views,  and  her  contempt 
for  the  means  he  had  employed ;  *  since  then  he  had 
modified  his  views. 

The  incipient    Jacobin   already  began  to  be  un- 
faithful to  his  teachers.     The  picture  he  had  sketched 
of  the  terrors  of  a  monarchical  restoration  did  not 
compensate  for  the  attacks  he  directed  against  the 
existing  state   of  things.     He  was    universally  dis- 
trusted, the  reflections  on  his  character  could  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
friends  had  all  silently  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
connection  was  very  ominous  for  her.     She  had  to 
struggle  with  this  opinion  when  she  again  came  to 
Paris  in  1799,  after  spending  the  winter  with  her 
father  at  Coppet.      Amongst  others,  Roederer  let  no 
chance  escape  of  abusing  Benjamin  Constant,  and  in 
his  funeral  oration  upon  General  Montesquieu  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  various  disparaging 
remarks  about  Madame  de  Stael,  although  her  name 

•  Bftrdoux,  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
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was  not  mentioned.  The  words  were  so  unmistakably 
meant  for  her  that  she  felt  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
glove.  She  was  accused  by  Roederer  of  being  ready 
even  to  sacrifice  a  friend  rather  than  miss  the  chance 
of  an  epigram. 

She  was  the  more  annoyed  by  the  reproach  from 
the  fact  that  she  had  given  so  many  proofs  of 
friendship  to  the  man  who  uttered  it.  She  complained 
that  she  found  it  impossible  to  awaken  any  feeling  of 
constancy  in  him,  but  at  the  same  time  made  attempts 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  For  a  short  time  these  were 
successful,  but  the  18th  Brumaire  added  political  prin- 
ciples to  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  between 
them,  and  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  critic  again 
parted.* 

During  this  visit  to  Paris  she  induced  Fouch^  to 
bring  about  Ch6nedoll6's  return.  Fouch^  had  become 
chief  of  the  police  through  the  Coup  d^Etat  of  the 
30th  Prairial,  and  she  had  been  previously  acquainted 
with  him.  He  had  been  Ch6nedoll6's  tutor  at  Juilly 
with  the  Oratorians  before  he  had  cast  aside  their 
habit. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  introduced  her  protSgS,  he 
did  not  at  first  recognise  him  ;  then  the  expression  of 
fonner  days,  the  days  before  the  Terror,  came  across 
his  features,  and  he  permitted  him  to  return  to  bis 
home.f      Those  times  had  little  else  to  bring  her  in 

♦  Roederer,  CEuvresy  viii.  658-769.  Letters  from  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Roederer,  May,  1799. 
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the  way  of  compensation ;  she  was  now  scarcely  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  fact  that  Baron  de  Stael  had 
again  ceased  to  represent  Sweden  in  France. 

Since  Benjamin  Constant's  last  pamphlet,  it  certainly 
began  to  be  admitted  in  Joubert's  circle  that  Madame 
de  Stael  had  brought  a  remarkable  genius  to  light, 
otherwise  everything  remained  as  it  was,  and  Constant 
found  no  sympathy. 

**  Your  friend  Benjamin,''  again  wrote  Madame  de 
Beaumont  to  Joubert,  "  does  all  he  can  to  avoid  being 
forgotten ;  but,  unfortunately,  like  poisonous  reptiles, 
only  to  cause  annoyance.  This  seems  inherent  in  his 
nature,  which  is  impervious  to  softening  influences,  and 
continually  requires  fresh  excitement  as  a  refuge  from 
ennuV^  Unable  any  longer  to  conceal  her  innermost 
thought,  she  ends  by  saying,  *^I  am  miserable  at  being 
obliged  to  witness  the  attraction  that  this  detestable 
man  has  for  a  woman  whom  I  love  so  sincerely." 

Madame  de  Stael  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her,  but  this  made  her  all  the  more 
determined  to  make  up  for  the  intentional  injustice. 

Meanwhile  anxiety  was  more  and  more  increased 
by  the  position  of  public  affairs.  The  Considerations 
compared  the  existing  government  to  Aristo's  giant, 
who  continued  to  fight  without  taking  note  that  he 
was  dead.* 

It  persistently  encouraged  the  work  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  smothered  the  press,  placed  the 
discontented  towns  and  provinces  in  a  state  of  siege, 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations y  xiii.  216. 
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and  got  rid  of  hostile  mandates,  by  the  notorious 
decree  of  the  22nd  Flor^al,  which  partially  annulled 
the  votes  of  forty-nine  departments. 

The  worst  symptom  of  the  corruption  of  the  social 
body  was  to  be  found  in  the  demoralization  of  the 
legal  profession,  which  was  discredited  by  the  igno- 
rant adventurers  drawn  into  its  ranks  through  the 
uncertainties  of  revolutionary  experiment. 

The  Government  appeased  the  voracity  of  its 
adherents  by  two  milliards,  which  had  been  seized  in 
gold,  in  treasure,  in  churches  and  poor  boxes,  in  re- 
quisitions in  Holland,  Belgium,  Grermany,  and  Italy, 
and  had  cost  a  million  lives  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

The  luck  had  turned  of  late.  From  across  the  sea 
had  come  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir. 
Rebellion  against  enforced  institutions  and  against  in- 
tolerable oppression  arose  in  all  the  newly-conquered 
countries.  *^  Artificial  systems  of  government  had 
been  instituted  which  had  incessantly  to  be  wound  up 
to  keep  them  going.*'  f 

An  attempt  to  bring  about  a  rising  in  Ireland  failed 
in  September,  and  the  new  coalition,  of  which  Russia 
was  the  leading  spirit,  gathered  up  all  its  strength. 

When  every  attempt  had  failed  to  separate  Austria 
from  the  coalition,  and  after  a  series  of  fresh  annexa- 
tions in  Italy,  France  issued  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  20th  February,  1799.  A  few  months  later, 
Souvarof's  victories  interrupted  tlie  successes  whicli 
had  protected   the   wretched   administration   of   the 

*  Taine,  Ortgines,  etc.     La  Revolution,  iii.  616-618, 
I  Madame  de  Stapl,  ConsiderationSj  xiii.  217. 
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directory  from  the  attacks  of  its  internal  enemies.  In 
he  midst  of  the  general  indignation,  the  elections  of 
-799  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
nent  of  every  species  of  coercion,  they  ended  in  the 
lefeat  of  the  Government.  Instead  of  a  moderate 
opposition,  as  in  1791,  it  now  had  to  face  a  Jacobin 
aajority,  which  no  concessions  could  reconcile,  and 
rhich  was  restrained  by  no  equivalent  force,  since  the 
xovemment  itself  had  driven  all  other  political  parties 
►ut  of  the  arena. 

At  the  same  time,  by  the  system  of  ballot,  it  had  the 
aisfortune  to  lose  Rewbell,  its  most  energetic  repre- 
entative,  and  Sifeyes  was  elected  to  replace  him.* 
lis  election  was  attributed  on  this  occasion  to  the 
afluence  of  the  Prussian  Court,  advised  at  that  time 
y  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Sieyes  had  for  some  time 
Dpresented  the  Republic  at  Berlin.  He  made  no 
3cret  of  the  contempt  he  entertained  for  his  col- 
ognes, and  was  more  than  ever  possessed  with  the 
lea  not  only  of  inaugurating  a  new  constitution  but 
f  finding  a  new  leader  for  the  disorganized  machinery 
f  the  State. 

In  this  he  was  supported  by  Talleyrand,  who  had 
ad  no  hesitation  as  to  remaining  minister  under  the 
evolutionary  propaganda  of  the  Directory  after  the 
3th  Fructidor,  but  who  eventually  had  been  obliged 
)  retire  for  personal  reasons. 

Even  during  the  transactions  with  Lord  Malmes- 
iry,    subordinate    officials  at     Lille    as  well   as  iu 

*  Gobier,  Memoires,  20 G,  207, 
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London  had  hinted  that  bribes  administered  to 
Barras  and  Talleyrand  would  greatly  simplify  the 
course  of  affairs.  Pitt  had  allowed  these  proposals  to 
pass  unheeded,  assuming,  and  perhaps  really  beUev- 
ing,  that  these  people  were  not  officially  empowered. 
Talle3n:und  found  other  means  for  the  relief  of  his 
monetary  embarrassments.  He  not  only  took  what  he 
wanted  himself,  according  to  the  evil  fashion  of  the 
day,  but  he  also  gave  away  ;  and  afterwards  related 
to  Madame  de  R^musat  that  he  had  lent  100,000 
francs  to  Bonaparte  before  the  Egyptian  expedition.* 
Envoys  from  the  United  States  having  arrived  in 
Paris  not  long  before,  to  complain  of  a  violation  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government, 
Montrond,  St.  Foix,  Andr6  d'ArbelJes,  and  more 
especially  Bellamy,  the  Hamburg  banker,  the  per- 
sonal friends  and  confidants  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  gave  them  to  understand  in  the  same 
way  that  if  the  irritated  Directory  were  to  be 
influenced,  gold  must  not  be  spared.  The  members  of 
the  mission  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  keep 
silence  as  Pitt  had  done;  the  affair  reached  the 
English  press  through  the  American  newspapers; 
Talleyrand  saw  himself  forced  to  offer  a  justification 
of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  disavowed  his  agents, 
whereupon  Bellamy  publicly  replied  that  he  had  only 
acted  on  Talleyrand's  own  instructions.!    The  latter 

*  Madamo  de  Remusat,  Memoires^  i.  109. 

I"  Michaud,  Biographie  Univeraelle^  44,  etc.  Article  upon  Talleyrand. 
Hiatoire  de  Talleyrand, 
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remained  however  in  office  until  the  30th  Prairial. 
The  same  Jacobin  opposition,  which  had  helped  the 
Government,  on  the  18th  Fructidor  to  cleanse  the 
Senate,  now  joined  the  constitutional  opposition 
against  it,  and  assisted  to  remodel  it  on  the  system 
of  the  Terrorists. 

Gohier,  Moulins,  and  Roger  Duces,  insignificant 
but  fanatical  Jacobins,  replaced  Treilhard,  Merlin  de 
Douai,  and  La  Reveill6re-L^peaux.  The  finances 
were  entrusted  to  Robert  Lindet,  the  police  to 
Fouch6.  All  the  influential  posts  in  the  Government 
fell  to  their  adherents;  the  Jacobin  Club  was  re- 
opened under  a  different  name ;  the  speeches  of  1793 
again  resounded  from  the  tribunes  where  Robespierre 
and  Babeuf  were  received  with  acclamations. 

The  course  of  Revolution  seemed  once  again  to 
have  been  turned  to  Terrorism ;  but  the  struggle 
between  the  Extremists,  who  wished  again  to  erect  the 

scaffold,  and  the  Jacobins  of  the  Directory  who  had 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  same  object  by  means  of 
bloodless  persecutions,  gave  an  opportunity  to  their 
opponents  to  destroy  both  parties  immediately  after 
the  30th  Prairial. 

The  inevitable  sequence  of  the  whole  system  was 
that  it  should  eventually  be  destroyed  by  treachery, 
and  not  by  external  attacks. 

Two  members  of  the  old  Directory,  Barras  and 
Sieyes,  had  given  the  Jacobin  party  such  unmis- 
takable proofs  of  their  fidelity  that  it  considered  their 
official  tenure  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  own  security. 
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On  their  part  the  two  directors  cherished  no  delu- 
sions as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  and  were  only  careful  to  employ  the  short 
time  at  their  disposal  before  the  inevitable  break-up 
to  secure  their  own  safety.  "  When  the  ice  breaks," 
said  Si^yes,  the  taciturn,  to  his  colleague  Gohier, 
"clever  steersmen  can  always  avoid  destruction.  A 
crumbling  government  does  not  always  bury  its 
leaders  in  its  ruins."  * 

Talleyrand  thought  exactly  the  same.  He  had 
been  replaced  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  his 
disciple  Reinhardt,  a  Suabian,  now  a  naturalised 
Frenchman,  and  once  a  candidate  in  theology.  Tal- 
leyrand in  this  way  continued  to  have  some  insight 
into  affairs. 

He  thought  it  an  unquestionable  advantage  to  have 
been  dismissed  from  a  government  which  he  con- 
sidered as  ruined ;  and  he  agreed  with  Sifeyes  that 
the  next  coup  d^Stat  would  not  again  serve  the  crowd 
worn-out  criminals,  whose  political  incapacity  and 
personal  debasement  so  entirely  blunted  the  opinion 
they — Talleyrand  and  Sifeyes — entertained  of  mankind, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  motives  in  human  affairs — 
the  necessity  of  being  honoured  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  respected  by  men — was  for  ever  destroyed 
in  them. 

They  calmly  looked  on  whilst  Barras  opened 
communications  with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  promised  to 
support  the  monarchy  in   consideration  of  personal 

•  Gohier,  Memoires^  38. 
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exemption  £rom  punishment  and  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  twelve  millions.*  They  themselves  had  thought 
of  the  candidature  of  German  princes,  of  victorious 
generals,  of  Joubert,  of  Moreau,  of  Bemadotte^  who 
were  all  sounded  by  Sifeyes,  and  warned  that  he  might 
need  their  sword. 

None  of  all  these  plots  became  public,  but  perhaps 
a  kind  of  notion  existed  that  something  decisive  was 
about  to  happen. 

Everyone  felt  however  that  the  Revolution  in  its 
present  phase  was  worn  out,  that  no  one  trusted  its 
leaders,  that  all  promises  were  false,  all  means  of  help 
were  exhausted,  and  that  the  right  of  the  strongest 
alone  survived  all  the  governments  and  legislations 
from  which  men  had  expected  permanent  security 
and  the  realisation  of  their  highest  political  ideals. 

In  the  midst  of  a  general  debasement,  when  things 
occurred  in  open  daylight  which  men  had  formerly 
tried  to  hide  even  from  themselves,  and  shame  was  no 
longer  even  called  by  its  own  name — ^in  the  face  of  all 
the  instincts  let  loose,  of  the  most  brutal  egoism,  of 
revenge  and  cruelty,  of  avarice  and  licentiousness,— 
the  great  dogma  held  by  the  revolutionary  philosophy 
of  the  original  perfection  of  human  nature  must  have 
sounded  like  irony  to  the  traitors  and  like  mockery 
to  those  betrayed. 

The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  had  reached  the 
monarchy  and  the  upper  classes,  but  had  not  done 

*  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Ilistoire  du  Directoire,  i.  398.     Fauche- 
Borel,  Memoires,  ii.  238. 
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away  with  the   crimes  and   mistakes  attributed  to 
them. 

Day  by  day  the  number  increased  of  those  who 
with  Joseph  de  Maistre  were  ready  to  say  that  the 
French  Revolution  had  worked  unmitigated  evil,  or 
to  demand  with  Lally  ToUendal  that  the  man  who 
had  profited  by  it  should  be  shown  to  him. 

As  a  means  of  reformation  the  Revolution  had 
failed.  In  the  face  of  the  general  depression  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  problem  of  progress,  which  it 
had  propounded  and  failed  to  solve,  would  be  put  off 
indefinitely,  if  not  entirely  given  up. 

So  many  crimes  had  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty  that  the  temptation  to  make  liberty  itself 
answerable  for  these  crimes  became  daily  stronger. 
At  such  a  moment  Madame  de  Stael  found  the  courage 
to  remind  her  contemporaries  that  they  still  owed 
allegiance  to  that  ideal  which  no  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment, no  accumulation  of  human  error,  could  overcast ; 
that  they  had  still  done  right  to  repudiate  despotism  and 
desire  liberty  ;  and  that  they  had  not  suffered  in  vain 
in  the  cause  of  that  liberty.  For  nations  may  cease 
to  exist,  but  the  human  race  presses  onward  to  fulfil 
the  aims  it  has  in  view.  It  pursues  an  ever  ascending 
path  through  history.  No  inaction,  were  it  even  to 
last  for  centuries,  no  deviation  from  the  right  track, 
prevents  the  progress  of  the  race,  which  progress  is 
determined  by  intellectual  facts  and  not  by  outward 
circumstances  only. 

The  individual  comes  and  goes ;  the  idea  remains ; 
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and  to  the  help  of  human  wisdom  comes  the  experience 
of  generations,  the  discoveries  of  genius  and  the 
conquests  of  knowledge. 

The  mind  would  be  a  useless  gift  did  it  not  urge 
mankind  to  make  continued  efforts  to  outstrip  its  own 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  begin  by  condemning  our 
thoughts  to  a  retrograde  movement.  It  destroys  hope, 
and  has  nothing  but  remorse  to  offer  in  exchange. 
Our  task  should  rather  consist  in  helping  carefully  to 
build  up  this  future  by  means  of  the  creations  of 
literature  and  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  until  it 
becomes  possible  for  matured  wisdom  to  found  our 
institutions  upon  them. 

Based  upon  reflections  similar  to  the  foregoing 
the  book  On  Literature  came  out,*  and,  following 
this  line  of  thought,  it  endeavoured  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years  to  accomplish  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
reviewing  the  system  of  perfectibility  in  the  history  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  from  the  days 
of  Homer  to  those  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 
examining  into  the  effect  of  republican  institutions 
upon  literary  production. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  and  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive,  met  the  fate  of  all  discussions  origin- 
ating in  previously-determined  propositions.  It  did 
not  judge  facts  inductively,  and  therefore  discarded 
proofs  as  they  lay  outside  the  sphere  to  which  Madame 
de  Stael  had  confined  herself. 

*  Madame  de  Sta^l,  De  la  Litterature  consideree  dans  aes  Rapports 
avec  lea  Inatitutiona  Socialea,  (Euvrea^  iv. 
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Not  in  the  history  of  literature,  even  had  Madame 
do  Stael  been  prepared  to  write  it,  but  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  was  the  answer  sought  to  the 
question  whether  the  human  race  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  development,  whether  generation  after 
generation  followed  each  other  in  vain,  whether  the 
world  was  steadily  and  surely  approaching  the 
ideal  of  reason,  liberty,  and  morality.  It  was  the 
favourite  theory  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  had 
been  developed  in  1751  by  Turgot  with  manly  strength 
and  wise  moderation,  and  as  it  had  been  elevated  by 
J.  J.  Rousseau  into  doctrine  until  Condorcet's  crazy 
enthusiasm  for  common  places  caricatured  it  as  an 
impossible  chimera.* 

A  hundred  years  earlier,  the  profound  thinker,  from 
whose  soul  nothing  was  further  removed  than  the 
optimism  of  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution,  had  given  his  sanction  to  this  concep- 
tion of  progress,  as  follows :  "Each  successive  genera- 
tion of  the  human  race  must  be  considered  as  an 
individual  continuing  and  carrying  forward  the  scheme 
of  self-development.  Those  who  we  falsely  call  the 
ancients,"  adds  Pascal,  "  were  young  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  we  ourselves  have  completed 
their  knowledge  by  our  experience,  and  claim  the 
places  vacated  by  them.'' 

The  results  of  thought  must  always  be  progressive. 

•  Target's  Latin  speech  before  the  Sorbonne,  Dec.  11,  1751. 
Coudorcet,  Esquisse  (Tun  Tableau  Hiatortque  dee  Progres  de  V Esprit 
Humain,  1795.     Published  by  his  widow. 
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**  The  aim  of  mankind  is  the  infinite.'^  *  The  differ- 
ence between  the  views  of  life  held  by  Pascal  and  the 
inferences  drawn  by  these  philosophers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  his  conception  of  progress  is  not  opposed  to,  but 
in  close  agreement  with,  the  precept  which  holds  up  a 
pattern  ever  worth  striving  for,  if  not  always  attainable, 
that  of  being  *'  perfect  even  as  the  Father  in  Heaven 
is  perfect.'^  When  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  the  book 
On  Literature  ^e  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  her  times  on  this  point. 

In  the  intellectual  struggle  for  universal  civilization 
Christianity  appeared  to  her  an  all  important-factor  in 
accomplishing  the  aim  of  history,  in  effecting  a  union 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  Christianity  bowed 
the  corrupt  nations  of  the  south  to  the  yoke  of  duty, 
to  self-sacrifice,  and  to  certainty  in  their  belief. 
Christianity  appealed  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
through  their  tendency  to  melancholy — their  respect 
for  the  past,  their  reverence  for  the  dead.  Its 
divine  laws  consecrated  their  natural  virtues,  their 
love  of  truth,  of  chastity,  the  sanctity  of  their 
promised  word ;  and  it  imposed  tasks  worthy  of  their 
courage.  Henceforward  the  weak  could  threaten  the 
strong,  and  the  darkness  was  lit  up  by  the  dawn  of 
approaching  equality. 

It  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  initiated  family  ties,  and  awakened  sym- 
pathy  for  others.  She  goes  on  to  observe  that  theo- 
logical controversy  prepared  the  way  for  the  exact 

*  Blaise  Pascal,  Feneees. 
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sciences,  and  that  the  greatest  henefit  to  the  mind 
lies  in  the  exchange  from  the  doubt  of  hypotheses  and 
systems  to  strong  scientific  methods  and  mathematical 
certainty.  *  From  his  particular  point  of  view  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  modern  natural 
science  has  said  that  Christianity,  whilst  struggling 
for  unconditional  recognition  in  the  heart  of  man  by 
giving  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  God  who  will 
suffer  no  other  God  besides  liimself,  has  also  estab- 
lished the  conception  that  in  science  all  things  have  an 
identical  origin,  and  thus  it  has  filled  both  martyrs 
and  philosophers  with  the  courage  to  meet  death. t 

Madame  de  Stael  did  not  put  the  questions  whether 
truth  was  the  source  of  this  enthusiasm,  or  whether 
Christianity  had  fulfilled  its  civilising  task  in  virtue 
of  its  Godlike  mission  ;  but  she  indirectly  negatived 
them  by  stating  that  she  considered  the  time  had  now 
come  for  men  to  take  philosophy  as  their  sole  guide 
in  the  future,  seeing  that  its  refined  Deism,  when  freed 
from  priestly  inventions,  most  nearly  resembled 
Christianity  in  its  purest  expression — the  Protestant 
form.t 

She  rejects  the  marvellous,  and  leaves  ethical  pro- 
blems to  be  solved  by  the  religion  of  the  future. 

Madame  de  StaePs  literary  judgment  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  her  theories  in  as  great  a  degree 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Litter ature,  (EuvreSf  iv,  188. 
t  Du  Bois-Rcymond,  Speeches,     First  series.     "The  History  of 
Culture  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  265,  266. 

X  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Utterature^  (Euvres,  iv.  266-268. 
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as  her  religious  beliefs.  In  reviewing  the  Eastern 
world  she  was  obliged  to  prefer  the  Romans  to  the 
Greeks,  because  the  Romans  came  after  the  Greeks, 
and  were  their  heirs,  just  as  in  the  course  of  her 
researches  she  preferred  the  poetry  of  the  northern 
to  that  of  the  southern  nations.  Not  merely  because 
her  system  of  gradual  progress  required  it  to  be  so, 
but  still  more  because  the  intellectual  world  of  the 
Greeks,  having  its  origin  in  the  highest  artistic  ex- 
pression— in  which  individuality  is  subordinate  to 
destiny,  and  in  which  free-will  is  restricted  by  the 
higher  powers — was  further  removed  from  her  than 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  intellect  which,  in  the  days 
of  the  Republic,  was  prepared  by  stoic  virtue  to  rule 
the  world. 

In  Germany,  attracted  by  the  same  problem, 
Frederic  Schlegel  was  more  justified  in  arriving  at 
the  opposite  result  when  he,  the  passionate  disciple 
and  admirer  of  Greek  culture,  sought  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  creations  of  Greek  art  and 
Greek  republican  institutions.*  The  advantage  of 
modem  nations  over  the  ancient  is  established  not 
merely  by  their  increasing  knowledge  but  by  the 
more  copious  development  of  their  inner  life,  in  which 
by  placing  woman  on  an  equality  with  man  even 
love  receives  a  higher  meaning,t  and  the  poetry  is  un- 
folded of  sources  of  inspiration  unknown  to  the  ancient 
world,  such  as  melancholy  and  a  love  of  nature. 

•  L.  Haym,  The  Romantic  School,  186. 

t  Madame  de  Stacl,  De  la  Litterature,  etc.     CEuvreSf  iv.  87,  122. 
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At  that  time  Napoleon  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Ossian.  Madame  de  Stael  committed  the  mistake 
of  reverencing  Macpherson's  bard  as  the  father  of 
northern  poetry.  For  this  she  was  mercilessly  attacked 
by  a  critic  who  failed  to  notice  that  the  book  on 
literature  never  mentioned  the  Spanish  poets  and  had 
scarcely  a  word  to  say  about  Dante. 

When  the  paradoxical  book  appeared,  written  by 
Bettinelli  the  Jesuit,  against  Dante,*  it  is  well  known 
that  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  that  he  appreciated  his 
courage  in  proving  Dante  to  have  been  a  fool,  and 
his  work  a  monstrosity.  The  book  found  a  place  in 
libraries  as  a  curiosity,  but  was  never  read.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1761 ;  nearly  half  a  century  after- 
wards the  greatest  of  the  Christian  poets  remained 
totally  misunderstood  in  the  Q^nie  du  Ohristianisme. 

On  the  other  hand  Madame  de  Stael's  book  opened 
out  entirely  new  paths  to  the  French  public  by  its 
discussions  upon  English  and  German  literature.  She 
had  been  prepared  from  her  youth  upwards  under  the 
parental  roof  for  the  task  of  bringing  together  the 
intellectual  worlds  which  had  hitherto  been  separated. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Voltaire  was  the  first  to 
introduce  his  countrymen  to  an  understanding  of 
Shakespeare.  During  his  residence  in  England  the 
representations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  especially  that 
of  Julitis  CcBsaVy  made  such  an  impression  upon  him, 
that,  on  returning  to  France  in  1730,  he  wrote  his 
drama  of  Brutus y  which  is  strongly  pervaded  by  the 

•  Saverio  Bettinelli,  Lettrea  Virgiliennes, 
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influence  of  Shakespeare.  This  was  followed  by 
another  Juli/ua  Cceaar  and  by  Zaire  in  1732,  in 
which  he  made  use  of  subjects  from  Othello,  and 
added  fresh  materials  without  renouncing  the  essen- 
tial traditions  of  the  classical  drama. 

The  opposition  aroused  by  his  still-hesitating 
attempts  to  reform  the  French  stage  influenced  him 
less  in  restricting  his  efforts  to  the  great  task  of 
making  use  henceforward  of  national  subjects  for 
historical  tragedies  than  the  admiration  for  Shake- 
speare, which  he  had  been  the  first  to  awaken  but 
which  he  now  considered  to  have  become  exaggerated. 

Whilst  De  la  Place,  the  first  French  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  estimated  the  prince  of  English  poets  as 
the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  times,*  Voltaire,  in  the 
preface  to  Semiramia  in  1748,  wrote  that  memorable 
criticism  of  Samlet  in  which  he  fell  into  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  French  dramatic  body,  and  left  it  to 
Lessing  to  open  out  new  paths  to  dramatic  art.  As 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  opposed  a  worship  of  the 
Greek,  he  in  the  same  way  could  have  replied  in 
Xenia*s  words  to  the  admiration  for  Shakespeare : 

"  Freunde,  bedenket  each  wohl  die  tiefere,  kiihnere  Wahrheit 
Laut  za  sagen:  sogleich  stellt  man  sie  Euch  auf  den  Kopf." 

But  as  young  Goethe  observed:  "Voltaire  was 
unable  to  harm  Shakespeare ;  no  smaller  intellect  could 
overcome  a  greater.'* t 

•  Thidire  Anglais,  8  vols.     Paris,  1745-1748. 
t  M.  Bernays,  Der  Junge  Goethe,  i.  56.     Goethe  to  Oefier,  Frank- 
fort, Feb.  14, 1769. 

2c2 
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The  enthusiasm  for  the  English  poet  continued  to 
hold  its  own  for  some  time  longer.  Diderot  admired 
him.  Grimm  victoriously  defended  him  against  Vol- 
taire in  the  Correapondcmce.* 

The  Abb6  Yart  published  eight  volumes  of  prose 
translations  of  English  poets  in  1753.t  La  BibHo- 
thdque  Anglaise,  an  incidental  periodical,  kept  its 
readers  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  England. 
The  poet  Ducis  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputatiou 
by  a  translation  of  Hamlet,  which  was  given  on  the 
French  stage  for  the  first  time  in  1769. 

This   circumstance,  coupled  with  a  second  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  the  essay  Sur  Vart 
dramatique  in   1773,  which  showed  Mercier  to  be 
half  a  century  in  advance  of  French  criticism,  and  also 
attracted  notice  in  Germany,  |  called  forth  a  regular 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Voltaire  against  th 
over-estimation   of  the  great  Englishman  whom  h 
henceforward  designated  as  **  Gilles.^' 

To    him    Condorcet    now    addressed    the    lettes^ 
wherein   he  made  the  remarkable  observation  co 
coming  Necker,  "that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  held  Shakespeare's  tragedies  to 
masterpieces.''  § 

Whilst  Madame  de  Stael  grew  up,  many  held 

•  Grimm,  Correspondance  Littercure,  i.  1776. 

f  Abbd  Yart,  Idee  de  la  Foesie  Anglaise, 

X  Letourneur,  Thedtre  Shakespeare,  1776-1782.  A.  Michic 
Ilistoire  des  Idees  Litteraires  en  France^  i.  272.  S.  Mercier,  iVV 
Versuch  ilher  der  Schauspielkunst,     Leipzig,  Schwickcrt,  1776. 

§  Sainte-Beuve,  Condorcet.     Cauaeries  de  Lundi,  iii.  260. 
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same  opinion  as  Condorcet.  The  reaction  against 
England  was  at  its  height,  and,  just  as  the  French 
refused  to  learn  anything  with  regard  to  politics,  they 
in  like  manner  again  relegated  Shakespeare  to  the 
rank  of  a  barbarian. 

Geffrey,  the  principal  critic  on  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  des  JD^atSy  met  with  no  contradiction  during 
the  days  succeeding  the  Revolution,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  VIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  an  adap- 
tion  of  King  Lear  by  Ducis  which  certainly  closely 
resembled  a  parody,  he  called  Shakespeare  a  charlatan 
good  enough  to  please  the  London  canaille.^  France 
was  so  entirely  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  countries  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  that, 
since  the  first  year  of  the  war,  in  1792,  it  was  com- 
pared by  one  of  its  historians  to  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitary  ocean. 

From  that  period  until  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  connecting  thread  between  the  literature  of 
France  and  that  of  other  nations  was  almost  entirely 
broken. 

The  "  Robbers  "  alone  formed  an  exception,  when 
adapted  by  Marteli^re  and  represented  on  the  stage 
of  the  Marais  Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  1792. 
Otherwise,  with  few  exceptions,  the  French  taste  was 
represented  by  the  views  contained  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Moniteur :  **  The  German  theatre  is  only  just 
l)orn,  and,  to  judge  from  the  translations  which  have 

*  Albert  La  Croix,  llistoire  de  V Influence  de  Shakespeare  sur  le 
Thc&tre  Franqais  jvLsqu^h  no8  jours,     Brussels,  1856. 
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appeared  hitherto,  it  has  only  as  yet  made  formless 
eifforts.  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  French  stage 
to  these  efforts  is  to  invite  it  to  return  to  its  child- 
hood." * 

These  circumstances  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  courage  shown  by  Madame  de  Stael  when  she  pro- 
phesied  to  the  French  the  approaching  victory  of 
the  northern  over  the  Roman  literature ;  of  serious 
thought  over  frivolity ;  of  genius,  not  perhaps  over 
taste,  but  over  conventionality ;  of  true  overflowing 
vitality  over  the  faultless  cold  creations  of  classical 
art  originating  in  fixed  rules.f  Not  that  her  famili- 
arity with  other  countries  was  exhaustive,  or  her 
understanding  of  them  by  any  means  complete. 

Her  admiration  of  Samlet  is  spoilt  by  the  remark 
that  the  piece  contains  ^'  leafautea  de  goUt  lea  plus 
revoltomtea  "  ;  and  even  her  gift  of  divination  missed 
the  conclusive  fact  that  in  these  wondrous  creations 
Shakespeare  had  awakened  not  only  the  first  modem 
characters  on  the  stage,  but  had,  moreover,  put  life 
into  art. 

Nathan  had  been  written  twenty  years  before. 
Lessing  was  dead.  Goethe  had  long  ago  returned 
from  Italy  and  produced  Faust  as  a  fragment,  written 
Taaso  and  Iphigeniaj  and  completed  Wilhelm  Meister. 

SchiUer  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  creative  power 
when  Madame  de  Stael,  stiU  imprisoned  in  the  bonds 
of   Werther,  called  the  history  of   the  German  St 

*  Doberenz,  La  Marteliere,  18.     Moniteur  of  March  27,  1792. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Litterature^  etc.  (EuvreSf  iv.  270,  etc,  2d2» 
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Pretix  **  le  livre  par  excellence  que  possedent  lea  Alle- 
mcmdSi^^  and  bestowed  not  a  word  upon  the  Drama- 
ttbrgiCj  which  would  have  supplied  her  with  the  very 
materials  she  required.* 

It  remains  xmquestionably  to  her  credit  that  she 
indicated  these  Germans,  whose  national  dissensions 
and  political  immaturity  awakened  the  compassion  of 
their  French  oppressors,  as  the  people  who  were  pre- 
paiing  for  liberty  under  the  guidance  of  thought  and 
duty,  and  who  would  prove  worthy  of  it. 

Should  France,  through  unforeseen  trials,  have  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  liberty,  that  hope  would  be 
strengthened  in  Germany  by  the  principles  of  political 
philosophy.  For  the  Germans  understand  better  than 
we  do  the  way  to  improve  and  enlighten  men  and  to 
prepare  the  way  to  conviction.  Whilst  we  in  the 
meantime  have  tried  to  accomplish  everything  by 
force,  and  have  initiated  beginnings  only  to  destroy 
them,  hatred  is  all  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing, 
and  the  adherents  of  liberty  go  among  us  with  heads 
bowed  under  the  double  burden  of  the  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  in  their  name,  and  of  the  slander 
disseminated  against  them.f  She  had  promised  to  hold 
aloof  from  politics;  the  thought,  h-^yever,  thrusts  it- 
self upon  her  that  now,  after  the  x-  /ench  Revolution, 
as  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not 
foreign  but  internal  barbarism  had  overspread  the 
land.     In  the  same  way  that  Christianity  had  bridled 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Litterature^  etc,     (Euvres^  iv.  345. 
t  Ibid.  iv.  862. 
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the  northern  barbarians,  enlightened  philosophy  must 
now  bridle  the  democratic  conquerors,  who,  much  less 
civilized  than  those  they  had  conquered,  had  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  an  over-refined  culture.  But  a  new 
spirit  must  pervade  new  institutions.  That  which 
obtained  justice  in  everyday  life  could  no  longer  be 
shut  out  by  literature.  This  thought  is  made  mani- 
fest in  the  second  part  of  Madame  de  Stael's  book.* 

She  leaves  the  question  undecided,  whether  liberty 
and  equality  are  possible,  whether  they  will  last  in 
France;  but  she  holds  fast  to  the  conviction  that 
literature  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  political  doctrines. 

She  says  that  under  the  monarchy  a  qualified  aris- 
tocracy watched  over  speech  and  taste,  over  refined 
manners  and  conduct  in  social  intercourse. 

Even  Volt^re  admitted  the  propriety  of  making 
the  characters  in  French  drama  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  court.  There  were  none  but  princes  and  heroes 
in  Tragedy ;  citizens  and  peasants  were  relegated  to 
Comedy. 

Eloquence,  restricted  to  the  pulpit  and  academical 
panegyrics,  was  employed  but  seldom  in  the  free  ex- 
change of  opinion  or  criticism  in  parliamentary  assem- 
blies.  Again,  those  who  wrote  books  thought  only 
of  a  select  public  which  desired  not  merely  to  be  in- 
structed but  to  be  amused,  which  would  not  tolerate 
anything  obscure,  which  settled  the  rules  of  taste,  and 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Lttteraturey  etc.     (Eurresj  iv,  Z^2. 
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never  permitted  the  contents  to  make  up  for  the  style. 
Thus  arose  the  classical  style  to  serve  the  classical 
intellect,  the  incomparable  prose  which  was  formed 
during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  monarchy ;  and  its 
influence  proved  more  lasting  than  it  did  itself,  until 
an  exaggerated  development  of  culture  did  harm  to 
its  excessive  refinement,  originality  was  smothei:ed 
by  system,  and  types  replaced  individual  characters, 
which,  being  always  set  in  motion  by  the  same  set  of 
rules,  became  wearisome  in  their  monotony. 

This  development  of  culture  succeeded  in  keeping 
off  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  but  not  the  subtle 
corruption  and  the  analysing  mockery  which  did  not 
spare  the  holiest,  and  which  so  entirely  undermined 
reverence  that  the  chasm  opened  between  the  past  and 
the  present  buried  all  that  was  historical  or  handed 
down  by  tradition.  The  republican  literature,  still 
according  to  Madame  de  Stael,  will  not  have  any  great 
progress  to  show.  The  forcible  introduction  of  the 
popular  element  necessitates  the  toleration  in  speech, 
manners,  and  feeling  of  what  is  expressed  by  an 
entirely  new  word,  vulgarity. 

The  conception  of  equality  is  immeasurably  more 
favourable  to  jealous  mediocrity  than  to  talent.  The 
tyranny  of  ridicule  no  longer  weighs  down  one  who 
sets  himself  against  social  amenities,  but  on  the  other 
liand  the  Revolution  has  engendered  the  cynicism 
which  boasts  of  its  poverty.  The  republican  customs 
must  do  without  the  cheerful  elegance,  the  perfect 
refinement  which  lent  such  a  charm  to  all  the  socied 
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relations  of  aristocratic  society,  but  moral  gain  is 
derived  from  a  political  change,  which  only  recog- 
nises personal  qualities,  and  which  no  class  distinction 
can  save  from  merited  contempt. 

Both  in  the  manners  of  life  and  in  art,  simplicity 
and  merit  are  to  reign. 

In  a  repubUcan  form  of  government  there  is  no 
room  left  for  mockery.  Another  Candide  could  not 
be  written  in  a  state  of  society  which  reposes  on 
mutual  respect.  Only  the  highest  comedy  will 
survive  that  of  Tartuffe^  which  saddens  rather  than 
enlivens,  by  bringing  man's  origined  sinfulness  to 
light,  "Za  m4chanceU  naturelle  a  VhommeP  This  is  a 
remarkable  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Rousseau's 
disciple,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  entirely 
involuntary,  and,  almost  unperceived  by  herself,  un- 
expectedly unhinges  her  whole  system. 

But  what  is  withheld  from  this  republican  literature 
in  cheerfulness  and  artistic  enjoyment  of  life  is 
regained  by  the  incomparably  increased  development 
of  its  psychology,  and  by  its  fresh  and  undisturbed 
communion  with  truth. 

Just  as  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  tragedy  not  only  to 
move  the  soul  but  further  to  strengthen  and  elevate 
it,  so  for  the  future  the  stage  and  literature, 
eloquence  and  politics,  science  and  philosophy,  will 
recognise  that  to  improve  the  moral  system  is  their 
highest  task. 

"  The  comfort  of  a  guiding  Providence  will  suffice 
to  replace  everything  else.     But  where  men  do  not 
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recognise  God  as  the  origin  of  morality  they  are  obKged 
to  give  this  morality  itself  a  godly  character."  * 

This  is  the  main  subject  of  this  remarkable  book, 
which  chanced  to  be  written  both  too  early  and  too 
late.  Too  late,  because  the  political  institutions, 
upon  which  it  founded  the  future  republican  lite- 
rature, were  already  condemned  when  the  book  ap- 
peared, and  a  reaction  had  arisen  against  the  mind 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  no  longer  moved 
within  the  limits  indicated  by  Madame  de  Stael. 
Too  early,  because,  although  still  fettered  by  the 
prejudices  of  classical  tradition,  she  nevertheless 
uttered  thoughts  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  dramatic  poetry, 
that  were  rejected  by  the  contemporary  representa- 
tives of  the  republican  literature  as  dangerous  inno- 
vations. It  was  left  to  the  romantic  school  of  1830  to 
resume  the  struggle  begun  by  Beaumarchais,  Mercier, 
Diderot,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  and  to  conduct  it  to  a 
victorious  termination. 

In  the  course  of  its  researches  this  book  upon 
literature  had  started  so  many  ideas,  and  referred  to 
such  a  variety  of  intellectual  spheres,  that  it  laid  her 
open  to  the  reproach  that  she  only  passingly  alluded 
to  many  of  these  ideas  and  had  not  thought  them 
out.  There  was  a  want  of  strict  method  and  of 
consecutive  arrangement  in  the  book,  and  the  train  of 
thought  appeared  too  subtle  to  be  entirely  true. 

•  Madame  de  Sta^l,  De  la  Litterature^  etc.     (EuvreSj  iv.  542. 
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This  was  the  admitted  opinion  of  her  friends :  of 
Daunou  in  the  ConservateuVj*  in  his  distinguished, 
indulgent,  and  reserved  manner;  the  emphatic  opinion 
of  Guinguen^,  formerly  secretary  in  Necker's  house ; 
and  of  Dr.  Roussel,  a  stranger  from  Montpelier 
as  shown  in  the  Decade  Philoaophiqtiej  in  which 
Claude  Fauriel  also  discussed  the  book  On  Literature 
both  exhaustively  and  cleverly,  and  thereby  came 
into  personal  communication  both  with  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant.!  In  an  article  in  the 
Journal  des  Debate jX  which  had  just  been  started  in 
1799,  by  the  brothers  Bertin,  Hochet,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Madame  de  StaePs,  allowed  praise  to  predominate 
over  blame,  an  isolated  proof  of  favour  in  the  columns  of 
this  journal,  as  the  current  had  set  against  her  in  it,  as 
it  had  done  in  the  Mercure,  with  which  it  was  closely 
connected.  In  both  these  papers,  converts  like  La 
Harpe,  reactionaries  like  Bonald,  victims  of  Fructidor 
like  J.  Michaud,  joined  the  representatives  of  the 
new  literary  criticism  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  order 
and  authority  on  intellectual  grounds,  as  Napoleon 
who  made  use  of  them  did  on  political  grounds. 

•  Taillandier,  Documents  Biographiques  sur  Daunou,  Madame  de 
Stael  a  Daunou,  1800. 

t  Sainte-Beuve,  Madame  de  Stael.  Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Cri- 
tiques Litteraires,  iii.  "  Monsieur  de  Feletz  et  la  Critique  Litteraire 
sous  TEmpire."  Causeries  de  Lundi,  i.  371.  Fauriel,  Portraits  Con- 
temporaitiSf  iv, 

J  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Dehats  which  was  first  published  in 
1789  by  Baudouin,  the  printer  of  the  National  Assembly. 
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This  criticism,  which  turned  against  the  eighteenth 
century  with  the  want  of  moderation  found  in  all 
reactions,  ascribes  the  merit  to  Sainte-Beuve  of 
putting  an  end  to  an  admiration  for  the  obsolete^  and 
of  having  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
numerous  followers,  worthless  as  all  stragglers,  after 
philosophy. 

At  their  head  stood  four  very  different  individuals. 
The  Abb6  Geofiroy,  a  learned  man  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  unscrupulous  insolence  in  his  views,  undertook 
the  theatncalfeuilletony  which  had  immense  success, 
and  was  soon  as  much  feared  as  it  was  read.  He  and 
his  relentless  pen  are  immortalised  in  the  epigram, 

"  Nous  venons  de  perdre  Qeoflfroy." 

«  H  est  mort  ?  "     "  Ce  soir  on  Hnhume." 
"  De  quel  mal  ?  "     **  Je  ne  sais."     "  Je  le  devine,  moi ; 
L'imprudent,  par  m^garde,  aura  suce  sa  plume." 

Dussault,  an  elegant  and  correct  writer,  never 
exceeded  mediocrity,  and  occasionally  enlivened  it  in 
literature. 

Hoffmann,  a  man  of  singular  merit,  whose  dis- 
interestedness was  a  byword,  and  who  was  without 
the  slightest  feeling  for  poetry,  relentlessly  persecuted 
every  species  of  charlatanism,  but  did  not  always 
recognise  real  talent  and  originality. 

Feletz,  a  priest  like  Geoffrey,  and  a  victim  to 
religious  persecution  because  of  his  refusal  to  take 
the  Oath,  was  nevertheless  the  only  one  in  the  circle 
who  kept  himself  free  from  bitterness,  refrained  from 
all  personed  attacks,  and,  in  his  well-bred  amiable 
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manner,  preserved  the  tone  of  good  society  even  in 
mockery  and  denunciation.* 

These  leaders  in  the  field  of  criticism  were  followed 
by  Fiev6e,  (Bonaparte's  correspondent),  and  after- 
wards by  Fontanes  and  his  friend  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
who  was  also  Joubert's  friend.  The  battle  was  much 
more  a  question  of  philosophy  and  politics  than  of 
style,  and  the  opposing  elements  of  the  day  were 
again  aroused  in  literary  feud. 

The  fate  of  the  book  On  Literature  was  decided  in 
the  eyes  of  this  tribunal  from  the  moment  that  it 
ceased  to  repudiate  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Instead  of  the  via  media  which  it  recommended, 
the  new  generation  which  had  arisen  with  the  dawning 
century  pressed  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 

With  systematic  prejudice,  Bonald  had  already 
declared,  in  1796,  that  literary  genius  could  only  be 
successfully  cultivated  under  a  monarchy,  f  Madame 
de  Stael,  on  the  contrary,  asked  for  the  establishment 
of  republican  literature  on  the  ground  of  republican 
institutions,  but  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  her  book  these  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Dussault 
declared  in  the  Mercure  that  the  book  should  be 
suppressed.  J       In  the  columns   of  the  same  paper 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  **  Monsieur  de  Feletz  et  la  Critique  Litte'raire  sous 
I'Empire."  Cauaeries  de  Lundi,  i. 871.  Merlet,  "Monsieur  de  Feletz." 
Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes,  October,  1883. 

I  Bonald,  Theorie  du  Pouvoir,  1796. 

:|:  Merlet,  '^Monsieur  de  Feletz."  Revue  dea  Deux  MondeSy  October, 
1883. 
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Fontanes  joined  in  criticising  the  advocate  of  per- 
fectibility, ^'who  nevertheless  continuously  burst  into 
complaints  concerning  her  personal  experiences,  and 
had  only  condemnation  to  bestow  upon  the  present."* 
The  article  closed  with  a  postscript  of  historical 
importance : — 

^^  Just  as  these  lines  were  going  to  press,  chance 
acquainted  me  with  a  work,  still  unpublished,  which, 
under  the  title  Concerning  the  Moral  and  Poetical 
Advantages  of  the  Christian  Meligionj  treats  of  some 
of  the  same  questions  discussed  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  of  which  portions  deserve  quotation.'^ 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  unknown  author  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Fontanes  on  the  subject  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  her  book.  *^  You  know,''  he  wrote,  "that 
my  mania  is  to  see  Jesus  Christ  in  all  things,  just 
as  Madame  de  Stael  sees  perfectibility.  You  also 
know  that  the  philosophers  hold  that  intellectual 
superiority  is  not  the  strong  point  in  us  pious 
people.     I  may  be  called  a  Capuchin  but  you  know 

that  Diderot  liked  the  Capuchins At  times 

Madame  de  Stael  almost  declares  herself  to  be  a 
Christian.  But  philosophy  soon  obtains  the  upper 
hand  again.  When  she  gives  way  to  her  natural 
feeling  she  throws  her  whole  soul  into  it,  but  the 
need  to  argue  immediately  resumes  its  empire.  The 
heart  is  silenced,  and  the  whole  book  comes  before 
us  as  a  singular  mixture  of  truth  and  error 

•  Fontanes,  (Euvres,  Paris,  1839,  with  a  preface  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
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With  reference  to  love,  Madame  de  Stael  has  analysed 
Phaedra.  Her  remarks  are  full  of  discernment,  and 
show  that  the  student  has  understood  her  subject. 

Had  I  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance  I 

should  say  to  the  authoress,  ^  You  are  without  doubt 
a  woman  of  superior  intellect.  Your  capabilities  are 
great,  and  your  ideas  are  often  seductive.  Never- 
theless your  book  is  far  from  being  what  it  might 
have  been.  Its  style  is  monotonous,  arid  laden 
with  metaphysical  expressions.  The  sophistry  of  its 
ideas  is  repellent,  the  learning  is  insufficient,  the 
heart  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  opinions.  Your  talent 
is  only  partially  unfolded,  and  is  smothered  in  philo- 
sophy  '      I  would  speak   somewhat  in  these 

terms  to  Madame  de  Stael  concerning  her  reputa- 
tion as  an  authoress.  Then  I  would  add :  *  You  do 
not  appear  to  be  happy.  You  often  complain  in 
your  book  that  your  sentiments  are  misunderstood, 
and  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  souls  of  some  are 
condemned  to  solitude.  If  that  is  the  grief  that 
distresses  you,  religion  alone  can  cure  you,  but  phi- 
losophy will  never  fill  the  void  in  your  days,  for  who 
has  ever  been  able  to  fertilize  the  desert  without 
water?''' 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  author  of  the  O^nie 
du  Christianisme,  but  the  book  had  not  as  yet 
appeared.  His  name  was  known  to  few.  Madame 
de  Stael  was  annoyed  by  this  manner  of  criticism, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  Neither  her 
character    nor  her  writings,   she  considered,   could 
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explain   the   bitterness    of    the   discussion  that  had 
arisen  against  her.* 

Fontanes  admitted  that  it  had  exceeded  bounds, 
and  changed  his  tone  with  the  remark  that  the  lack 
of  style  in  the  authoress  of  the  book  upon  litera- 
ture was  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  always  wrote 
as  if  she  were  carrying  on  a  conversation.  "  Those 
who  listen  to  her  can  only  praise  her.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand her  when  I  blamed  her/'  Atala^  or  the 
Love  of  Two  IndianSy  appeared  in  1801,  and  the 
preface  to  it  contained  the  words,  "  I  am  told  that 
a  celebrated  woman  is  annoyed  by  passages  in  the 
letter  I  addressed  to  her.  If  I  have  offended  it 
means  that  I  have  gone  too  far,  and  that  my  words 
should  be  withdrawn ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  possible 
for  an  unknown,  solitary  hand  to  inflict  small  vexa- 
tions upon  Madame  de  Stael,  upon  whom  are  bestowed 
such  a  brilliant  existence  and  such  great  talent.'' 

This  time  the  author  signed  himself,  "Chateau- 
briand," and  the  French  Romantic  school  came  to  life 
witli  Atala.  The  woman  had  expected  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Future  to  arise  from  calm  reflection,  from 
learned  research  ;  she  thought  it  would  result  from  a 
combination  of  patriotic  idealism  and  philosophical 
contemplation  of  the  world. 

The  poet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  gave  a  spontaneous 
work  of  art,  the  outcome  of  youthful  fiery  enthusiasm, 
and  not  of  theoretical  ideas. 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  De  la  Litterature,  etc.  Prtface  de  la  seconde 
edition,  Gi^uvres  completes,  iv.  24. 
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But  the  authoress  of  the  book  On  Literature  was 
far  superior  to  him,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  did 
not  deny  the  race  from  whence  she  sprang. 

For  Chateaubriand,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  was  a 
true  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  in 
this  character  could  he  triimiph.  All  the  weapons 
he  offered  to  the  religious  reaction  were  forged  in  the 
armoury  of  philosophy.  He  might  for  the  moment 
call  him  self  sincerely  and  emphatically  the  ^  ^  disciple 
of  Jesus/^  but  to  the  end  he  remained  the  son  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau. 

In  his  most  persuasive  utterances  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  language  of  conviction,  but  of  passion; 
and  the  great  school  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
looked  seriously  at  religion,  would  have  rejected 
his  rhetoric  and  would  never  have  recognised  the 
Christianity  it  professed. 

Chateaubriand's  important  but  scarcely  -  noticed 
Essay  upon  Revolutions j  which  he  wrote  in  1794  and 
published  in  1797,*  was  nothing  but  a  protest  against 
these.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  historically  that  the 
life  of  nations  moves  in  concentric  circles,  that  in  the 
words  of  Solomon  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  that  virtue  and  vice  represent  a  total  that  remains 
unchanged.  Chance  caused  a  copy  of  the  Essay 
to  reach  the  library  of  Sainte-Beuve,  revised  with 
marginal  notes  in  Chateaubriand's  own  hand,  between 
1797  and  1798. 

*  Chateaubriand,  Essai  sur  lea  Revolutions  Anciennes  et  Moderne$) 
considerees  dans  leur  rapport  avec  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  Londres, 
1797.     (Unprinted.) 
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In  these  notes  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  confesses  to  a  deistic  fataUsm.* 

The  Essay  closes  with  an  eloquent  apotheosis  of 
the  primeval  forest  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  child 
of  nature,  whom  he  has  seen  unpunjshed,f  and  to 
whom  he  exclaims,  "  Child  of  nature !  Thou  alone 
teachest  me  to  be  proud  of  my  dignity  as  a  man. 
Thou  knowest  not  what  it  is  to  be  dependent. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  meaning  of  abasing  thyself 
before  the  great,  or  of  bowing  to  the  popular  idol. 
What  carest  thou  for  our  arts,  our  luxuries,  our  towns  ? 
To  thee  belongs  the  forest,  and  the  oaks  meet  above 
thy  head.'' 

He  recommends  the  reader  to  fly  from  civilisation. 
A  night  in  a  Canadian  hut  will  teach  him  how  blest 
is  liberty.  In  this  essay  there  is  also  praise  of  Emile^ 
of  which  with  one  reservation  he  speaks  in  glowing 
terms.  Chateaubriand  explains  that  if  he  had  been 
his  contemporary  he  would  certainly  have  been  Jean 
Jacques'  disciple,  but  he  would  have  implored  his 
master  to  be  silent. 

For  not  in  vain,  he  says,  did  Pythagoras  and  the 
priestly  castes  in  the  East  treat  their  religion  as 
Arcana.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  piling-up  ruins. 
The  harmless  penates  which  comfort  those  in  sorrow 
are  more  useful  to  men  than  the  books  of  the  philo- 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundty  x.  Chateaubriand  et  son 
Groupe  Litteraire  sous  V Empire,  i.  157-161. 

t  Alexandre  Vinet,  Etudes  sur  la  Litt&ature  Fran^aise:  "  Chateau- 
briand/' 
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sophers,  which  cannot  dry  tears.  Only  a  sceptic  could 
say  this.  When  Chateaubriand  wrote  the  Essay  he 
was  far  from  being  a  Christian.  But  what  he  indi- 
cated by  these  words  was  afterwards  formulated  into 
a  theory,  and,  greatly  by  means  of  this  influence,  it 
remained  a  characteristic  feature  of  political  Catho- 
licism, especially  of  French  political  Catholicism,  and 
of  the  alliance  desired  between  the  throne  and  the 
altar.  The  theory  was,  that  the  crowd  was  to  believe 
whateverit  could,  always  admitting  that  an  intellectual 
aristocracy  was  to  believe  whatever  it  chose. 

The  people  require  religion  as  society  requires  the 
police.  Religion  is  the  safety  valve,  necessary  to  the 
highly-charged  atmosphere  of  modem  times. 

With  the  same  absolute  scepticism,  Chateaubriand 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  monarchy  just  as  he  had 
pleaded  that  of  religious  feeling.  He  upheld  it  from 
class-feeling  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  from  sympathy 
for  its  tragic  fate,  and  still  more  from  contempt  for 
those  who  had  taken  its  place,  and  from  instinctive 
dislike  to  the  Utopia  of  equality. 

But  this  soldier  of  Cond6  could  say  truly  in  speak- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  1792,  that  he  had  returned 
from  the  American  woods  to  risk  his  life  for  a  cause 
to  which  he  was  indifferent.  ^*  From  my  youth 
upwards  my  lack  of  political  opinions  has  displeased 
every  one,"  he  says  in  the  M4moires  d* outre 
Tombe.* 

•  Chateaubriand,  Memoives  (Toutre  Tombed  ii.  106;  viii.  54. 
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In  the  Essay  he  called  himself  theoretically  an 
adherent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  ho 
added,  if  it  were  to  be  practically  carried  out  man- 
kind would  be  obliged  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature, 
and  to  wander  naked  through  the  woods.  Therefore  a 
moderate  form  of  government  is  doubtless  the  best 
for  civilized  people,  whose  artificially-fostered  require- 
ments and  motives  also  require  artificial  restraint.* 
He  called  himself  Republican  from  inclination,  Bour- 
bonist  from  duty,  Royalist  from  common  sense,  t 

When  the  monarchy  was  restored  it  found  a 
dangerous  councillor  in  Chateaubriand,  and  an 
awkward  friend.  On  joining  the  Opposition,  if  he 
wanted  to  bridle  a  minister  he  aimed  too  high  and 
shook  the  throne.  He  next  shared  the  fate  of  his 
king,  did  homage  to  him  in  banishment,  and,  not 
without  secret  gratification,  he  announced  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  order,  and  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
democracy,  in  his  literary  testament.J 

However  faulty  might  be  Chateaubriand's  philo- 
sophy, and  however  lukewarm  his  monarchical  creed, 
he  all  the  more  clearly  and  sharply  recognised  the 
need  of  the  times.  He  was  aware  that  he  and  his 
poetical  instinct  were  alike  superfluous  in  the  wild 

•  Chateaubriand,  J^Jwat  aur  lea  Revolutions^  \  partie,  chap,  vi . ;  2 
partie,  chap.  iii. 

■f  Lord  Fielding,  "  Conversations  de  Cliateaubriand."  Recue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  1834,  574;  and,  agreeing  with  it:  Marccllus,  Chateau^ 
briand  et  son  I'emps,  30G. 

J  Cliateaubriand,  "  L'Avcnir  du  Monde/*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondesy 
1834,  232. 
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rage  for  disturbance,  and  in  the  cold  overstrained 
reasoning  then  prevalent ;  that  nothing  could  avail  but 
a  return  into  his  own  heart,  communion  with  the 
past,  absorption  in  nature,  interpretation  of  life  by 
means  of  art,  education  by  means  of  poetry. 

Chateaubriand  knew  nothing  of  Germany.  His 
glance  had  not  penetrated  across  the  Rhine,  as 
Madame  de  StaePs  had  done,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  constant  and  unconscious 
agreement  between  his  work  and  that  of  the  German 
Romantic  school. 

The  muse  of  both  is  replete  with  the  Greek  classical 
spirit.  Ataltty  the  second  of  his  creations,  has  been 
called  an  antique  work  of  art ;  and  the  most  complete 
among  his  prose  fictions,  the  epic  of  The  Martt/rs,  is 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  Hellenism.* 

In  many  points  the  German  theological  students  of 
the  Romantic  school,  who  rescue  the  treasure  of  con- 
fiding piety  from  the  shipwreck  of  belief,  and  call 
their  religion  that  *'  of  the  heart,'*  resemble  the  author 
of  the  Essay  J  who  treats  religion  as  a  matter  of  feeling, 
and  who  asks  the  sceptic  whether  he  never  has  gazed 
towards  Heaven  through  tears,  f  None  of  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  the  German  Romantic  school 
had  penetrated  Chateaubriand.     Fichte's  definition  of 

•  See  Marcellus  upon  Chateaubriand's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.     Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps.     Paris^  1859. 

t  Chateaubriand,  Essai  Historique  sur  les  Revolutions,  etc.  2ine 
partie,  chap.  xxxi.  and  repeated  nearly  word  for  word  in  the  Genie  du 
Christ ianisme.  Ire  partie,  livre  v.  chap.  2. 
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the  world  as  the  tangible  subject-matter  of  our  duty, 
and  the  unconditional  command  to  transform  this 
«7orld  into  a  constantly  growing  and  ideal  kingdom  of 
liberty,  he  had  hesitatingly  repudiated.  But  he  all 
the  more  unhesitatingly  agreed  with  the  aesthetic 
doctrine  of  the  school.  Instead  of  the  illuminating 
Influence  of  reason  alone,  he  also  required  that  the 
whole  being  of  man,  in  its  completeness  and  ever- 
progressive  necessity  for  expression,  with  the  constant 
enduring  demand  of  the  heart  for  moral  perfection, 
should  receive  recognition. 

That  this  could  only  be  acquired  by  means  of 
religion  considered  as  the  highest  department  of  ethics 
he  had  acknowledged  before  the  turning-point  of  his 
life  occurred.  On  the  1st  July,  1798,  his  mother  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  consequence  of  the  maltreat- 
ment to  which  she  had  been  subjected  whilst  in 
prison,  after  losing  several  of  her  children  on  the 
scaffold.  In  her  last  moments  she  charged  one  of  her 
daughters,  in  her  name,  to  bring  her  son  Francois 
Rend  back  to  the  faith — from  the  errors  of  his  youth. 
This  sister  had  already  joined  her  mother  in  Heaven 
when  her  letter  reached  him.  This  double  loss 
pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  emerged  -from  the 
moral  crisis,  acknowledging  that  he  had  wept  and 
believed.* 

Only  those  who  neither  understood  the  nature  of 
the  man  nor  the  soul  of  the  poet  despised  the  motives 
leading  to  this  change. 

*  Chateaubriandy  (Euvres,  i,    Preface  de  T^dition  de  1826^ 
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Others  were  irresistibly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  entirely  sincere  at  the  time  it  occurred. 
Chateaubriand's  conversion  did  not  lay  hold  of  the 
inner  man  or  alter  it :  but  tlie  artistic  nature  was 
for  ever  and  entirely  won  over.  Later  on,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not,  the  result  left  him  as  completely 
bound  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross  as  others  who  were 
bound  by  conviction. 

Le  OSnie  du  Christianisme  came  out  in  1802,  at 
the  moment  when  peace  had  once  again  been  re- 
established in  religious  matters,  with  ringing  of  bells 
and  sounding  of  trumpets  as  the  resurrection  hymn  of 
the  triumphant  Church.  But  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  times  of  perse- 
cution, when  as  yet  there  was  no  dawn  to  herald  the 
return  of  day.  Religion  appeared  to  the  author  in 
the  glory  of  martyrdom,  its  garments  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  family,  and  cleansed  from  the  dross  of 
worldliness  and  the  madness  of  power  by  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  its  children.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Chateaubriand  that  he  recognised  its  majesty  under 
its  poor  attire,  and  unhesitatingly  yielded  his  homage.* 
He  wrote  no  challenge  against  the  existing  state  of 
things,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre.  He  did  not  give 
himself  up  like  Bonald  to  the  false  argument  that 
the  religious  and  political  problem  would  be  solved 
by  going  back  upon  the  past.      There  was  no   dis- 

*  Cliatcaubrinnd,  Lettres  a  Fontanea.  Londres,  Oct.  25,  1791). 
Sainte-Bcuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  LUteraire  sous  VEmpm, 
i.  171. 
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crepancy  between  his  religious  creed  and  the  political 
creed  of  1789.  He  described  himself  as  one  whose 
merits  rested  upon  certificate  of  baptism,  and  as  a 
Christian,  not  unaware  of  his  shortcomings,  not 
setting  himself  up  as  a  model ;  as  no  persecutor,  in- 
quisitor, or  slanderer  of  his  brethren,  as  one  who 
explained  the  Gospel  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  suffered  and  not  in  the  interests  of  despotism, 
and  as  one  who  would  not  give  up  his  faith  until 
Christianity  was  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
liberty.* 

These  words  belong  to  a  later  period,  when  doubts 
were  loudly  expressed  as  to  whether  Chateaubriand 
in  the  twenties  held  the  same  views  as  the  apologist 
of  1801. t  Their  substance  explains  the  charm,  how- 
ever, that  the  Q^nie  du  Chrislianisme  worked  upon 
the  feelings.  The  gospel  to  which  he  wished  men  to 
submit  was  especially  a  gospel  of  liberty.  |  Agreeing 
with  him  upon  the  cardinal  point,  they  quietly  per- 
mitted demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  relegated  to  the  background,  that  its 
aesthetic  beauties  might  bo  revealed.  He  places  the 
reflections  of  the  understanding  against  the  demands 
of  the  heart.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  only  an 
extraordinary  genius  could  make  what  was  old  appear 

•  Chateaubriand,  (Euvrea,  i.     Preface  de  T^dition  do  1826. 
t  Baron  de  Viirolles,  jMemoires,  note  c.  Chateaubrtandfii.  46Gm4G7 , 
J  Villcniain,  Tm  Tnbune  JUoderne,  Chateaubriand y  sa  Vie,  ses  ^cn'ts, 
Ire  partie,  554.     Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d^ outre  Tombe^  xi.  448. 
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new,  and  bring  to  life  that  which  was  supposed  to  be 
dead.  Chateaubriand  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
task.  It  was  not  an  exaggeration  to  compare  his 
literary  achievement  with  the  political  achievement  of 
Napoleon,  when  the  altar  was  once  again  raised.  The 
genius  of  the  statesman  united  with  that  of  the  poet 
in  acknowledging  that  a  nation  without  faith  was  in 
a  state  of  decadence. 

With  the  instinct  of  a  ruler,  Napoleon  restored 
public  worship.  With  the  intuition  of  the  poet,  which 
was  distinctly  recognised  by  Napoleon,  Chateaubriand 
contributed  the  aesthetic  glorification  of  Christianity.* 
He  soothed  the  longing  for  ideal  joys  which  Madame 
de  Stael  expresses  in  the  words,  "  Give  us  back  the 
delights  of  admiration."  f 

The  method  he  employed  in  accomplishing  this 
may  again  be  compared  with  the  German  Romantic 
school.  In  its  first  philosophic-poetical  phase  it 
indicated  that  its  aim  and  object  was  to  create  en- 
tirely new  images,  by  co-mingling  the  realm  of 
phantasy  and  thought. 

It  borrowed  its  ethical  idealism,  its  high  concep- 
tion  of  liberty  and  responsibility,  its  teaching  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  will  and  of  the  binding  law  of  duty, 
from  Kant  and  Fichte.  Schelling  led  it  to  nature  as 
the  visible  spirit;  he  gave  it  philosophical  expression 
and  future  scientific  importance. 

*  Napoleon  on  Chateaubriand,  in  Gourgaud  et  Montholon,  quoted 
by  Marcellus,  Chateaubriand  et  son  TempSy  284,  285. 
t  Madame  do  Stael,  ReJlexion$  sur  la  Paix, 
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The  aesthetic  doctrine  and  the  adaptive  talent  of 
the  brothers  Schlegel  brought  the  German  Romantic 
school  into  touch  with  foreign  literature,  with  a  cos- 
mopolitan direction  of  thought,  and  gave  it  individual 
and  historical  insight. 

Tieck,  a  fantastic  impromaatore^  revived  the  poetry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  German  folk-lore,  and  in 
his  Sternhald  gave  the  first  example  of  romantic  art. 
Novalis,its  poet  and  prophet,  contributed  the  element  of 
reconciled  suflFering  and  religious  enthusiasm  in  songs 
that  will  endure  for  ever,  and  in  a  romance  entitled 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen^  which,  considered  both  as 
a  personal  description  and  as  a  glorification  of  poetry, 
was  as  fragmentary  as  the  existence  of  the  poet,  com- 
bining the  enjoyment  of  life  with  a  longing  for  death, 
and  merging  earthly  into  heavenly  love.  Something 
of  each  of  these  elements  of  German  romance  is  to  be 
found  in  Chateaubriand.  Just  as  the  poetry  of  the 
German  school  was  pervaded  by  philosophy,  religion 
pervaded  the  poetry  of  Chateaubriand,  and  joined  the 
ancient  to  the  Christian  spirit.  With  full  justice 
Fontanes  might  exclaim  to  him, 

"  Centre  toi  du  people  critique 
Que  peut  Tinjaste  opinion  ? 
Tu  retrouvas  la  muse  antique 
Sous  la  poussiere  podtique 
Et  de  Solyme  et  d'llion." 

The  merit  of  this  revival  was  due  to  others  besides 
Homer  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Chateaubriand 
called  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  lists  against 
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the  intolerance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  proved  its 
superiority,  and  reinstated  literary  tradition. 

Although  he  was  not  a  learned  man,  many  vital 
innovations  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  received 
their  first  decisive  impulse  from  him,  and  he  invented 
tastes  which  have  grown  into  new  sciences.  His 
admiration  for  Gothic  architecture  first  gave  rise  to 
Christian  archaeology.  The  Franks  of  the  Martyrs 
were  the  precursors  of  the  Franks  of  Augustin  Thierry. 
Comparative  mythology  and  comparative  philology 
embraced  the  ancient  and  modern  world  in  its  grasp 
and  opened  up  the  East.*  The  reaction  of  the  his- 
toric view  against  the  ideal  of  abstract  reason  leads 
in  France  to  Chateaubriand,  in  Germany  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Romantic  school.  In  one  respect  he  had 
an  advantage  over  them. 

That  which  the  German  Protestants  acquired  arti- 
ficially, offered  itself  naturally  to  the  French  Catholic, 
and  was  gilded  by  the  remembrance  of  home  and  child- 
hood, inseparable  from  the  picture  of  the  old  feudal 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  where  he  had  grown 
to  manhood,  in  natural  connection  with  all  the 
impressions  of  his  youth  and  his  first  fantastic  dreams. 
In  unbroken  religious  tradition,  Chateaubriand  found 
that  which  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Schellin  missed  in 
modem  poetry,  when  they  said  that  it  lacked  the 
support  which  the  ancients  had  found  in  mythology, 
and  when  they  endeavoured,  upon  the  principles  of 
Spinoza  and  of  natural  philosophy,  to  restore  a  similar 

*  Nisard,  Iliaioire  de  la  Litterature  Fran^ise/u  529,  etc 
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mythological  apparatus  ;*  whilst  Tieck  struck  out  an 
easier  course  and  quieted  the  longing  for  religion  by 
mysticism  and  a  poetical  interpretation  of  the  Catholic 
legends. 

This  tendency  towards  Catholicism,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  which  in  German  romance  may  be  traced  to 
the  Letter  from  a  young  German  'Painter^  written 
from  Rome  in  1798,f  still  contains  something  forced 
and  unnatural.  Only  in  the  Spiritual  Songs  of 
Novalis  does  it  appear  as  a  necessity  to  his  nature,  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  soul  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
enthusiasm. 

As  regarded  the  rest  of  the  Romantic  school  of  the 
second  epoch  it  did  not  get  beyond  poetical  scenery, 
an  accumulated  frame-work  of  towns  and  domes,  fir- 
trees  and  solitary  places  of  visions  and  apparitions, 
often  brilliant  and  dignified,  but  still  oftener  merely 
frivolous.  Neither  did  Chateaubriand  despise  legends, 
for  he  also  was  dominated  by  the  aesthetic  belief  that 
truth  is  more  often  conveyed  by  what  is  beautiful 
than  by  what  is  good.  But,  once  he  had  openly 
confessed  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity,  it  led  him 
back  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  child  to  its  mother 
or  a  wanderer  to  his  home.  The  conflict  of  the 
German  between  the  religious  and  the  national  past 
was   spared  to   the   Frenchman.     The  principal   of 

♦  F.  Schlegel,  Speech  upon  Mythology  by  Haym.  The  Romantic 
School,  693,  etc. 

t  Haym,  The  Romantic  School,  120.  The  letter  was  composed  by 
Tieck  and  Wackenroder. 
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hononr,  *^the  great  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
awakener  of  bravery  and  love,"  which  Schlegel 
considered  to  be  so  disdainfully  treated  by  an 
enlightened  age,*  was  to  the  Breton  nobleman  an 
inheritance  of  the  old  race. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  in  part  to  explain 
the  superiority  of  Chateaubriand's  form  of  production, 
which,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Romantic 
school,  was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  poetical  expres- 
sion in  romance.f 

Tieck,  the  most  productive  poet  of  that  school, 
tried  to  express  its  essence  in  fantastic  sentimentality, 
but  never  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  art. 
Novahs  represented  the  romantic  and  metaphysical 
school  which  in  Seinrich  von  Ofterdingen  lost  itself 
in  symbols,  and,  when  compared  to  the  clear  and 
natural  style  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  uttered  its  own  con- 
demnation. Friedrich  Schlegel  compromised  himself 
by  JOtwindey  and  Schleiermacher  lowered  himself  by  the 
admission  which  was  meant  to  be  appreciative,  *'that 
nowhere  was  love  so  described  as  in  this  book." 

But  Chateaubriand's  work  must  be  compared  with 
that  of  Goethe  and  Rousseau,  and  not  with  those 
productions  of  German  romance,  if  we  are  to  deter- 
mine its  value.  In  glowing  colour  and  rich  breadth 
Atala  surpassed  the  much-talked-of  descriptions  of 
nature  in  the   Nouvelle  H^loise.     It  was  an    epic 

♦  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Readings  in  Berlin,  1802-1808.     History  oj 
Poetry.     Haym,  The  Romantic  School^  795. 

t  Haym,  "  F.  Schlegel."  The  Romantic  School,  261,  etc. ;  688,  etc. 
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equal  to  Bemardin  de  Samt-Pierre's  idyll,  in  which 
passion  resounded  through  the  soul  as  the  hurricane 
through  the  primeval  forest.  Heni  has  been  called 
a  Werther  after  the  Revolution.*  Disappointed, 
melancholy,  passionate,  and  distinguished,  he  lived 
through  the  experiment  which  was  to  bring  about  a 
better  system  in  the  world,  and  knew  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  it.  Without  faith,  and  consequently  with- 
out any  purpose,  although  not  incapable  of  action,  he 
took  comfort  in  his  own  suffering  like  the  great 
artist  who  was  immortalized  by  him. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  smallest  part  of  his  power 
of  attraction  that  Chateaubriand  -  R6n6,  the  son  of 
the  Crusaders,  was  a  thoroughly  modern  man  of  such 
sharply-defined  personality  that  the  men  of  the  times 
recognised  themselves  in  the  type  he  personified. 
This  type,  stormy  and  melancholy,  selfish  and  heroic, 
did  not  stand  high  enough  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  for  Chateaubriand's 
religion  was  not  more  binding  than  Rousseau's 
morality. 

In  May,  1800,  he  had  returned  from  London  to 
Paris,  and  was  there  received  by  Fontanes,  who  in- 
troduced him  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Joubert  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont.  The  latter,  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  judicially  separated  from 
her  husband  a  short  time  previously,  and  lived  in  a 

*  G.  Brandes,  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  Prin- 
cipal Cun-entSf  i.  40.  Georges  Sand,  "  Rene,  in  the  Essay  upon  Ober- 
mann.**    Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes^  1833,  679. 
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small  Louse  in  the  Rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  where 
with  the  above  named  she  received  Chenedoll6, 
Gueneau  de  Mussy,  and  subsequently  Bonald,  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  and  Madame  de  Stael  when  she  was  in 
Paris.  From  the  moment  Chateaubriand  entered 
Madame  de  Beaumont's  intimate  circle,  which  was  open 
to  him  through  his  literary  friends,  he  permanently 
won  her  affection.  In  April,  1801,  Atala  appeared,  and 
no  sarcasm  or  parody  could  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
In  the  same  spring,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
Beaumont  occupied  a  solitary  house  in  the  country, 
not  far  from  Paris,  where  he  finished  the  GSnie  du 
Christianmne.  He  had  been  married  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  had  never  seen  his  wife  since.  A  meeting 
with  her  was  arranged  before  his  book  appeared. 
Then  he  returned  to  Madame  de  Beaumont.  She,  whose 
natural  sentiment  for  the  harmony  of  language  had 
been  heightened  to  Attic  refinement  by  her  intercourse 
with  Andr6  Ch^nier,  again  found  delusive  strength  to 
help  her  friend  in  the  last  revision  of  a  work  the 
success  of  which  she  lived  to  see.  She  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  so  that  she 
might  not  die  without  seeing  him  once  again.*  Ten 
years  later  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
to  end  in  a  romantic  encounter  in  the  Alhambra,  a 
meeting  that  had  been  the  real  object  of  the  joumey.f 

♦  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d* outre  Tombe,  ii.  195.  Bardoux,  Ma- 
dame de  Beaumont, 

f  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire  sou^  VEm- 
pire,  ii.  91. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion^ 
which  had  introduced  Atala  and  had  gone  side  by 
side  with  a  romance  in  real  life,  now  closed  with 
another — with  the  story  of  Ben4.  The  Indian  maiden 
who  kills  herself  with  poison  rather  than  violate 
her  mother's  oath,  who  had  dedicated  her  to  eternal 
virginity,  is  made  to  utter  the  celebrated  words  on 
bidding  farewell  to  her  lover,  ^^  There  were  moments 
wlien  I  could  have  wished  to  be  the  only  living 
creature  on  earth  with  you :  there  were  others  when  I 
felt  that  a  deity  hindered  my  horrible  desires,  and 
when  I  could  have  wished  that  the  deity  did  not 
exist,  that,  clasped  to  your  breast,  I  might  have  fallen 
from  abyss  to  abyss  under  the  ruins  of  God  and  the 
world." 

Atala  takes  her  life,  but  she  dies  with  resignation. 
Ren6  is  snatched  from  suicide,  but  he  does  not  resign 
himself. 

His  sister's  love  for  him  represents  the  tragic  back- 
ground of  the  romance,  but  Chateaubriand  unveils  his 
inmost  thoughts  in  the  letter  to  Celuta  :  "  J7  y  a  des 
existences  si  rudes  qu^elles  se^riblent  acctcser  la  Provl- 
dence  et  qu^elles  corrigeraient  de  la  ma^iie  d^StreJ*^ 

Bend  was  incorporated  in  the  chapter  upon  the  "  Re- 
lations of  Christianity  to  the  Passions  of  the  Heart." 
A  hitherto  unheard-of  triumph  celebrated  its  appear- 
ance along  with  that  of  Atala ^  its  twin-sister,  ^^  ces 
hnilants  juvieaux ;  "  *  and  Joubert  was  right  when  he 
gave   expression  to  the  general  opinion  by  saying, 

•  Chateaubriand,  Memoir es  (T outre  Tomhe^  ii.  136. 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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*^  Le  Iwre  rSussira  car  il  est  de  V enchant eur^^^  with 
the  important  reservation  certainly  that  the  part  of 
the  })ook  which  treated  of  the  moral  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  ought  to  have  been  the  best  part, 
was  its  weakest.  Its  aesthetic  success  was  secured  at 
the  expense  of  its  moral  success.*  Directly  after  its 
appearance  Roederer  was  able  to  speak  of  the  de- 
spondency with  which  the  most  enlightened  members 
of  the  surviving  episcopacy  of  1789 — a  Cic^  or  a  Bois- 
gelin — expressed  themselves  concerning  the  attempt 
to  centre  religion  in  outward  forms  and  sentiment, 
and  to  adapt  its  teaching  to  the  boudoir  instead  of 
preaching  it  from  the  pulpit.f 

What  they  feared  has  never  perhaps  been  more 
dramatically  illustrated  than  in  a  memorable  part  of 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Georges  Sand,  when  she  re- 
lates, that,  having  been  recommended  by  her  confessor 
to  strengthen  her  faith  by  reading  the  GSnie  du 
Christianismej  it  destroyed  that  faith  for  ever.  This 
was  probably  because  the  inexorable  logic  of  her  sex, 
of  her  nationality,  and  of  her  sixteen  years,  could  not 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  humble,  repentant, 
unbending,  and  firm  Christianity,  the  expression  of 
an  absolute  doctrine  hitherto  taught  to  her  by  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  and  that  Christianity  of  Chateau- 
briand's, with  its  relative  truth,  its  poetic  and  human 
interpretation,  and  its  moral  theory  of  accommodation. 

•  Alexandre  VInet,  Andes  sur  la  Lttterature  Frangaise  an  xix 
Steele  :  **  Madame  de  Stael  et  Chateaubriand,"  228.  Sainte-BeuTc, 
Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire,  L  327. 

•f  Roederer,  (Euvres,  v,  411. 
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The  authoress  of  Lelia  tells  us  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness how  this  book — an  artistic  and  not  a  doc- 
trinal work  a«  she  calls  it — ^had  at  first  led  her  to 
enthusiasm,  then  invited  her  to  doubt,  and  at  last 
ended  by  forcing  her  to  conclude  that  the  solution  of 
the  contradictions  between  these  two  conceptions  of 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  sought  outside  any  religious 
belief.*  This,  however,  was  not  the  criticism  of 
Chateaubriand's  work  advanced  by  the  literary  school 
of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  It  did  not  and  could 
not  concern  itself  with  the  fact  that  in  this  mirror  of 
his  own  nature  the  author  separated  theory  from 
practice.  Not  the  falsely  so-called  philosophy  which 
would  not  have  improved  matters,  but  religion  (the 
ethical  aspect  of  which  had  received  its  death-blow), 
had  to  reckon  with  Chateaubriand  for  attempting  to 
replace  the  truth,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  being,  by  an  aesthetic  system  which  trifled  with 
this  truth  as  an  artist  with  his  colours. 

Whilst  this  struggle  pervaded  the  history  of  France 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  explains  it  to  a  great 
extent,  the  leading  critics  of  1802  limited  themselves 
to  holding  fast  in  literature  to  that  which  politically 
was  buried,  and  to  rejecting  a  form  of  art  which 
obliged  them  to  make  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  poet 
their  highest  law. 

In  the  days  when  the  German  school  of  romance 
greeted  the  author  of  the  OSnie  du  Christianisme  as 

•  Georges  Sand,  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,  4icmc  partic.  Du  Mysticisme 
a  VInilcpendancef  r.  315,  etc. 
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one  of  its  members,*  Marie  Joseph  Ch6nier  travestied 
Atala;\  and  another  scoffer,  the  Abb^  Morellet,  was 
once  again  induced  to  come  to  Paris  and  to  show  forth 
all  the  improbabilities  of  the  romance  in  convincing 
terms.  "To  console  myself  for  follies  of  another 
description,"  wrote  Benjamin  Constant  to  Fauriel, 
^'  I  read  Chateaubriand.  If  one  searches  through  five 
volumes  for  good  ideas  and  full-toned  phrases  it  would 
be  hard  not  to  find  some  occasionally,  but  so  much 
bad  taste  pervades  even  the  most  beautiful  passages 
that  a  lack  of  feeling  and  sincerity  is  betrayed. 
Everything  that  he  says  about  allegory,  descriptive 
poetry,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  ancients,  is  borrowed 
from  the  book  On  lAteraturCj  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  everything  that  is  there  ascribed  to 
Perfectibility,  is  here  taken  as  the  result  of  Christian 
civilization."  % 

Nccker  on  the  other  hand  rightly  objected  that  the 
most  insignificant  man  of  letters  might  be  able  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  book,  but  that  the  greatest 
writers  could  hardly  attain  its  beauties — a  judgment 
endorsed  fifty  years  later  by  Georges  Sand.  § 

And  Madame  de  Stael  herself?  Her  opinions  differed 
from   Chateaubriand's,   but   she   did  not    allow   her 

•  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Lectures  at  Berlin,  1801-1802.  Haym,  Tlu 
Romantic  School,  783. 

t  M.  J.  Chenier,  Tableau  Historique  de  la  Litterature  FranQOise,  199. 

J  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  aon  Groupe  Litteraire  sous  VEm- 
pire,  i.  188. 

§  Marcellus,  Chateaubnand  et  son  Temps,  15.  Sainte-BeuYC, 
Causeries  de  Lundi,  i.  449. 
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pleasure  in  the  rising  star  to  be  clouded  because  it 
had  reached  a  point  in  the  horizon  where  she  had  not 
sought  for  it,  or  because  politico-religious  tradition 
gave  her  what  she  had  expected  from  Protestant  and 
republican  ideas  and  institutions. 

The  utterance  of  Chateaubriand,  ^^Alas  for  those  who 
only  see  the  faults  of  a  beautiful  book,  they  will  never 
again  see  its  beauties,"  could  not  be  applied  to  her, 
although  she  certainly  did  not  unconditionally  approve. 
Madame  R^camier  found  her  one  morning  with  a  copy 
of  the  Qinie  du  Christianisme  open  before  her.  She 
had  just  read  the  chapter  called  Examen  de  la 
VirginitS^  sou8  868  rapport8  poStique8y 

'^  You  find  me  quite  upset,"  she  said  to  her  friend  ; 
"poor  Chateaubriand  will  make  himself  quite  ridicu- 
lous, his  book  will  not  succeed."  Such  impressions 
were  natural,  and  did  not  prevent  warm  praise  of  the 
book  in  the  preface  to  Delphine.* 

She  had  meanwhile  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Chateaubriand ;  and  in  1801,  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  Atala^  she  had  written  to  Fauriel 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  talent,  perhaps  more 
melancholy  than  sympathetic;  but  that  to  be  un- 
happy, and  to  set  but  little  value  on  existence,  helped 
a  man  to  attain  a  higher  view  of  life,  corresponding 
to  that  of  deeply  earnest  minds.f 

One  side  of  her  nature  had  found  expression  in  the 
exclamation    which  leads   us    from   Atala  to  Remi : 

•  Madame  de  Stacl,  Delphine,     (EurreSj  v.  45. 
t  Saintu-Beuve,  Portraits  Contemporains,  iv.  "  Fauriel."     Madame 
de  Stael  a  Fauriel,  Coppet,  17  Prairial  (1801). 
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^'What  art  thou,  oh  mortal,  other  than  a  fleeting 
apparition,  a  painful  dream  ?  only  to  be  unhappy 
dost  thou  exist ;  thine  only  significance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sorrow  of  thy  soul  and  the  eternal  melancholy 
of  thy  thoughts." 

Melancholy,  which  the  book  On  Literature  points 
out  as  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  poetic  inspiration, 
had  found  its  poetical  expression;  and  with  an  un- 
envious  recognition  of  Ren4^  Madame  de  Stael  passed 
into  the  new  century.  Chateaubriand  acknowledged 
it  and  thanked  her  heartily  in  the  Mercure  of  1802.* 
Years  later,  however,  when  she  had  long  passed 
away,  he  had  so  entirely  forgotten  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case  that  in  the  MSmoires  d^ outre  Tombe 
he  blames  her  for  not  having  mentioned  the  Oinie 
du  Christianisme  in  the  book  On  Literature^  although 
that  work  had  appeared  fully  two  years  before  it.f 

It  was  not  unremarked  in  the  first  days  of  the  Con- 
sulate that  Chateaubriand  in  a  letter  to  Fontanes 
made  the  reproach  against  Madame  de  Stael  "  that 
she  did  not  like  the  present  Government,  and  wished 
to  see  the  days  of  greater  liberty  back  again."  %  This 
allusion  had  reference  to  a  part  of  the  book  On  Litera- 
ture which  describes  a  despotic  *  disposition  as  full  of 
hatred  against  liberty.  Between  the  publication  of 
the  book  and  its  appearance  came  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  remarks  like  these  had  ceased  to  be  harmless. 

•  Chateaubriand,  article  on  Bonald. 

t  Chateaubriand,  Mimoirea  cVoutre  Tombe,  ii.  158. 

I  Chateaubriand,  Lettres  a  Fontanes,  December,  1800. 
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Madame  de  Stael  had  remained  until  November 
in  Switzerland,  and  chanced  to  reach  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  Brumaire  with  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  had  driven  a  part  of  the  way  to  meet  her. 
At  the  last  stage  of  her  journey  she  had  heard  that 
Barras  had  just  passed,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  on 
liis  way  to  his  property  of  Grosbois.  Tallejnrand  had 
given  the  Director  to  understand  that  it  was  time  for 
liim  to  send  in  his  resignation  and  to  make  way  for 
Bonaparte.  The  latter  name  was  on  every  lip.  The 
rest  of  the  world  had  again  become  anonymous.! 

Benjamin  Constant  spent  the  following  day  as  a 
spectator  at  St.  Cloud.J  He  had  seen  Si^yes  almost 
every  day  since  the  latter  had  joined  the  Directory, 
and  without  his  suspicious  temperament  permitting 
an  intimacy  to  arise  between  them. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Constant  formed  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  intellectual  powers  that  he  was  induced  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  his  disciple  in  political  matters. 

The  statesmanship  of  Sifeyes,  le  grand  ^lecteur^  who 
on  account  of  his  incapacity  was  called  by  Napoleon 
le  cochon  a  Vengrais^  continued  to  be  his  ideal  for 
that  of  a  constitutional  king,  '^  whose  office  it  is  to 
select  his  tools,  whose  right  it  is  to  change  them,  and  to 
shelter  them  in  a  chamber  of  peers  as  in  a  sanctuary; " 
whilst  the  principle  of  limited  monarchy  as  set  forth 

•  Gohier,  Memoires,  L  236. 

f  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations^  xiii.  230. 

J  Benjamin  Constant,  '« Souvenirs  Historiques  h,  roccasion  do 
rouvrago  de  M.  Bignon."  Eevu€  de  Paris,  1830,  xi.  119.  Madame 
de  Stael,  Comidirations^  xiii.  229,  etc. 
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by  Si^yes  was  considered  by  Benjamin  Constant 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  all  political  institutions.* 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  same  man  whose 
talent  for  organisation  he  had  so  unhesitatingly  ad- 
mired had  no  influence  over  men  because  he  lacked 
all  sympathy  with  them.  Those  who  allowed  him 
to  trample  upon  them  he  despised  and  ignored  ;  those 
who  opposed  him  he  regarded  from  that  moment  as 
incapable-  There  was  only  one  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  it  is  so  characteristic  that  it  would  suffice  to 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  Si^yes :  "  He  not 
only  admired  but  loved  Talleyrand."  Wliilst  all 
who  formerly  had  stood  higher  in  the  social  hierarchy 
than  Si6yes,  had,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  *^  appeared 
to  him  as  a  wolf,  who  must  be  treated  like  a  wolf," 
he,  whose  system  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  political  integrity,  in  this  instance  forgave  the 
superior  birth,  the  doubtful  past,  and  the  already 
more  than  doubtful  character. 

He  wished  to  have  Talleyrand  as  his  colleague  in 
the  Directory,  and  then  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III.  for  the  right  one — his  own.t 

As  the  first  scheme  failed,  and  the  last  could  only 
succeed  with  the  help  of  Bonaparte,  he  decided  on  the 
30th  of  October  in  his  favour.  Talleyrand  had  not 
waited  so  long.  Instead  of  believing  in  Sieyes' 
superiority  as  did  Benjamin  Constant,  to  tho>:e  who 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Revue  de  Paris^  1800,  xi.  108,  120,  121. 
I"  Idem,  xi.  123.     Saintc-Beuvc,  '*  Ndicc  sur  Rocdcrcr,'*    Caustncs 
de  Lundi,  viii. 
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spoke  of  the  abb^  as  '^au  esprit  profond "  he 
answered  "  ditea  creux.^^ 

He  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  taking  affairs  in  hand, 
persuaded  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  inevitable, 
and  thereby  earned  the  thanks  of  Bonaparte.* 

A  few  days  after  the  18th  Brumaire  the  new 
Consul  publicly  spoke  his  thanks,  at  a  solemn  recep- 
tion at  the  Luxembourg,  when  he  pointed  out  the 
assistance  Talleyrand,  Cambaceres,  Regnault  de 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  Roederer,  and  Volney,  had 
given  in  bringing  the  coup  d'Stat  to  pass. 

Concerning  this,  and  concerning  its  originator, 
there  was  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  among  his 
contemporaries.  La  Fayette  looked  towards  Napoleon 
with  joyful  hope,  and  declared  that  in  his  place  any 
of  the  haggling  parties  around  him  would  have  made 
the  same  choice  as  he  did.f 

In  the  preface  to  the  G^nie  du  Christianisme 
Chateaubriand  compared  him  to  Cyrus.  Napoleon 
found  the  high  dignitaries  of  his  court,  the  most 
devoted  instruments  of  his  will,  amongst  the  French 
nobility,  and  he  is  known  to  have  considered  that 
^'  only  the  nobility  knew  how  to  serve." 

The  women's  interest  henceforward  culminated  in 
a  part  played  by  Talma  or  in  one  of  the  First  Consul's 
military  spectacles-     The  middle  class  showed  itself 

*  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Memoires,  ii.    "  La  Revolution  de  Brnmairc." 
t  La  Fayette,  Memoires,   **  Mes  Rapports  avec  le  Premier  Cnusul,' 
I8O0. 
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just  as  devoted.  Garat  congratulated  the  Council  of 
Ancients  and  himself  in  a  solemn  speech  that  for  the 
future  the  guarantees  of  liberty  would  not  be  written 
in  the  title-deeds  of  a  constitution  but  in  the  heart  of 
Bonaparte. 

When  the  imperial  system  had  become  constitu- 
tional, Garat's  address  was  found  to  be  the  most  servile 
of  all  those  delivered  by  the  Senate.  He  had  not  altered 
since  the  day  when  he  announced  the  murder  of  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  in  September,  1792,  to 
Gisors  with  the  words  that  ^^M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  always  permitted  himself  to  be  styled  duke,  had 
been  killed.'*  His  colleagues,  Roederer,  Thibeaudeau, 
Merlin,  Pertains,  Ramond,  Chaptal,  once  republican  as 
he  was,  seemed  only  to  regret  that  the  free  use  of  the 
sword  which  protected  France  was  no  longer  allowed.* 

The  French  clergy  valued  the  greatness  of  its 
obligation  by  the  difl&culties  which  the  restorer  of 
public  worship  had  had  to  overcome.  *^  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  cost  me 
can  scarcely  be  believed,"  he  says  in  a  passage  in  the 
Memorial  de  Saint  JEC^ldne.  *^  In  the  Council  of  State 
the  Concordat  was  only  accepted  by  several  members 
with  the  hidden  intention  of  escaping  its  consequences 
by  going  over  to  Protestantism."    The  future  readers 

*  Sir  J.  Romilly,  Memoirs,  ii.  11.  Pontecoulant,  Souvenirs  His- 
toriques  et  Parlementaires,  154,  166.  Bardoux,  *♦  La  Bourgeoisie  Fran- 
gaise  soQS  le  Directoire  et  le  Consulat."  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
March,  1886,  321.     Idem^  Montlosier,  etc.  179. 
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of  TaUeyxand^s  memoirs  will  find  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  that  he  excuses  his  consent  to  the  civil 
constitution  for  the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  only  means  of  defence  against  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Protestantism  into  France. 

Joubert's  oft-quoted  saying,  "J7  n^  est  point  parvenu^ 
il  est  arriv^i^^"^  circulated  about  this  time  amongst 
Chateaubriand's  friends.  Amongst  the  adherents  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  Toulongeon,  Madame  de 
Stael's  and  La  Fayette's  friend,  characterised  the 
situation  by  saying  that  "  Bonaparte  had  not  been  the 
first,  he  had  been  the  only  one."  t  J.  Michaud 
endeavoured  to  keep  to  the  royalist  standpoint  by 
telling  the  First  Consul  that  he  must  remember 
that  there  was  a  place  for  him  more  distinguished 
than  the  first,  and  that  was  the  second.  %  The 
delusion  entertained  by  the  monarchist  Right  that 
it  would  find  Bonaparte  to  be  a  General  Monk  was 
also  the  last  short  chimera  of  Mallet  du  Pan.  This 
oft-mentioned  defender  of  the  king's  cause  died  in 
the  winter  of  1800  on  foreign  soil,  in  London. 

Of  the  361  members  of  the  Convention  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  74  of  them 
had  died,  mostly  by  violence,  121  of  the  survivors 
became  office-bearers  of  the  Empire.  Of  the  various 
Directors,  only  Rewbell  and  La  R6veill6re  of  the 
Committee  of  Eleven,  retired  into  private  life.   Barras 

•  Joubert,  Pensees  ei  Correspondance,  i.  49. 

f  Toulongeon,  Ilistoire  de  France  depuia  ^7§P,  vii.  last  page. 

j  Sainte-Beuve,  "  J.  Michaud."     Causeries  de  Lundi^  vii.  16. 
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had  miscalculated  and  was  forced  to  retire.  Si^yes 
who  had  found  his  master,  and  who  admitted  it  in 
the  words,  ^^  This  man  knows,  desires,  and  can 
accomplish  everything,"  disappeared  under  a  Count's 
coronet  and  an  enormous  income  attached  to  the  pro- 
perty of  Cr6ne.     Hence  the  squib, 

*^  Si^jes  k  Bonaparte  ayait  promis  an  tr6ne, 
Sous  ses  debris  brilliants  vonlant  Tensevelir, 
Bonaparte  a  Si^yes  a  fait  present  de  Crdne 
Pour  le  payer  et  ravilir/*  ♦ 

One  of  the  founders  of  modem  historical  science — 


B.  G.  Niebuhr — threw  his  weighty  testimony  into  the 
scale  for  Bonaparte.  He  believed  that  the  plague- 
stricken  population  in  Jaffa  had  been  poisoned,  but 
under  the  circumstances  called  it  a  *^  humane  deed,'' 
and  called  the  18th  Brumaire  the  only  necessary  and 
beneficent  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  France.f 
^^  There  are  not  many  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  which  are  altogether 
unjust,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  English  political  writers,  **  but  he 
must  at  any  rate  be  acquitted  of  having  destroyed  a 
republic,  if  by  a  republic  is  to  be  understood  a  free 
government.  What  he  destroyed  was  a  military 
tyranny,  and  he  substituted  for  this  military  tyranny 
another  still  severer  and  infinitely  more  respected/'  { 

*  Thureau  Dangin,  La  Question  de  Monarchte  ou  de  Repuhlique  du  p 
Thermidor  au  lS  Brumaire^  2  partie,x.  Miot  de  Melito,  Memoires^  i.  268. 

f  Niebuhr,  Oeschichte  der  Zeitalters  der  Bevolution^  ii.  156.  161. 
ISybel,  Oeschichte  der  lievolutionszeit,  v.  545. 

J  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Popular  Qovernment^  iv.  "  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 
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"  It  was  an  advantage/'  says  Lanfrey,  Napoleon's 
accuser,  ^^  that  despotism  could  no  longer  be  anony- 
mous." *  The  dogma  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  announced  by  the  French  democracy 
was  henceforward  incorporated  in  him  as  the  natural 
heir  of  the  Convention.  ^^Robespierre  a  cheval  '*  is 
a  saying  which  sets  forth  the  situation  after  the  18th 
Brumaire  better  than  any  other,  but  which  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Madame  de  Stael;  t  she  only 
cites  a  remark  made  subsequently  by  Bonaparte, 
'Hhat  he  had  found  the  French  crown  on  the  ground 
and  had  picked  it  up."  J  The  time  had  gone  by  when 
she  had  written  to  Meister,  when  still  deceived  by 
Bonaparte's  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Royalists 
and  Emigrants,  "that  if  the  young  general  only 
went  on  as  he  was  doing  he  would  be  the  best  repub- 
lican in  France,  as  he  was  already  the  most  liberal 
among  the  French."  §  After  the  coup  cPStaty  she 
now  felt  with  prophetic  instinct  that  the  restoration 
of  liberal  institutions  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  that  her  political  faith  had  ceased  to  have  any 
prospect  in  the  future.  To  rescue  France  from  the 
Jacobins  she  had  thought  of  Moreau,  then  of  Bema. 
dotte,  who  was  more  of  a  statesman.  '' Man  J)ieu, 
qid^on  aurait  besoin  de  rCitre  pas  toujours  sauvSj^^  she 

•  Lanfrey,  Esaai  sur  la  JRevolution  FranQaise,  886. 

t  M.  A.  Frank,  "  Madame  de  Stael."  Itevue  des  Coura  LttteraireSy 
1867-1868,  iv.  annce,  168. 

J  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations ,  xiii.  219 

§  Madama  de  Stael  to  Meister,  July  24  (1797).  Unprinted  letter 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  T.  Rbeinbardt. 
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wrote  one  day  to  Meister.  Such  deliverances  now 
seemed  to  her  like  punishments.  *^  After  a  time,"  it 
is  said  in  the  GonsidSrations^  "  the  ideas  come  back. 
But  the  generation  which  has  taken  part  in  a  great 
civil  conflict  is  scarcely  ever  fit  to  establish  liberty. 
Cleaner  hands  are  required  for  it."  * 

Napoleon's  individuality  extorted  words  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration  from  her  long  after  their  personal 
relations  had  been  disturbed,  although  she  never  gave 
up  her  right  to  think  whatever  she  pleased.  There 
was  no  question  of  personal  antipathy.  She  thus 
wrote  to  Fauriel,  in  July  1800 :  **  Novs  espSrons  la 
paix  icij  et  notis  admirons  beaucoup  Bonaparte^  mais 
nous  sommes  un  peufdchh  nous  autres  Protestants,  de 
ce  quHl  appelle  les  Anglais  des  hSrStiquesP  f 

Filled  by  the  consciousness  of  an  insurmoxmtable 
opposition,  it  was  Napoleon  who  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself  to  take  up  an  offensive  atti- 
tude against  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  friends. 

This  presented  itself  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Constitution,  which  borrowed  the  abolition  of  the  right 
of  voting  and  a  few  unimportant  formulas  from  Si^yes, 
and  the  Senate  and  the  two  Chambers  from  Daunou ; 
of  which  one  of  these,  the  Tribunal,  was  to  speak 
without  voting ;  and  the  other,  the  legislative  body 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  ConsiderattonSy  xiii.  231. 

t  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  CantemporainSy  \y.  "  Famiel."  Madame 
de  Stael  u  Fauriel,  Coppet,  12  Thermi.  (1800).  Lacretelle,  Testament, 
etc.  ii.  73.  Gerando,  Lettres  Inedites^  etc.  Madame  de  Stael  a 
G^rando,  19  Mai,  4  JuiUet,  1801. 
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was  to  vote  without  speaking,  and  therefore  both  to 
insure  absolute  power  to  the  present  First  Consul. 

On  the  25th  December  this  Constitution  came  into 
operation,  and  on  the  6th  January  the  business 
arrangements  which  were  to  regulate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  three  assemblies,  and  their  relations  towards 
the  Council  of  State,  were  to  be  discussed.  Benjamin 
Constant  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Tribunat^ 
and  a  report  was  circulated  in  Paris  that  ho  would 
make  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Government  Bill. 

On  the  morning  of  that  5th  January,  1800,  Roederer 
signed  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  put 
the  question  whether  the  Tribmiat  was  an  organized 
opposition,  or  whether  it  was  instituted  as  an  assembly 
to  support  the  Government,  and  to  secure  its  efficiency. 
The  ally  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  ^*  who  had  spent  the 
last  night  of  Louis  XVI.th's  rule  with  that  monarch, 
and  the  first  of  Bonaparte's  with  him  in  turn,"  deter- 
mined as  might  be  expected  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view ;  the  other,  that  of  opposition,  seemed  to  him 
the  most  despicable  trade  that  a  man  could  pursue.* 

The  First  Consul  had  summoned  Roederer  to  the 
Coimcil  of  State,  his  utterances  were  therefore  no 
longer  those  of  a  mere  journalist,  and  Benjamin 
Constant  fully  took  their  meaning  into  accoimt.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  various  persons  had  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  amongst  others 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Benjamin  Constant  went  to  her  and  whispered,  *'  You 

* ,  Sainte-Beuve,  Notice  sur  Roederer,     Roederer,  (Euvres. 
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are  surrounded  by  friends ;  if  I  speak  to-morrow  you 
will  find  yourself  deserted.  One  must  be  true  to 
one's  convictions."  She  replied,  without  guessing— 
as  she  herself  afterwards  admitted — the  price  she 
would  have  to  pay  for  it.* 

Next  day  Benjamin  Constant  spoke  in  the  Trihunat. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  speech  he  said  that  he 
regretted  not  to  be  able  by  his  acquiescence  to  remove 
all  pretext  for  saying  that  systematic  criticism  was 
intended.  Then  he  turned  against  the  proposals  of 
the  Government. 

Three  days  afterwards  Roederer  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Madame  de  Stael :  *^  I  pray  you  to 
explain  to  me  what  is  going  on,  and  the  meaning 
of  this  unheard  -  of  hatred  now  directed  against 
Benjamin  Constant,  so  that  I  am  attacked  in  the 
Journal  des  JSommes  Litres ^  entirely  because  I  am  the 
friend  of  one  who  has  ventured  to  speak  against 
a  business  regulation.  Have  we  returned  to  the 
wildest  days  of  the  Revolution  ?  and  are  the  friends 
of  the  Government  again  to  be  brought  to  despair  ? 
Has  an  opinion  already  become  a  crime,  not  only  in 
Benjamin,  but  in  me  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
speech,  and  esteem  him  without  influencing  him  ? 
Never  was  I  more  surprised  and  disappointed,  and, 
remembering:  your  former  assurances,  I  require 
an  explanation.  As  I  was  faitliful  to  you  in  mis- 
fortune, I  little  thought  that  when  my  friends  took 
the  helm  I  myself  should  be  the  object  of  persecution. 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anneea  (VExily  cliap.  ii. 
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And  now  I  hear  that,  on  things  being  mentioned  that 
had  been  spoken  about  in  my  circle,  Bonaparte  has 
asked  you  to  witness  against  me.  There  is  no  sense 
in  it  all,  for  we  are  those  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  preventing  a  return  of  the  Jacobins  to 
power ;  and  who  has  admired  Bonaparte  more  than  I 
have  from  the  very  first  ?  therefore  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  violent  objection  to  a  few  indepen- 
dent utterances  ?  They  would  hardly  have  been 
spoken  if  threats  had  not  provoked  them  ....  give 
me  your  whole  attention.  I  have  not  ceased  to  think 
and  to  feel  as  I  did  formerly,  when  I  used  to  protect 
you  against  your  enemies,  and  when  Benjamin 
brought  about  an  understanding  between  you  and 
Sieyes. 

*^  Must  it  always  remain  inevitable  in  revolutions 
that  he  who  first  attains  success  must  repulse  those 
who  helped  him  to  do  so  ?  and  is  all  social,  friendly 
morality  at  an  end,  leaving  nothing  but  a  desire 
mutually  to  destroy  each  other  ? 

"  In  this  case  means  will  always  present  themselves 
to  destroy  me  to  day  and  you  to-morrow.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  suffer  more  than  I  have  ever 
done  before  in  my  life.  You  can  serve  me,  and  you 
know  whether  I  can  be  grateful.  Personal  contact 
brings  about  an  understanding.  The  moment  this 
ceases,  total  estrangement  is  inevitable.'' 

The  close  of  this  letter  was  to  verify  itself,  but  not 
in  the  sense  desired  by  Madame  de  Stael,  for  it  re- 
presented   the    close    of  her    correspondence  with 
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Roederer,  He  was  better  acquainted  than  she  was 
with  the  character  of  the  man  who  exclaimed  on  look- 
ing back  upon  the  *'  lawyer  government/*  as  he  called 
it,  of  the  last  few  years,  *'  I  am  a  soldier,  a  child  of 
the  Revolution,  proceeding  from  the  lap  of  the  people. 
I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  insulted  like  a  king."  * 
When  Miot  de  Mdlito  tried  to  mollify  him  by  point- 
ing out  Benjamin  Constant's  talent  he  answered;,  **  Je 
ne  dois  que  dufer  a  mea  ennemis.^*  t 

Amongst  those  hated  lawyers  and  theorists  the 
First  Consul  not  only  reckoned  all  those  who  withstood 
him  but  also  included  those  who  did  not  blindly  yield 
to  him.  The  speech 'he  frequently  made,  and  to 
Malouet  amongst  others,  who  had  returned  to  France 
in  1802,  *'  Now,  Monsieur  Ideologue y  how  is  id^ologie 
getting  on,"  came  to  be  the  same  thing  as  a  sentence 
upon  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Napoleon's  instinct,  told  him  that  a  person  like 
Madame  de  Stael  would  never  yield  him  the  blind 
obedience  he  required  without  reasonable  grounds. 
Roederer,  Talleyrand,  and  all  those  who  had  deter- 
mined to  .worship  the  rising  sun,  knew  this  too.  On 
the  day  of  the  occurrence  in  the  Tribunat  Madame  de 
Stael  expected  her  usual  circle  of  friends,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  she  received  ten  letters  of 
apology.  The  first  she  received  with  indifference, 
which  disappeared,  however,  when  she  realised  the 

*  Roederer,  (Euvres,  vi.  659.    Madame  de  Stael  u  Roederer,  Jan.  9, 
1800. 
t  Miot  de  Melito,  MemoireSf  278. 
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consequences  of  the  social  interdict  about  to  begin.* 
This  episode  heads  the  fragment  of  autobiography 
which  appeared  after  her  death  under  the  name  of 
JDix  AnnSes  d^Eodl. 

The  note  written  to  her  by  Talleyrand,  which, 
under  the  conventional  form  of  a  refusal  to  dine  with 
her,  was  a  farewell  for  life,  soon  afterwards  found  a 
place  in  Delphme^f  and  was  immortalised  as  a  proof 
of  ingratitude. 

The  incident  in  the  Tribunat  remained  isolated. 
But  when  Bonaparte  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
Benjamin  Constant's  speech,  to  Andrieux,  the  dramatic 
poet,  the  latter  replied,  *^  Citizen  consul,  you  belong 
to  the  mathematical  section  in  the  Institute,  and 
therefore  you  know  that  one  can  only  lean  against 
that  which  resists.''  % 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Madame  de  Stael. 
In  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the  First  Consul  the 
former  said  to  her,  ''  My  brother  complains  of  your 
attitude.  ^  Why  does  she  not  support  my  government?' 
he  said  to  me  yesterday ;  ^  what  does  she  want  ?  The 
repayment  of  the  sums  expended  by  her  father  ?  I 
will  grant  them.  Does  she  wish  to  remain  in  Paris  ? 
I  will  permit  it.  In  one  word,  what  does  she  want?"' 

*^  Dear  me,"  replied  Madame  de  Stael.  "  It  is  not 
a  case  of  what  I  want  but  of  what  I  think."  §   Shortly 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  d'Exil^  chap.  ii. 

f  Sainte-Beuve,  Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Critiques  Litteraires,  ii.  95. 

J  Jules  Simon,  Une  Academie  sous  le  Directoire^  179. 

§  Madame  do  Staiil,  Dix  Annees  d'Exil,  chap.  i. 
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afterwards  Joseph  received  the  following  letter  from 
Napoleon,  dated  March  19, 1800 :  ^*  M.  de  Stael  is  in 
the  greatest  misery,  and  his  wife  gives  dinners  and 
balls.  If  you  must  continue  to  visit  this  woman, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  persuade  her  to  bestow  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  francs  a  month  on  her  hus- 
band ?  What  is  to  happen  next  if  decent  people 
allow  not  morals  only  to  be  trampled  under  foot  but 
duties  more  sacred  than  those  that  bind  children  to 
their  parents  ?  Supposing  Madame  de  Stael  were  to 
be  judged  as  if  she  were  a  man  and  as  one  who  had 
inherited  Necker's  fortune,  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  distinguished  position,  and  yet  leaving  his 
wife  in  a  state  of  misery,  I  ask  if  such  a  man  would 
be  received  in  society."  * 

This  reproach,  which  Napoleon  found  time  to  utter 
six  weeks  before  Marengo,  rested  on  entirely  false  in- 
formation. A  very  short  time  previously,  Necker 
had  paid  36,000  thousand  francs  to  Baron  de  Stael, 
who  liad  promised  to  go  back  to  Sweden  in  final 
settlement  of  his  affairs.  Instead  of  this  he  had  only 
gone  to  Holland,  and  thence  had  returned  to  Paris, 
where  30,000  francs  of  debt  were  again  paid  off  for 
him,  and  Necker  paid  him  a  pension,  although  he  had 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  his  family. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  acquainted  with  these 

*  Baron  du  Casse.  Mcmotrea  du  Roi  Joseph,  i.  190.  Napoleon  a 
Joseph,  1 9  Mars,  1800. 

t  Madame  de  Staiil  to  Nils  von  Roscnstein,  1  Mai,  1802.  Un- 
printed  letters  in  possession  of  the  University  at  Upsala. 
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details,  resumed  his  intercourse  with  Madame  de 
Stael  notwithstanding  his  brother's  displeasure;  she 
was  then  living  in  so  little  luxury  that  in  1802  Miss 
Berry  found  her  in  almost  poor  circumstances,  whilst 
Necker's  beautiful  hotel  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  passed 
into  the  possession  of  R^camier.*  Saint-Ouen  was 
also  let  for  several  years  to  G^rando,  Camille  Jordan's 
friend.  G^rando  had  fled  with  Jordan  to  Germany 
after  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  had  now  returned 
accompanied  by  his  young  wife.  G^rando  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  most  meritorious  servants  of  the 
Empire  as  Prefect  of  Rome,  had  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  philosophical  thesis  when  only  a  simple 
soldier  on  the  Rhine,  and  had  received  the  prize  of 
the  Institute,  and  another  at  Berlin,  where  the  exer- 
tions of  the  young  Frenchman  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  philosophy  were  gladly 
recognised,  t  His  wife,  an  Alsatian  by  birth,  and 
belonging  to  the  Rathsamhausen  family,  also  pos- 
sessed literary  talent.  Madame  de  Stael  mentions  her 
and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  as  the  only  women 
of  her  acquaintance  who  knew  how  to  write. 

Madame  de  G^rando  only  proved  her  possession  of 
this  gift  by  letter-writing.  She  contented  herself 
with  being  the  beloved  companion  of  a  distinguished 
man,  and  belonged  to  those  who  were  rather  alarmed 

♦  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  ii.  145.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Lettres  h  Madame  Ricamier^  appendix,  341. 

t  Jules  Simon,  Une  Academe  sous  le  Directoire^  216,  217,  241. 
M.  Isler,  Posthumous  Letters  of  Charles  de  Villers^  275. 
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than  attracted  by  Madame  de  Stael's  celebrity.  But 
she  admitted  that  the  ordinary  rules  suffered  an 
exception  in  this  instance,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
all  the  more  completely  attracted  by  the  qualities  of  her 
heart  in  proportion  as  she  had  resisted  her  intellectual 
gifts.*  The  intercourse  with  her  and  with  Gerando 
seemed  to  Necker  to  be  of  such  value  to  his  daughter 
that  he  wrote  thankfully  from  Coppet  stating  that  he 
ascribed  to  their  influence  and  that  of  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  all  the  gentle  submission  and  settled 
views  which  she  had  brought  back  to  his  solitude, 
and  which  harmonised  so  well  with  her  innermost 
nature.     Such  friends  were  her  best  protection. t 

The  sale  of  the  hotel  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  had 
meanwhile  brought  Madame  de  Stael  into  communi- 
cation with  Madame  R6camier,  and  a  friendship  was 
thereby  established  which,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trast between  these  two  womanly  natures,  or  rather 
from  the  fact  of  that  same  contrast,  proved  itself  as 
deep  as  it  was  lasting.  Many  oft-repeated  anecdotes 
date  from  the  commencement  of  this  intimacy  between 
the  two  women.  Mathieu  du  Montmoreney  gave  rise 
to  one  when  he  rather  thoughtlessly  remarked,  on 
taking  a  seat  between  his  two  lady-friends,  that  he  was 

•  Baronno  de  Gdrando,  Lettres,  "  Souvenir  d'one  Conversatiou 
entre  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  et  Camilla 
Jordan."     1802. 

t  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  Inedites  et  Souvenirs  Biographiques  de 
Madame  de  Recamier  et  de  Madame  de  Sta'cL  Paris  et  Metz,  1868. 
31.    Necker  h  Gdrando,  1800, 
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placed  between  mind  and  beauty.  Without  pausing  to 
reflect,  Madame  de  Stael  answered,  ^-  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  been  told  I  was  beautiful." 

Another  time  she  is  supposed  to  have  asked  Talley- 
rand what  he  would  do  if  he  should  find  her  and 
Madame  Rdcamier  in  danger  of  drowning.  He  did 
not  answer  as  the  Comtesse  Am61ie  de  Boufflers 
answered  when  she  was  asked  to  choose  between  her 
mother  and  mother-in-law  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  who  replied  that  she  would  first  save  the  one  and 
then  meet  death  in  the  floods  with  the  other,  but  he 
answered,  "  Oh,  Madame  de  Stael  knows  so  many 
things  that  she  doubtless  knows  how  to  swim."  * 

Of  the  correspondence  between  her  and  Madame 
R^camier  only  a  few  unimportant  letters,  amongst 
the  first  that  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to  her  friend, 
have  been  published.  R^camier  had  taken  his  wife 
to  London  in  May,  1800,  and  Madame  de  Stael  sent 
them  the  report  from  Paris  of  Talleyrand's  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Grant,  *^  as  Bonaparte  wishes  that  all  the 
world,  bishops  and  cardinals  included,  should  marry. 
As  concerns  myself,  I  am  going  to-morrow  iot  six 
months  to  Switzerland,  and  I  shall  hope  to  receive 
news  of  you.  The  curious  sense  of  horror  connected 
with  me  you  must  long  since  have  got  over,  for 
you  must  have  felt  that  I  love  you,  and  that  the 
intellect  of  which  you  accuse  me  only  serves  to  find 
better  reasons  for  my  affection.     We  shall  not  see 

*  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson,  Diary,  RemimscenceSj  and  Correspondence. 
i.  479. 
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each  other  again  until  next  winter.  Two  journeys  in 
one  year  would  be  excisions  from  one's  life  which 
would  too  surely  shorten  it.  Goodbye,  beautiful 
Juliette ;  I  think  people  are  getting  a  good  deal  bored 
in  Paris.  Since  they  have  nothing  left  to  think  about 
or  to  speak  about,  they  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up  the  time. 
You  are  in  the  country  where  mind  and  heart  still  exist. 
What  will  you  say  of  us  when  you  come  back  ?  '*  ♦ 

The  next  letter  directed  to  Juliette  from  Coppet 
speaks  of  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon ;  of 
the  victories  in  Lombardy,  and  of  the  hope  of  ap- 
proaching peace.  "It  seems  to  me,"  she  writes,  "that 
there  were  less  dangerous  passes  in  the  Alps,  and  that 
it  has  pleased  him  to  choose  the  most  difficult."  In 
speaking  of  Bonaparte  she  did  not  forget  Moreau. 
"  Have  you  no  enthusiasm  left  for  him  ?  "  she  says, 
in  a  somewhat  later  letter  to  Gdrando.  *^  He  has 
quietly  conquered  a  part  of  Germany,  and  closed  an 
armistice.  But  of  course  Marengo  surpasses  every- 
thing in  splendour,  and  one  must  confess  that  to  risk 
an  acquired  position  is  a  greater  feat  than  to  conquer 
one."  In  other  letters  to  G6rando  she  asks  about  the 
trees  at  Saint-Ouen,  gives  an  account  of  her  children 
— the  son,  ten  years  old,  "  who  is  already  a  little 
man," — the  daughter,  a  charming  child.     "  I  mean 

•  L'auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Eecamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar. 
Madame  de  Stael  et  la  Grande-Duchesse  Louise.  Madame  de  Stael 
h  Madame  R^caraier.  11  Trairial,  13  Prairial,  13  Floreal,  1800. 
Madame  Recamier,  lea  amies  de  sa  jeunesse  et  sa  correspondance 
intmej  15. 
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to  try  and  get  some  interest  out  of  my  life  and  my 
occupations,'*  she  adds,  "but  I  fear  that  the  inner 
well  is  dried  up  ...  •  Write  to  us  what  is  thought 
and  said  in  Paris.  Hermits  like  us  want  to  hear 
news,  even  when  they  face  Mont  Blanc.'*  Soon  after 
Marengo  she  had  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  had 
there  encountered  an  enthusiasm  over  this  victory 
in  which  she  was  the  more  pleased  to  participate, 
*^as  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  her  admiration  for 
flattery."  ♦  The  First  Consul  had  had  an  interview 
of  two  hours'  duration  with  Necker  on  his  way 
through  Geneva,  and  had  spoken  some  words  in  re- 
cognition of  his  daughter.  Bourrienne  tells  us  of  the 
kind  of  impression  Necker  made  upon  Napoleon;  and 
his  doubtful  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Savary. 
They  both  relate  that  Napoleon  had  thought  that  the 
former  minister  by  no  means  came  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  was  a  mere  ideologist  and  banker  who  was 
incapable  of  any  higher  comprehension  of  matters,  t 

G^rando  continued  to  receive  Madame  de  Stael's 
confidences  from  Coppet  in  those  days  during  which 
she  felt  herself  to  be  peculiarly  solitary,  despondent, 
and  perplexed,  in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  future. 
His  earnest  nature  quieted  hers,  and,  although  he 
might  lack  experience,  it  was  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  nobility  of  his  mind  and  the  kindness  of 

♦  Baron  de  G^rando,  Lettrea  InSdites  de  Madame  de  Stail  a  Gerando, 
19  Mai.  4  Juillet,  1800. 

t  Bourrienne,  MemoireSj  iv.  107,  to  be  compared  with  Madame  de 
Stacl,  Considirations,  xiii.  277. 
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his  heart.  Whilst  so  many  violations  of  past  faith 
were  taking  place,  it  did  her  all  the  more  good  that 
he  encouraged  her  to  struggle  against  selfish  calcula- 
tion, that  he  warned  her  against  the  insidious  poison 
of  scepticism,  against  the  moral  enervation  which 
threatened  the  national  character.  It  gave  her 
courage  when  he  told  her  that  even  on  this  earth 
she  could  advance  the  cause  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  if  she  sincerely  desired  to  do  so,  and  that 
only  a  task  of  this  kind  would  quench  the  thirst  of 
her  soul  and  help  her  to  solve  the  problem  of  true 
happiness.* 

^^Voiis  me  demandez  si  vous  me  retrouverez  plus 
heureuse ;  Je  ne  puis  vous  le  promettrey  car  fat  fini 
par  croire  que  la  douleur  itait  tetat  haMtuel  de 
Vhomme^  etje  vis  avec  une  souffrance  au  cceur  camme 
cPautres  avec  wi  mal  physique.  Ah  croyez-vous  qne  le 
cceur  puisse  jamais  se  relever  de  ce  quHl  m^est  arrivS? 
Les  trots  hommes  que  faimais  depuis  Vdge  de  dix- 
neuf  et  vingt  anSj  c^Stait  Narbonne^  Talleyrand^  et 
Matthieuj — le  premier  est  une  forme  pleine  de  gra^^e^ 
le  second  rDa  plus  la  meme  forme^  et  le  troisienie  est 
altSrS  dans  tons  ses  agrements  quoique  ses  adorables 
qualites  lui  restent.  J^ai  de  nouveaux  amis  qui  me 
sont  treS'CherSy  mais  le  passS  semble  surtout  fait  pour 
ibranler  V imagination  et  le  cceur ^'^^  and  when  G^rando 
thought  that  at  least  he  could  take  Matthieu's  part  she 
broke  into  the  characteristic  words  :    "  JJ?  vov^  avais 

•  M.  Isler,  Letters  from   the  Posthumous  Papers  of  Charles  de 
Villers,  274.    Madame  de  Stael  to  ViUers,  Ooppet,  Nov.  16,  1802. 
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eocprimS  mi  mouvement  de  peine  sur  Matthieu^  et 
votis  avez  pu  croire  qu*il  Stait  necessaire  de  la 
justifier.  Si  vous  saviez  avec  quel  plaisir  Je 
dmineraia  la  moitii  de  ma  vie  pour  lui  votis  aurez 
compris  que  mes  plaintes  Staient  de  la  nature  de  celled 
quiprouvent  que  Von  aime  trop  vivement.*  During  her 
residence  in  Switzerland  at  this  time,  and  thanks  to 
her  intercession  with  Fouch6,  Narbonne  returned  to 
Paris.f  He  was  absolutely  destitute,  and  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  First  Consul  begging  for  military  employe 
ment  remained  unanswered.  Talleyrand  dismissed 
his  friend's  cause  with  the  remark  that  it  was  true 
that  he  had  nothing ;  but  that  he  required  nothing 
but  books  and  good  society,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  take  more  thought  for  him  than  he  had 
taken  for  himself.  According  to  this  theory  Nar- 
bonne remained  forgotten  until  1809.  J  Only  Madame 
de  Stael  remembered  him ;  inquired  into  his  circum- 
stances through  G^rando ;  asked  what  he  thought  of 
her  and  of  her  books,  and  added  that  she  was  always 
thinking  of  him.  The  thought  of  old  times  always 
recurred  to  her,  although  it  might  be  painfully.  *^The 
opinion  you  have  of  human  depravity,"  she  wrote  to 
G^rando,  "  cannot  now  surprise  me.     I  have  been  so 

•  Baron  de  Qdrando,  Lettres  Inedites,  etc.  43,  44,  45.     Madam? 

de  Stael  a  G^rando,  August  17,  1800,  Oct.  8  and  31,  1801. 
I  fcJainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Contemporains,     "  Fauriel." 
J  Baron  de  VitroUes,  ilfewoe'rw,  iii.  notes  "Talleyrand,"  450,451. 

Yillemain,  Souvenirs  Contemporains  (Tllistoire  et  de  Litterature^  1-93. 

"  M.  de  Narbonne."  . 
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exposed  to  its  attacks  that  I  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived by  it." 

In  November,  1800,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  from 
her  winter  residence  in  Paris,  where,  since  her  separ- 
ation from  her  husband,  she  had  exchanged  her  hotel 
in  the  Eue  de  Bac  for  a  house  close  by,  in  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  of  the 
affair  of  the  Concordat,  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  of 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  German  courts  carried  the  lap-dog  of 
Madame  de  Talleyrand,  Bourbons  accepted  crowns  from 
Bonaparte,  German  princes  paid  their  court  to  him. 
The  ecclesiastical  truce  and  the  peace  svith  England 
were  about  to  be  accomplished.  The  failure  of  the 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  by  the 
infernal  machine  only  increased  the  nimbus  around 
his  person.  This  was  the  turning-point  at  which 
Napoleon  ceased  to  be  the  saviour  of  society  and 
became  a  tyrant.  What  would  have  happened  had  he 
been  struck  down  was  discussed  on  the  same  evening 
in  his  presence.  Some  thought  that  Moreau  would 
have  been  his  successor,  he  himself  named  Bernadotte ; 
"like  Antony,"  said  he,  "the  latter  would  have 
exhibited  Caesar  s  bloodstained  mantle  to  the  people." 
It  was  the  worst  time  imaginable  to  give  expression 
to  any  dissentient  ideas.  Madame  de  Stael  avoided 
the  mistake  of  doing  so.  She  passed  the  winter  in 
apparent  quiet,  far  from  the  Government  circles,  but 
in  close  social  relations  with  foreigners,  and  especially 
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with  the  diplomatic  corps.  She  spent  a  few  days  at 
Marfontaine,  Joseph  Bonaparte's  country  seat,  with 
Cobenzl,  who  as  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  at  Lun6- 
ville  had  just  signed  what  was  virtually  the  defeat  of 
the  Second  Coalition.*  The  imperial  diplomatist 
seemed  more  insignificant  to  her  than  he  really  was. 
At  an  evening  party  at  General  Berthier's  she  again 
met  the  First  Consul.  Expecting  that  he  would  testify 
his  displeasure  against  her  by  the  usual  merciless 
remarks  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  out  against 
women,  she  was  ready  to  be  on  the  defensive.  It 
proved  unnecessary  :  he  passed  her  with  a  few  indif- 
ferent words.  He  found  a  new  cause  of  displeasure 
against  her  in  her  friendship  with  Bernadotte,  who, 
although  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  to  be  a  dangerous 
iutrigueur  and  even  a  rival.  Even  in  1810,  when  his 
marshal  was  thought  of  for  the  Swedish  succession, 
Napoleon  went  back  upon  this  recollection  of  the  year 
1801,  when  Bernadotte  was  blamed  for  having  an 
understanding  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and  in 
a  conversation  with  Mettemich  called  him  "  an  old 
Jacobin."  f  Notwithstanding  these  threatening  signs, 
Madame  de  Stael  could  still  interfere  helpfully  in 
favour  of  others  with  the  aid  of  Fouch^  ;  and  as  long 
as  this  was  the  case  she  could  forget  her  own  dis- 
agreeable situation.     She  left  for  Switzerland  in  the 

•  Arneth,  Count  Phillip  Cobenzl  and  his  MemoirSy  168. 
I  Mettemich,  MimoireSy  ii.  390.   Lamartiiie,  Souvenirs  et  Portraits ^ 
i.  251.     Gohier,  Memoires,  i.  127. 
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summer  of  1801,  in  a  comparatively  quiet  state  of 
mind.  She  was  to  decide  at  Coppet  whether  it  was 
to  be  announced  that  the  book  her  father  had  just 
finished  writing  was  to  be  published ;  his  Demi^res 
Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance  which  was  the  legacy 
of  his  public  life.*  Its  chief  aim  was  to  examine  the 
4th  French  Constitution  since  1791,  the  consular 
Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  In  accordance  with 
Necker's  constitutional  theories,  his  criticism  depended 
mainly  upon  a  comparison  with  English  institutions. 
The  pamphlet  laid  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
this  time,  in  contrast  to  the  Constitution  of  1792,  the 
people  were  shut  out  from  any  share  in  political 
afiairs,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  civil  oligarchy  flocked 
around  the  ruler.  The  senate  had  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  superior 
officials  and  judges,  from  the  lists  of  names  sent 
by  the  departments.  The  First  Consul  monopolized 
full  civil  and  military  rights,  and  chose  the  members 
of  the  Trihunat.  His  two  colleagues  had  an  entirely 
subordinate  part  to  play.  Necker  found  no  difficulty 
in  asserting  that  this  new  situation — without  freedom 
of  the  press  and  without  freedom  of  speech,  but 
accompanied  by  ministerial  responsibility  and  invio- 
lability of  the  head  of  the  State,  chosen  for  ten  years 
— offered  far  fewer  guarantees  of  liberty  than  the  old 
regime  previous  to  1789,  and  that  the  First  Consul 
was  virtually  a  dictator.f  Necker  names  him  ^H^homme 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  (TExily  chap.  vi.  vii.  viii. 
t  Necker,   Dernierea   Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance,     (EuvreSf 
completes^  xi.  32,  45,  48,  54-56,  77. 
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niceaaairey^^  *^  un  coup  de  des  dans  Vhistoire,  comme 
TFashington  aua:  Mats  JJniSy^  and  demands  a  restora- 
tion of  the  third  really  republican  constitution;  as 
the  two  forms  of  government  most  completely  repre- 
senting liberty — namely,  a  limited  monarchy  like  the 
English,  and  a  federative  republic  like  that  of  the 
United  States — were  not  possible  in  France. 

The  reason  of  this  impossibility  he  found  quite 
logically  in  the  conception  of  equality  according  to 
the  French  device,  which  excluded  all  hierarchical 
institutions,  conceding  neither  aristocracy  or  here- 
dity as  in  England,  and  restricted  by  no  individual 
interests  of  separate  states  as  in  America.  The 
republican  constitution,  which  Necker  proposed, 
would  have  had  two  chambers  or  councils,  -which 
only  differed  from  each  other  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  their  mandate ;  the  right  of  voting  was  to 
be  indirect,  and  linked  to  conditions  concerning 
property,  which  in  republics  are  more  necessary  to 
the  electors  than  to  those  who  are  elected.  The 
Executive  consisted  of  seven  persons,  one  of  which 
during  the  space  of  a  year  presided  as  consul.  The 
limit  of  age  was  that  of  Bonaparte.  The  consul  alone 
was  responsible,  the  judges  could  not  be  superseded  ; 
nomination  to  the  State  offices,  and  the  initiative  in 
legislation,  belonged  to  the  Government,  which  had 
power  over  war  and  peace.  A  higher  court  of  appeal 
could  try  the  consul  on  the  demand  of  both  councils.* 

•  Necker,  CEuvres  completes,  xi.  83  ;  xii.  189-199,  222.  CJomparc 
LMadamc  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  277,  291. 
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Next  came  suggestions  for  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion. Necker  did  not  conceal  his  individual  preference 
in  that  respect,  but  added  that  Bonaparte  himself 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  establish  one  in  France. 
He  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it  by 
means  of  the  Bourbons,  and  spoke  of  military 
despotism  as  of  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
overtake  a  country. 

As  might  be  foreseen,  it  was  decided  at  Coppet  to 
publish  Necker's  book,  and  it  appeared,  in  con- 
sequence, in  the  autumn  of  1801.  It  was  a  well 
written  book ;  it  contained  useful  truths,  and  was 
full  of  wholesome  advice,  and  this  was  generally 
recognised.  But  the  author's  day  had  gone  by,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  best  possible  constitution  was  forced 
into  the  background  by  the  reconstruction  of  society. 

"It  was  curious,"  wrote  Roederer,  *Ho  wish  to  make 
a  constitution  after  it  had  been  finally  proved  that 
constitutions  make  themselves,  and  to  keep  up  long- 
winded  dissertations  upon  matters  of  which  no  one 
wanted  to  hear  more.'*  * 

Even  those  who  shared  Necker's  opinions  found 
nothing  much  better  to  say  than  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont,  who  wrote  to  Joubert  that  a  new  book  by  that 
^^  grand  homme,  de  Necker ^^^  vfBA  much  valued,  but 
little  read,  although  it  contained  noble  and  courageous 
words,  t 

*  Roederer,  (Em^res,  v.  103. 

t  Sainte-Beuvc,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Grcupe  Littcraire  sous  VEm- 
pire,  ii.  214,  218. 
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Even  Madame  de  Stael  on  this  occasion  cared  only 
for  the  recognition  of  intimate  friends.  She  wanted 
to  know  what  Gdrando  and  his  wife,  Camille  Jordan, 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  thought  of  a  work  the 
gentle  wisdom  of  which  she  valued  so  much.*  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  drafts  of  a  constitution 
drawn  up  at  Coppet  would  have  been  viewed  with 
i  ndiff erence  by  the  First  Consul  from  the  height  of  his 
still  imclouded  successes.  But  Necker's  warnings 
against  soldier-emperors  and  praetorian  rule  seemed 
to  him  anything  but  harmless.  The  first  sign  of  his 
displeasure  was  a  letter  from  the  Consul  Lebrun  to 
Necker,  who,  after  various  recriminations  concerning 
his  political  past,  advised  him  to  leave  the  welfare  of 
the  State  to  those  better  fitted  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  came  threats  that  punishment  would  be  meted 
out  for  false  information  as  to  the  state  of  afiairs 
in  France,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.f 

Meanwhile  the  peace  with  England  had  been 
signed.  ^^  Quiditea  vous  de  toutes  cea  paix  et  de  V in- 
difference de  Far  18  a  c6t4  des  tra^isporis  de  Londres?^* 
wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  her  friend  Meister.  "  Za 
paix  Mait  bien  pltcs  utile  cependant  a  la  France  qyHa 
VAngleterre.  Wen  conclueriez  vovs  pas  par  hasard 
que  la    libertS  est  de    quelqtie    chose  dans  Vint4r6t 

•  Baronne  de  Gerando,  Lettres  Inedites  et  Souvenirs  Biographiquesy 
etc.  45.  Madame  de  Stael  a  Gerando.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  de 
Lundi,  xii.  255.     Oct.  31,  1801. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  279,  290.  Dix  Annees 
dExil,  chapters  viii.  and  x. 
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que  lea  peoples  prennent  a  leur  deati/nSe.  .  .  Bonaparte 
tr^8  en  coUres  de  VimpoaaibiliU  de  Paris  a  dit  h  ses 
courtisans  r^unis  :  Que  leur  faut 41  done y  que  leur  f ant 
il  done  ?  et  personne  ne  s^ est  lev4  en  pied ,  ou  rassissil 
Mait  debout  pour  ltd  dire:  La  libert^^  citoyen  consul^ 
la  liberty  ....  Fbus  vot/ez  queje  me  laisse  alter  h 
mon  mouvement  naturely  mais  je  vais  rentrer  dans 
les  chames  et  Vamusenientj  qui  ^nerve  aussi  Vdme^  et 
je  me  tairai  six  mois^  * 

The  return  to  Paris,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
November,  only  took  place  in  March,  1802.  Although 
not  personally  threatened,  Madame  de  Stael  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  spend  the  winter  at  Coppet. 
When  she  returned  to  the  capital  she  found  it  more 
subservient  than  ever.  The  republicans  allowed  no 
party  to  outstrip  them  in  servile  devotion.  Self-pre- 
servation was  carried  to  the  length  of  cynicism. 
Barr^re  found  employment  in  the  police,  David  be- 
came court  painter,  Drouet  a  zealous  sub-prefect. 
When,  shortly  afterwards,  the  notorious  section  of  the 
Catechism  appeared,  which  inculcated  the  doctrine 
that  to  serve  and  honour  the  Emperor  was  as  impor- 
tant as  to  serve  God,  Madame  de  Stael  was  the  first, 
if  not  the  only  one,  to  show  up  such  enormities. t 

In  the  spring  of  1802  the  First  Consul  cleared  the 
Tribunatj  whereby  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  in- 
cluded in  the  clearance,  was  driven  to  take  leave  of 

♦  Madame  de  Stael  a  Meister,  Oct  23,  1801. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  274.  Compare  D'Hausson- 
ville,  U£(jlise  Romaine  et  le  Premier  Empire,  i. 
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public  life  for  twelve  years,  and  with  him  the  few 
who  had  not  sealed  their  contract  with  the  Empire, 
which  arose  more  and  more  distinctly  from  the  poli- 
tical horizon,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  bestowal  of 
the  consulate  upon  Bonaparte  for  life. 

The  Italian  Constitution  had  meanwhile  appeared, 
with  tlie  First  Consul  as  president,  and  dividing  the 
nation  into  possidentis  dott%  and  commerciantiy  which 
Madame  de  Stael  explained  to  mean  that  the  first  was 
to  be  taxed,  the  next  silenced,  and  the  third  excluded 
from  every  European  port.  She  formed  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Cis-Alpine  vice-president,  Count  Melzi, 
and  admits  that  she  could  not  suppress  sarcastic  com- 
ments upon  the  method  employed  in  making  away  with 
the  last  remains  of  liberty  under  the  eyes  of  everyone. 
But  the  danger  she  incurred  through  these  remarks 
was  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  incurred  by  the 
disaffected  of  every  kind,  who  reckoned  upon  Bema- 
dotte  by  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  the  threatened 
usurpation.  The  plan  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the 
indecision  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  for  without 
them  it  was  impossible  to  advance.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  able  to  persuade  his  brother  to  let  Bema- 
dotte  escape  with  nothing  worse  than  threats  and 
military  disgrace.  The  displeasure  of  the  First 
Consul  fell  in  consequence  all  the  more  severely 
upon  Madame  de  Stael.  He  stated  that  no  one 
could  approach  her  without  becoming  estranged  in 
an  equal  degree  from  him,  and  that  she  taught  people 
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to  think  to  whom  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  do 
so,  or  who  had  long  forgotten  how  to  do  it. 

Even  royal  individuals,  like  the  Prince  of  Orange 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  did  not  escape  censure  if  they 
accepted  her  hospitality.* 

The  Royalists  on  their  side  had  not  become  more 
indulgent  towards  Madame  de  Stael.  Madame  Suard 
foimd  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  by  her  husband 
of  honours  and  emoluments  from  the  ^* Usurper"  after 
their  return  from  exile  ;  she  held  aloof,  however,  from 
Madame  de  Stael  for  a  time  with  cold  politeness,  "  on 
account  of  her  republican  views."  t 

When  Madame  d'Arblay  came  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1802  to  revisit  her  husband's  home  and  her 
old  friends,  the  Royalist  ladies,  amongst  others 
Madame  de  Poix,  who  owed  her  life  to  Madame  de 
Stael,  related  traits  of  Madame  de  StaePs  incomparable 
kindness  to  herself,  and  of  how  she  rewarded  evil 
with  good.  They  however  warned  their  English 
friend  Madame  d'Arblay  against  associating  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  she  remained  uncivil  and  stiff. 
Wlien  Madame  de  Stael  returned  for  the  second  time 
to  London,  and  was  received  as  the  honoured  guest  of 
the  Court  and  of  society,  the  same  Madame  d'Arblay 
regretfully    wrote  in   her  journal  in   1813,    *'How 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  (TExil,  chap.  ix.  Th.  Jung,  Lucien 
Bonaparte  et  see  MernoireSy  ii.  107,  303,  445.  Bernadotte  to  Lucien, 
1804.     Madame  de  Remusat,  Memoires^  ii.  398. 

I  Madame  Suard,  Essais  de  Mcmoires  sur  Monsieur  Suard,  1 65. 
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thankful  I  should  be  if  she  could  forgive  my  behaviour 
of  that  date."* 

That  she  endured  still  worse  in  Paris  we  learn  from 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  attributed  the  brutal  behaviour 
of  Carrion  Nisas  the  tribune  towards  Madame  de  Stael 
to  the  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  brother 

Napoleon,  t 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Miss  Berry  and  her 
sister  again  returned  to  the  French  capital.  Society 
appeared  quite  changed  in  the  eyes  of  Horace 
Walpole's  friends;  the  behaviour  of  the  men  was 
deteriorated,  the  women  were  disfigured  by  the  fashion 
which  prescribed  the  wearing  of  costly  shawls,  laces, 
and  as  many  diamonds  as  possible.  Suppers  were 
almost  entirely  given  up;  at  midnight  the  society 
dispersed. 

At  Consul  Lebrun's  house  the  company  was  pre- 
sided over  by  an  old  relation  who  was  also  his  house- 
keeper. La  Fayette  had  a  short  time  previously 
returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he  now  hardly 
received  any  attention.  The  taste  for  benefactors  of 
the  people  had  meanwhile  ceased.  The  English  ladies 
were  taken  by  a  fellow  countrywoman  to  see  Madame 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  who  lived  in  the  former  Hotel 
Montfermeil  in  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin,  was  of  an 
imposing  and  attractive  appearance,  and,  it  was  said, 
reverenced  at  that  time  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg. 
They  met  the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  Adrian  de  Mont- 

•  Madame  d'Arblay,  Diary  and  Letters^  vi.  893  ;  vii.  9. 
t  Th.  Jung,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  sea  MemoireSf  ii.  205. 
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morency,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  at  the  house  of 
Jackson,  the  English  Ambassador,  who  presented  Monge 
and  Barb6-Marbois  to  them.  On  the  2nd  of  April 
they  dined  with  her  and  met  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  General  and  Madame  Marmont,  Madame 
R^camier,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  Lucchesine,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  MarkoflF,  Girardin  from  Erm^non- 
ville,  Benjamin  Constant,  General  DessoUes,  the  Mar- 
quis Chauvelin,  and  the  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne. 

A  few  days  later  the  tenor  Garat  sang  at  her  house, 
and  Miss  Berry,  comparing  the  two  societies  in  Paris, 
the  old  and  the  new,  notes  in  her  journal  that  it  was 
in  the  former  that,  with  ices,  cakes,  and  punch,  people 
still  knew  how  to  amuse  themselves  in  all  simplicity.* 

Amongst  those  who  had  returned  was  the  Che- 
valier de  Boufflers,  who  had  spent  his  exile  with 
Prince  Henry,  brother  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
had  married  Madame  de  Sabran.  Madame  de  Stael 
wished  to  see  him  received  into  the  newly-recon- 
structed Academy  as  a  writer  of  travels  of  some 
note ;  and  he  replied : 

"  Je  vois  TAcad^mie  o^  vous  etes  presente  ; 

Si  vous  m'y  recevez,  mon  sort  est  assez  beau. 
Nous  aurons  u  nous  deux  de  I'esprit  poor  quaraute, 
Vous  comme  quatre  et  moi  comme  zero."  f 

■ 

One  of  the  last  parties  during  the  Consulate  at 
which  Madame  de  Stael  was  present  was  a  large  ball 

*  Miss  Berry,  Journals  and  Correspondence ^  ii,  180-191. 
t  Roederer,  CEuvres,  iv.  211. 
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given  by  Yrensporten,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary. 
According  to  the  description  she  gave  of  it  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  ^^  the  lion  and  the  lamb  met  together  at 
this  entertainment,  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world  '^ — Thermidorians,  Royalists,  Bonapartist 
Generals,  and  learned  men,  Madame  de  Boufflers- 
Sabran,  Madame  R6camier,  Madame  Tallien.* 

A  beautiful  letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Fauriel 
of  that  date  shows  that  she  was  more  and  more  drawn 
to  deep  earnest  natures.  ^'C^est  a  vous  quefai  hesoi/n 
de  dire  tout  ce  qui  appartient  a  Vdmey^  she  wrote. 
*^  Ce  finest  pa^  asaurdment  que  voire  esprit  ausai  neme 
plaise^  mais  il  me  semble  quHl  tire  aurtotit  son  origin 

nalitd  de  sea  aentimenta Je  ne  voua  voia 

jamaia^  man  cher  Fauriel^  aana  aentir  profondSnient 
que  jamais  aucu7i  caract^re  rCa  captivSle  mien  davan- 
tage.     Cette  pena6e  douce  et  tiHate  tout  a  la  foia  ae 

grave  plus  avant  au  lieu  de  a^effacer II  me 

aemble  que  noua  aommea  Jaits  pour  Stre  amiSj  et  Je 
Vattends  votre  amiti6  comme  cette  mmtid  d^une  lettre 
dechir^e  qui  peut  seule  expliquer  VautreP  t 

Soon  afterwards  a  great  change  in  the  chances  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  life  came  about.  The  health  of 
her  husband  had  recently  been  so  shattered  that  she 
wrote  to  him  to  Sweden  that  now  that  he  was  un- 
happy the  past  should  be  condoned  ;    that  she  would 

♦  Da  Casse,  Meinoirea  de  Joseph  Bonaparte,  x.  417. 

t  Katlileen  O'Meara,  **  Madame  Mohl,  sos  Amis  ct  son  Salon." 
Atlantic  Monthly y  January  to  May,  1885.  Madame  dc  Stael  a  Fauriel, 
1802. 
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return  to  him.  In  the  first  days  of  May  she  began 
the  journey  with  him  to  Coppet,  where  she  had  left 
her  children.  He  appeared  much  better,  when,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  desired  goal,  at  Poligny  in  the  Jura, 
he  was  seized  with  a  stroke,  and  died  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1802. 

He  left  his  affairs  in  such  a  state  that  it  took  years 
of  exertion  and  sacrifice  to  make  up  the  pecuniary 
loss.  Fresh  debts  continually  came  to  Madame  de 
Stael's  knowledge  whenever  she  hoped  she  had  com- 
pleted the  painful  task,  which  neither  the  inclination 
of  King  Gustavus  IV.,  who  held  her  in  disfavour,  nor 
the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Swedish  treasury,  assisted 
her  to  do.*  Her  own  personal  anxieties  were  scarcely 
less  pressing.  The  chains  with  which  mere  worldly 
and  outward  considerations  had  fettered  her  were 
loosed.  But  was  she  more  free  ?  Or  did  not  the 
question  present  itself  to  her  still  more  forcibly 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  make  those  other  self- 
imposed  chains  indissoluble  ?  Little  imagining  that 
he  was  writing  on  the  day  of  Baron  de  Stael's  death, 
Benjamin  Constant  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Fauriel  on  the  9th  of  May,  which  contained  the 
following  passage  :  "  Perhaps  happiness  is  impossible 
as  I  cannot  enjoy  it  with  the  best  and  cleverest  of 
women.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  know  that  she  was 
happy.  My  heart  is  too  despondent,  my  soul  is  too 
full  of    contradictions,    my  imagination    is   too  dis- 

*  Letters  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Nils  von  Eosensiein,  in  po8- 
Bcssion  of  the  University  at  Upsala,  May  1,  16,  and  28,  1802. 
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coloured,  for  me  to  be  capable  of  giving  such  happi- 
ness.'* * 

To  her  sorrow  Madame  de  Stael  knew  this  as  well 
as  he  did,  and  better.  '^  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '^  she 
said ;  '^  even  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold  I  could  not 
restrain  myself  from  criticizing  the  friends  who 
accompanied  me."  This  quite  agreed  with  what  she 
wrote  to  Sismondi,  when  she  said  that  even  under 
the  impression  of  strong  emotion  she  could  never  free 
herself  of  that  dual  nature— the  one  ever  mocking  at 
the  other. 

Fourteen  years  later  her  son-in-law,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  found  the  characteristic  features  of  her 
character  to  lie  in  the  contrast  between  a  restless, 
impetuous  cleverness,  rushing  towards  its  object,  and 
the  merciless  and  sharp  sound  sense  which  knew  the 
extent  of  what  was  possible,  reacted  against  its  own 
exaggeration,  and  decided  upon  all  that  was  real  and 
true  in  matters  of  life  and  the  heart,  but  which  cer- 
tainly exhausted  its  strength  and  feeling  in  the  storms 
called  forth  by  these  discordant  elements.! 

With  reference  to  Benjamin  Constant,  the  dual 
nature  showed  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  as  well  as  her  reason,  demanded 
that  she  should  preserve  her  independence ;  but  her 
heart  desired  to  retain  the  object  of  her  affections, 
and  could  not  find  strength  to  renounce  it.    Since  the 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Contemporatns,  iv.  **FdurieI/'  Benjamin 
Constant  h  Fauriel,  May  9,  1802. 

f  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  266. 
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book  On  Literature  had  been  completed,  the  inward 
conflict  urged  her  to  relieve  herself  in  artistic  expres- 
sion. Madame  de  Stael  was  too  logical,  and  above 
all  too  sincere,  to  preach  doctrines  which  she  did  not 
herself  follow. 

Convinced  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  win 
men  to  an  ideal  of  duty  without  joining  example  to 
precept,  she  undertook  a  by-no-means-useless  although 
an  incomplete  work. 

Delphine  represents  a  transition  stage.  It  fails  on 
account  of  its  false  conception  of  life,  which  would 
seek  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  outward 
observances,  and  would  insist  on  happiness  instead  of 
learning  to  do  without  it. 

In  the  course  of  Madame  de  StaePs  development, 
the  romance  merely  indicates  ascending  paths  whicli 
in  Qorinne  lead  to  the  heights  of  artistic  perfection 
and  moral  adjustment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Delphinc— Camille  Jordan — Projected  journey  to  Italy — Social  life 
in  Geneva  in  1803 — Sismondi— Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten — 
Frederika  Brun— Madame  de  Stael's  family  circle — Education  of 
her  children — Second  visit  to  Mafliers — Letter  to  the  First 
Consul — Foretaste  of  Exile — Departure  from  Paris — Goethe — 
Wieland — Lessing  —  Schiller  —  Kant— W.  von  Humboldt  — 
Rachel  Levin  and  Henriette  Mendelssohn — Mounier — Klopstock 
—Charles  de  Villers — First  impressions  of  Germany. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  1802  a  pleasure, 
rarer  than  it  is  nowadays,  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
reading  public,  and  was  regarded  as  quite  an  event. 
Delphine^  a  romance  by  Madame  de  Stael,  had 
appeared,  and  the  story  of  it,  which  busied  young  and 
old,  men  and  women  alike,  is  as  follows : 

Delphine  d'Alb6mar,  a  handsome  blonde  widow  of 
twenty,  of  gracious  and  noble  presence,  is  an  enthu- 
siast, at  once  gentle  and  passionate,  energetic  and 
requiring  protection.  She  takes  conscience  as  the 
only  rule  of  conduct  in  her  actions,  but  does  not  allow 
that  the  world  has  a  right  to  judge  her. 

The  first  use  she  makes  of  her  liberty  is  to  bestow 
a  portion  of  the  fortune  left  to  her  by  her  husband  on 
Madame  de  Vernon,  a  relation  of  his,  thereby  to  en- 
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able  her  daughter,  Mathilde,  to  marry  L6once  do 
Mondoville. 

Through  his  chivalrous  bearing  in  an  affair  of 
honour,  L^once,  whose  mother  was  French,  at  once 
appears  in  a  romantic  light  to  the  circle  he  is  about 
to  enter  by  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Vernon, 
and  secures  the  sympathy  of  Delphine. 

Immediately  after  their  first  meeting  this  sympathy 
grows  into  passionate  affection.  L6once  returns  it, 
and  he  thinks  of  giving  up  the  engagement  to  the 
cold,  innocent  maiden,  who  has  merely  been  selected 
as  his  wife  from  family  reasons,  and  of  becoming  the 
husband  of  one  who  appears  to  him  the  realisation  of 
every  womanly  perfection. 

The  plan  is  very  nearly  successful  when  Th^rese 
d'Ervins,  a  woman  who  has  made  an  unhappy  marriage, 
begs  her  friend  Delphine  to  permit  her  to  have  a  last 
interview  at  her  house  with  the  man  she  loves. 
Delphine  consents,  but  the  irritated  husband  appears 
and  interrupts  the  interview.  A  wild  scene  follows, 
and  after  it  a  duel  in  which  d'Ervins  falls.  To  shield 
her  dying  friend,  Delphine  silently  sacrifices  her  own 
reputation.  It  is  said  in  Paris  that  the  blood  of 
d'Ervins  was  shed  on  her  account.  L6once  alone  was 
to  know  the  true  state  of  the  case  through  Madame 
de  Vernon. 

But  the  latter  abuses  the  confidence  of  Delphine  in 
order  to  win  back  her  intended  son-in-law,  and  trades 
upon  his  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
L^once  gives  no  time  to  the  woman  he  loves ;  tor- 
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mented  by  jealousy  he  judges  her  as  others  do,  and 
leads  Mathilde  to  the  altar.  In  the  shadow  of  a  pillar 
Delphine  witnesses  the  union  which  destroys  the 
happiness  of  her  life.  Soon  afterwards  Th6rfese 
d'Ervins  determines  to  expiate  her  sin  in  a  cloister, 
and  to  confide  her  only  little  daughter  to  Delphine's 
motherly  protection.  By  chance  L^once  learns  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  this  child.  When  Madame 
de  Vernon  sees  the  structure,  carefully  erected  by  her 
treachery — by  means  of  which  she  had  hoped  to  assure 
her  own  and  her  daughter's  future — about  to  fall  in, 
she  no  longer  struggles  against  an  illness  that  had  for 
some  time  threatened  her,  and  calls  Delphine  to  her 
death-bed  to  beg  her  forgiveness.  The  letter  in  which 
she  explains  her  motives  belongs  to  the  best  parts  of 
the  book.* 

Delphine  forgives,  but  L6once,  who  is  present, 
finding  himself  betrayed,  gives  himself  up  to  an 
outbreak  of  despair  that  hastens  Madame  de  Vernon's 
end.  On  the  entreaty  of  Madame  d'Alb6mar  he  does 
indeed  at  the  last  moment  promise  not  to  visit  the 
mother's  sin  upon  her  child,  but  in  his  next  letter  to 
Delphine  he  declares  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
fidelity  he  owes  to  his  wife,  and  that  it  is  much  more 
the  duty  of  Madame  d'Alb^mar  to  return  his  love. 

Next  follow  a  tissue  of  entanglements  and  conflicts, 
which,  from  a  moral  aspect,  remind  us  of  Clarissa 
narlowe.  Of  Clarissa,  but  not  of  Lovelace,  for  L6once 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Delphine,  (Euvres  completes^  vi.  451.  "  Ma- 
dame de  Vernon.** 
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is  neither  a  villain  nor  a  hero.  He  constantly  com- 
promises the  woman  he  loves,  and  yet  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  she  suffers  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  At  length  Delphine  puts  an  end  to  the  im- 
bearable  situation  by  taking  to  flight,  and  hopes  that 
in  this  way  L^once  will  be  recalled  to  his  duty.  In 
Switzerland,  where  she  seeks  refuge,  she  hears  that 
a  French  nobleman  who  had  loved  her  and  wished  to 
become  her  husband,  and  had  renounced  a  duel  with 
L^once  for  the  sake  of  her  reputation,  now  lies  in 
prison,  poor  and  forsaken,  under  a  false  charge.  She 
accuses  herself  of  being  the  cause  of  his  misfortune, 
and  hurries  to  him,  intending  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  effect  his  liberation. 

His  love  has,  however,  turned  to  hatred,  and  after 
she  has  once  more  proposed  to  be  his  wife  he  has  her 
locked  up.  Chance  rescues  her  from  the  disgrace, 
but  once  again  her  want  of  caution  has  given  rise  to 
reports  which  influence  L^once  in  a  way  she  has  often 
before  experienced. 

Under  the  impression  of  what  has  happened,  Del- 
phine, the  disciple  of  natural  religion,  takes  the  veil  in 
a  convent.  She  has  no  sooner  bound  herself  by  en- 
during vows  than  L^once  appears.  He  is  free.  Wife 
and  child  are  dead,  but  he  still  loves  Delphine.  In 
vain  does  she  demand  resignation  of  him  when  he 
hears  what  has  happened.  He  will  neither  sacrifice 
himself  nor  be  happy  without  her,  and  forces  her  to 
follow  him. 

On  his  return  with  her  to  his  old  French  home 
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after  the  Vendue,  the  exasperation  of  the  peasants, 
who  will  not  consent  that  the  son  of  their  old  lord 
should  marry  a  fugitive  nun,  puts  an  end  to  his 
resolve  to  make  her  his  wife. 

It  is  September,  1792.  L^once  does  not  oppose 
the  Revolution;  he  shares  many  of  its  ideas  and 
understands  its  motives.  But  he  is  a  noble  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  accused  of  taking 
the  stronger  side.  Neither  in  politics  or  religion,  nor 
in  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  disgrace  or  honour, 
does  he  follow  any  personal  conviction.  Worldly 
prejudice  decides  for  him,  although  Delphine  in  vain 
puts  it  before  him  that  he  cannot  take  arms  against 
his  fellow-citizens  in  a  cause  in  which  he  has  no 
faith.* 

He  next  throws  himself  despairingly  into  the  civil 
war,  is  taken  prisoner,  condemned  to  death,  and  ac- 
companied to  the  place  of  execution  by  his  Beloved, 
who  has  taken  poison  that  she  may  die  with  him,  and 
who  then  breathes  her  last  in  his  arms. 

Thus  the  description  of  a  great  passion  unfolds 
itself  amidst  swoons  and  tears,  mental  torment,  and 
pangs  of  conscience;  it  tells  its  own  story  in  the 
form  of  letters  after  the  pattern  of  the  New  Hdldise 
of  Werther,  and  B;ichardson,  and  exhausts  itself  in 
storms,  until  sentiments  which  recognise  no  other 
power  than  that  of  personal  feeling  are  shipwrecked 
against  the  social  restraints  which  they  may  not  break 
through. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Delphine.     CEuvres  completes^  vi.  156  ;  vii.  79. 
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Besides  these  principal  characters,  which  have 
nothing  to  relate  but  the  history  of  their  love,  several 
subordinate  individuals  assist  the  conception  of  the 
authoress. 

The  most  important  amongst  these  is  Henri  de 
Lebensei,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  educated  in  England; 
of  distinguished  intellect,  complete  independence  of 
judgment  and  character,  who,  differing  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  day,  despises  the  generality  of  human 
beings,  but  has  sympathetic  appreciation  of  indi- 
viduals, appears  as  a  supporter  of  divorce  and  of  the 
abolition  of  conventual  vows,  and  is  an  advocate  of 
political  liberty.* 

It  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  romance  that  its 
characters  were  masks  under  which  the  public  chose 
to  recognise  well-known  personages. 

Above  all,  Delphine  herself,  who  combines  an  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  a  yielding,  easily-vanquished 
heart ;  a  lively  understanding,  and  a  melancholy  dis- 
position ;  simplicity  and  exaltation,  cleverness  and 
straightforwardness ;  for  whom  there  exists  no  virtue 
without  kindness,  no  morality  without  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  of  others ;  and  who  cannot  so  arrange 
her  mode  of  action  without  laying  herself  open  to 
misrepresentation . 

It  is  to  her  that  L^once  says  that  the  secret  of  her 
cliarmlies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  so  natural.  She  despises 
the  social  considerations  that  restrict  ordinary  mortals; 

•  Madame  de  Stael,  Delpliine,    (Euvres  completes^  v.  292;  vi.  318; 
vii.  84,  235. 
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in  the  frankness  of  her  nature  is  to  be  found  her 
irresistible  attraction  and  at  the  same  time  the  rock 
on  which  her  life  is  to  be  shipwrecked. 

This  is  what  Madame  de  Stael  says  in  a  letter  to 
Madame  R^camier  about  herself.  She  belongs  to 
those  without  whom  and  with  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  live,  not  because  she  is  soured  or  despotic,  but 
because  she  has  something  strange  about  her  in  the 
eyes  of  others  which  is  at  once  above  and  below  the 
usual  run  of  every-day  life. 

Delphine  makes  confession  that  *^she  is  not  wicked ; 
and  yet  from  want  of  forethought,  from  an  incon- 
siderate passionate  mode  of  conduct,  she  has  worked 
evil."  ^^  Je  n^ai  pas  su  guider  ma  vie,  et  fai  pre^ 
cipilS  lea  autres  avec  moV^  And  on  the  other  hand 
Delphine  was  justified  in  saying  with  her  of  whom 
she  was  the  type  ^'  that  she  never  had  been  loved  as 
she  had  loved.  Of  all  her  capabilities,  that  of  suffer- 
ing had  alone  been  fully  developed."* 

It  was  November  before  Delphine  left  the  press, 
and  the  public  was  occupied  the  whole  winter  with 
the  romance,  the  worth  of  which  was  decided  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  all  works  of  art — by  the  imme- 
diate impression  it  created. 

For,  as  a  picture  of  society,  as  a  mirror  of  life  and 
of  the  surrounding  moral  culture  and  development, 
the  novel  is  inseparable  from  the  current  direction  of 
taste,   from   the  circimistances  it  reflects,  from  the 

•  Madame  de  Stacl,  Delphine.  (Euvres  completes^  v.  107,  121, 
137;  vi.  91;  vii.  181. 
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interests  wHch  influence  its  contemporaries,  and 
which,  carried  from  reality  into  an  ideal  world,  there 
await  the  solution  whicli  unfavourable  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  conflicts  of  existence,  of  opinions 
or  of  disposition,  would  otherwise  render  impossible. 

Eaised  from  the  region  of  mere  fable  and  legend, 
adventures  and  love-tales,  to  the  height  of  a  psycho- 
logical problem — to  a  share  in  political,  social,  and 
religious  questions — the  modern  romance  has  become 
a  factor  in  modem  development  which  no  one  who 
tvishes  to  understeuid  and  penetrate  into  these  subjects 
can  ignore. 

The  commencement  of  its  importance  dates  from 
those  days  wherein  the  most  eloquent  sermon  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  only  one  to  which  it  lent  a 
willing  eaj,  was  uttered,  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  from 
the  leaves  of  an  educational  story ;  wherein  a  poet, 
subduing  the  passions  of  youth  whilst  setting  them 
forth,  led  the  young  men  of  Germany  to  their  death 
by  his  fiery  words ;  in  the  days  wherein  across  the 
sea  Richardson  ^  ^  brought  morality  into  fashion  again, 
and  Fielding  gave  so  true  a  picture  of  the  morals, 
thought,  and  sentiment  of  the  times  that  their  de- 
scriptions have  become  historical  documents."  * 

From  that  time  the  tone  in  which  romances  were 
written  and  read  was  by  no  means  without  an  object; 
the  aim  was   no  longer  to  distract  a  passing  hour. 

•  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise,  Upon  Addison.  Lecky, 
History  of  Envland  in  tJie  Eighteenth  Century .  Section  concemiDg 
literatare. 
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Under  the  flowery  garlands  of  fantasy,  people  sought 
for  the  intention  of  the  book,  and  the  momentary 
enjoyment  was  not  diminished  by  the  thought  that 
the  fable  was  told  for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  and  that 
the  seductions  of  art  were  offered  in  the  interests  of 
particular  tendencies. 

The  tendency  attributed  however  to  Delphine  was 
similar  to  that  of  which  the  Wahlverwandachaften 
was  accused,  and  against  which  Madame  de  Stael 
defended  the  Nouvelle  SSloise  in  her  first  pamphlet. 
Notwithstanding  her  protest,  Rousseau  and  Goethe 
remain  accused  of  having  injured  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  when  they  set  a  subjective  criterion  of  duty 
in  place  of  an  objective  precept;  and  the  same  opinion 
was  now  loudly  expressed  against  the  romance  in 
which  the  only  happy  marriage  was  that  of  Henri  de 
Lebensei  with  a  divorced  woman.  The  authoress  her- 
self was  quite  aware  of  this  difficulty. 

Nevertheless  it  was  unjust  to  indicate  the  book  as 
written  against  matrimony. 

Thirty  yea.,  afterward^  amidst  her  own  ahipwreck. 
Georges  Sand  sought  assistance  by  endeavouring  to 
do  away  with  the  first  of  all  social  institutions,  and 
transformed  her  past  fault  into  a  theory  in  favour  of 
free  love.  Madame  de  Stael  did  nothing  of  that  sort. 
The  loss  of  the  highest  gift  a  woman  can  possess  only 
increased  its  value  in  her  eyes.  She  is  ready  to  say 
with  Madame  de  G^rando,  ^*  Ceux  qui  out  manquS  cet 
accord  divin  rCont  plus  qu^a  nwurir ;"  aiid  adds,  in 
speaking  of  her  daughter,  ^^  Je  la  forcer ai  a  faire  un 
mariage  d^mclination.^^ 

2h2 
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The  thought  of  making  society  answerable  for 
personal  disappointment  is  so  foreign  to  her  that  her 
most  eloquent  words  are  continuously  dedicated  to 
happiness  in  marriage. 

As  the  medium  of  her  thoughts,  Delphine  is  made  to 
confess  that  ^  ^  if  there  exist  a  circumstance  wherein  a 
complaint  against  the  Creator  is  justified,  it  must  be 
found  in  an  unhappy  marriage ;  and  Dante's  words 
which  banish  all  hope  should  be  placed  over  the 
entrance  of  that  house.'* 

Whereas  her  words,  **  Two  beings  who  are  one  in 
heart  should  thank  God  every  day  upon  their  knees 
for  it,  but  should  also  tremble  for  a  happiness  so  great 
that  it  seems  to  debar  them  from  any  further  claim  to 
eternal  reward,"  will  find  an  echo  in  many  souls  who 
have  enjoyed  and  lost  that  happiness.* 

Certainly  to  her,  a  Protestant,  divorce  was  not 
forbidden  ;  in  the  romance,  Henri  de  Lebensei  argued 
in  its  favour,  and  thereby  the  controversy  was  invoked 
which  on  other  grounds  Madame  de  Stael  had  care- 
fully avoided.  When  Charles  de  Villers,  one  of  her 
critics  and  admirers,  discussed  the  motive  which  had 
induced  her  only  casually  to  touch  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  the  French  Revolution;  she  answered  that 
she  had  especially  wished  to  avoid  politics.! 

♦  Guizot,  Lettres  a  sa  Famille  et  a  ses  Amis.  A  Madame  A.  Jc 
Gasparin,  1835. 

f  M.  Isler,  Letters  amongst  those  left  by  Charles  de  Villers.  A 
Madame  de  Stael  sur  Delphine,  May  4  and  June  24,  1803,  277,  285. 
Madame  de  Stael  u  Villers.  Coppet,  June  3  and  July  20,  1803,282, 
288. 
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But  in  the  year  1803  everything  concerning  mar- 
riage and  divorce  was  a  political  question.  The 
boundless  despotism  with  which  the  LSgialatine  and  the 
Convention  had  treated  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
its  dissolution  during  the  Revolution  was  now  con- 
demned by  the  reaction  as  one  of  the  most  sensible 
blows  dealt  to  the  moral  existence  of  the  nation.* 

Bonald  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition  when, 
alluding  to  the  tragio-comical  experiences  of  the  last 
ten  years,  in  which  profligacy  and  avarice  had  pro- 
faned the  bond  of  wedlock,  he  invited  the  Government 
to  abolish  divorce,  to  force  men  to  do  their  duty,  and 
thus  to  make  Europe  forget  the  example  set  by 
France.  Another  circumstance  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  the  circle  immediately  surrounding  Napoleon, 
and  to  the  horror  of  Josephine,  the  idea  began  to  arise 
of  exchanging  his  childless  marriage,  which  had  not 
liitherto  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  for  an 
alliance  with  an  infanta  of  Spain  or  a  German  princess, 
and  was  probably  first  spoken  of  in  the  despatches  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  now  French  ambassador  in  Madrid,  t 

Napoleon  himself  was,  however,  influenced  by  emo- 
tions of  too  conflicting  a  nature;  and  his  affection  for 
Josephine  was  still  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to 
take  the  step  that  gave  the  blessing  of  the  Church  to 

•  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  du  Dtrectoire,  i.  54.  Sybel, 
History  of  the  Revolution,  iv.  8,  etc. 

J  Th.  Jung,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  see  Me'moires,  ii.  67,  20G.     Miot 
de  Melito,  Memoires,  i.  316. 
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their  union  on  the  eve  of  his  coronation.  Therefore 
anything  that  called  these  relations  into  question  was 
inconvenient  if  not  painful.  This  chain  of  circum- 
stances placed  the  First  Consul  at  the  head  of  Delphine^B 
opponents. 

When  J.  F.  Reichardt,  the  well-known  German 
composer,  came  to  Paris  in  1802,  he  found  the  capital 
busy  with  Napoleon's  attacks  on  Madame  do  Stael 
and  her  romance ;  Bourrienne  in  his  own  peculiarly- 
servile  tone,  and  Barbier,  the  imperial  librarian,  in  a 
simpler  style,  were  employed  to  write  down  DelpUm 
as  metaphysical  in  its  tone,  and  as  a  collection  of  sen- 
timental extravagance,  and  to  threaten  the  authoress 
with  the  suppression  of  her  book  by  the  police  and  with 
exile  from  France.* 

In  a  quieter  mood.  Napoleon  said  to  Roederer 
that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  would  have  fought  for 
Rousseau  against  all  Voltaire's  adherents.  His  views 
had  now  completely  changed.  The  East  had  cured 
him  of  Rousseau,  the  child  of  nature  was  a  dog. 
Nevertheless  the  Nouvelle  Sildiae  would  ever  remain 
a  favourite  book  with  the  young ;  as  a  child  of  nine 
he  had  lost  his  head  over  it,  and  Madame  de  Stael 
would  be  unable  to  produce  anything  like  it.  He 
had  however  caused  her  book  to  be  purchased  and 
would  read  it.t     Napoleon  did  not  say  everything. 

♦  J.  F.  Reichardt,  Confidential  Letters  from  Parts,  1802,  1803, 
i.  460.  liourrienne,  Me'moires,  vi.  216,  Bibliophile  Jacob,  Madame 
de  KrUdener,  32. 

I  Roederer,  CEuvres^  iii.  461 
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What  he  could  not  forgive  was  the  remark  in  the; 
preface  about  La  France  silencieusej  and  the  fact 
which  he  expressed  to  Fontanes  when  he  said  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  literature  in  France — the 
small  and  the  great ;  he  could  dispose  of  the  small 
but  not  of  the  great,* 

After  the  keynote  was  struck,  the  flock  of  critics, 
chimed  in  with  almost  unexampled  bitterness,  and 
with  personal  attacks  of  the  most  injurious  descrip- 
tion. *^  Why,"  wrote  Roederer  in  the  Journal  de 
I^aris,  '^  was  there  no  one  in  the  theatre  yesterday, 
or  the  day  before  ?  why  do  the  drivers  of  fiacres 
complain  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  ?  and  why  do 
the  carriages  stand  in  the  coach-houses?  Becauser 
everyone  is  reading  Delphme,  the  introduction  of 
which  alone  requires  three  days*  study."  He  then 
gave  her  over  to  a  Monsieur  de  Villeterque,  who  sat 
in  judgment  upon  her  morality,  and  explained  the 
interest  she  aroused  as  due  to  the  phenomenon  that  she 
should  have  written  a  romance  instead  of  a  political 
pamphlet.  He  considered  that  a  collection  of  elegies 
by  Mirabeau,  idylls  by  Count  Alfieri,  or  Anacreon- 
like  poetry  by  Thomas  Payne,  would  be  read  with 
equal  avidity.  The  Journal  dea  Debate  contributed 
the  biography  of  the  authoress,  and  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  rejoinder  in  The  Converted  Delphine,  a 
pamphlet  of  eight  hundred  pages. 

A  certain  Gaston,  the  translator  of  the  j^neid^  had 
collaborated  with  the  Abb6  Geoffroi  in  those  article^ 

♦  Chateaubriand,  (Euvres^  xyiii.  277. 
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in  the  Mercure  which  agreed  with  La  Harpe  that 
certain  passages  in  the  book  were  an  oflfence  against 
the  Catholic  religion. 

The  doubtful  glory  of  personally  injuring  Madame 
de  Stael  by  unworthy  jibes  belonged  on  the  other 
hand  to  La  Harpe,  wherein  he  was  outstripped  by 
another  fellow-worker  who  signed  himself  F.  The 
latter,  amongst  still  worse  things,  said  that  Delphine 
spoke  of  Love  in  (he  manner  of  a  Bacchante,  of  God 
in  that  of  a  Quaker,  of  Death  in  that  of  a  grenadier, 
and  of  Morality  in  that  of  a  sophist.  Fontanes  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  initial  was  not  supposed  to  be 
his  own.  It  was  that  of  Fiev^e,  the  fugitive  of  Fruc 
tidor,  who  had  corresponded  with  Napoleon  since 
October.* 

Feletz  on  the  other  hand  remained  polite,  but 
nevertheless  called  Delphine  a  bad  book,  written  with 
cleverness  and  talent.  Finally,  Michaud  closed  the 
lists  in  a  series  of  letters,  some  of  which  discussed  the 
character  of  the  romance,  whilst  others  made  fun  of 
the  unequal  style.  Again  on  this  occasion  a  political 
victim  of  the  18th  Fructidor  revenged  himself  for  the 
defeat  he  had  suffered.f 

Besides  the  notices  in  the  daily  papers  a  novel 
appeared  in  the  romantic  library  by  Madame  de 
Genlis,  wherein  the  authoress  of  Delphine  is  con- 
sidered to  defend  suicide.^ 

♦  Roedcrer,  CEuvres,  iv.  318,  note. 

t  Saiute-Beuve,  "J.  Michaud."     Causertes  de  Lundi,  vii.  16. 

J  Madame  de  Genlis,  Mclanide,  ou  la  Femme  Philosophy. 
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The  malicious  brutality  of  the  attack  drew  out 
defence.  Ginguen6  wrote  in  the  Ddcade  that, 
according  to  old  experience,  successes  such  as  thosft 

of  Madame  de  Stael  must  be  dearly  earned ;  people 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  took  care  of  that;  and 
advanced  to  attack  Madame  de  Stael  with  dangerous 
and  bungling  assurance. 

In  Suard's  paper,  the  Publicistej  Hochet,  a  friend, 
entered  the  lists  for  Madame  de  Stael,  admitted  the 
defects  and  contradictions  in  L6once's  character,  but 
all  the  more  extolled  the  artistic  delineation  of 
Delphine.  Concerning  the  question  of  divorce  he 
referred  to  Montesquieu,  who  has  laid  stress  upon  its 
advantages  to  the  public.  He  replies  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  irreligion  by  bringing  forward  Delphine's 
letter  to  L6once,  "I  should  doubt  your  love  if  I  could 
not  instil  at  least  some  respect  into  you  for  the  great 
questions  which  occupy  so  many  superior  minds,  and 
have  comforted  so  many  afflicted  souls.'*  * 

Pelissot  went  further  than  anyone,  and  characterised 
Madame  de  Stael's  last  book  as  the  most  uncommon 
and  important  that  she  had  written.  M.  J.  Ch^nier 
only  gave  his  verdict  later ;  it  was  to  his  credit  that 
in  a  book  he  wrote  at  the  emperor's  command  he 
acknowledged  the  rank  in  literature  of  the  banished 
authoress  of  Delphine^  even  in  reference  to  her  first 
romance.! 

♦  Madame  de  Stael,  Delpliine,     (Euvres  completes y  vi.  82. 
t  M.  J.  Chenier,   Tableau  llistorique  de  la  Litterature  Franqaise 
depxns  17 §9,  214,  etc 
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The  judgment  of  the  reading  world  was  naturally 
divided.  According  to  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure, 
Delphine  was  the  real  counterpart  of  Madame  de 
Stael  in  her  youth,  whilst  Corinne  was  the  ideal.* 

Bonstetten  considered  L6once  to  be  an  intolerably 
capricious  individual,  and  felt  the  lack  of  harmony 
in  a  work  which,  having  taken  rise  amidst  inward 
conflicts,  could  not  ignore  the  traces  of  its  origin. 
He  puts  the  price  paid  for  the  manuscript  by  the  pub- 
lisher  at  16,000  livres.f 

The  Edinburgh  Revieto  gave  an  imfavourable 
verdict,  %  but  Miss  Berry,  and  with  her  many  people 
of  taste,  acknowledged  that  the  first  obligation  of  a 
romance — ^that  of  sustaining  its  interest — ^was  solved 
by  this  book ;  and  that  in  it  were  combined  the  most 
acute  perception  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  picture  of 
the  society,  true  to  the  corrupt  manners  then  pre- 
valent. § 

In  Germany,  Jacobi  considered  that  only  the 
egotistic  characters  in  the  book  were  successfully 
described,  the  rest  were  unreal ;  but  as  a  whole  it  was 
a  treasure  of  deep  and  acute  observation. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  thought  he  was  bestowing  com- 
mendation when,  after  reading  Delphine^  he  said  that 

♦  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  lea  Merits  de 
Madame  de  Sta'el, 

t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  F.  Brun^  published  by  Matthisson,  i.  137, 
169. 

\  Edinburgh  Review^  May,  1803. 

§  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  ii.  233. 
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if  the  book  were  to  be  epitomized,  the  Oherhof- 
meisterin  for  German  women  had  been  found.*  In 
Weimar,  Princess  Caroline  and  Henriette  Knebel 
were  enchanted  with  the  perusal  of  Delphine,  and 
Kjiebel  told  his  sister  that  no  woman  had  hitherto 
written  so  cleverly,  t  Vamhagen  could  not,  as  he 
expresses  it,  come  to  any  real  enjoyment,  J  whilst 
Caroline  von  Wolzogen  held  up  the  good  pyschological 
motive  of  the  plot,§  and  William  von  Humboldt 
spoke  with  reserve  against  the  superficial  tone  of  the 
book.  II 

When  Talleyrand's  attention  was  drawn  to  Madame 
de  Vernon's  characteristic  trait,  he  got  out  of  his 
embarrassment  by  a  witticism.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  told  that  a  book  of  Madame  de  Stael's  repre- 
sented herself  and  him  disguised  as  women.^  There 
remained  Chateaubriand.  At  the  close  of  a  report 
concerning  Bonald  he  lamented  the  attempt  to  attri- 
bute the  noble  impulses  of  the  heart  to  the  influence 
of  philosophy,  and  not  to  that  which  was  indicated 
as  the  hardening  influence  of  Christianity. 

But  he  valued  the  tone  of  irresistible  goodness 
which   pervaded '  the   book,  the    benevolence   which 

♦  Goethe- Jahrbuch,  1880, 380.  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richter  to  Bottiger, 
Meiningen,  March  18,  1802. 

•f  H.  Diintzer,  fvoin.  KneheV 8  Correspondence  with  his  sister  Henriette ^ 
162,  163. 

J  Varnliagen  von  Ense,  Memoires,  vi.  136-140. 

§  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  Remains. 

II  W.  Humboldt,  Letters  to  a  Friend,  ii.  175. 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Memoirs^  ii.  5. 
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never  was  lessened  by  any  abstract  system,  and  that 
none  had  ever  appealed  to  in  vain.* 

Madame  de  Stael  justified  this  praise,  and  revenged 
herself  in  her  own  way.  She  replied  to  the  attack  of 
Madame  de  Genlis  by  warmly  recognising  the  merit  of 
that  lady's  romance,  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont.  ^'  She 
attacks  me,"  she  remarked,  concerning  this  matter, 
^^and  I  defend  her;  thus  our  correspondence  crosses."t 

An  accidental  meeting  took  place  at  Madame  Suard's 
house,  between  J.  Michaud  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
him  on  account  of  his  letters  upon  Delphine.  Michaud 
got  out  of  the  painful  embarrassment  by  saying  that 
without  wishing  to  compare  himself  to  the  Homeric 
heroes,  like  Diomede  he  had  wounded  a  goddess  in 
the  dark.  ^'  Madame  de  Stael,"  added  Sainte-Beuve, 
"did  what  the  goddess  would  not  have  done:  she 
smiled  and  forgave  him."  J 

In  her  book  upon  literature  she  lays  stress  upon 
the  defencelessness  of  women  against  slanderous 
attacks,  and  compares  those  who  have  obtained 
celebrity  to  Herminia ;  *^  the  opponent  only  sees  the 
armour,  the  lance,  the  waving  plume,  and  all  the 
outward  signs  of  strength.  He  hastens  to  the  attack^ 
and  his  first  blow  reaches  her  heart." 

She  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  heroic  than  she 
really  was,  or  to  simulate  an  indifference  which  she 
did  not  feel ;  but  she  submitted  to  the  consequences 

•  Chateaubriand,  (Eur res,  xviii.  note. 

t  Saintc-Beuve,  Causeries  de  Lundi.   **  Madame  de  Genlis,"  iii.  16. 

J  Saintc-Beuvc,  Causeries  de  Lundi,  vii.  16. 
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of  her  peculiar  position ;  all  except  the  reproach  that 
her  book  was  subversive  of  morality.  She  wrote  to 
Villers  that  she  felt  responsible  to  her  daughter  who 
was  growing  up  ;  the  latter  should  only  find  what  was 
good  and  true  in  her  writings.* 

It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  this  that,  in  the 
edition  of  1803,  she  allowed  the  heroine,  whose 
morality  she  defended  in  an  especial  pamphlet,  to  die 
a  natural  death,  instead  of  by  her  own  hand — by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  romance  itself,  as  the 
first  conception  could  alone  harmonize  with  the  inward 

motive,  t 

In  literature  the  book  called  forth  anger  and  oppo- 
sition. The  discussion  which  ensued,  showing  that 
simple  circumstances  may  often  lead  to  the  same  tragic 
conflicts  as  the  highest  affections,  next  induced  Necker 
himself  to  write  a  little  novel  Suitea  funestea  cCune 
seule  fautey  in  which  irregularity  in  business  matters 
destroys  the  happiness  of  an  honourable  man.J 

Madame  Sophie  Gay  wrote  Laure  cPEstelle^  in 
which  she  satirized  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her  jealous 
criticism;  and  she  is  also  pointed  out  as  having 
described  le  vice  en  action^  et  la  vertu  en  prScepte. 
Madame  Gay  gave  the  name  of  Delphine  to  her 
daughter,  the  beautiful  poetess  who  herself  won  the 
crown  of  the  Muses. 

•  M.  Isler,  Briefs  aus  dem  Nachlass  von  Ch.  fie  Villers,  Madame 
do  Stael  a  Villers.     Coppet,  Jane  3,  1803,  284. 

•j-  Madame  de  Stael,  (Euvres,  vii.  247.  "  Reflexions  sur  Ic  but 
moral  de  Delphine,*^ 

"l  Necker,  (Euvres  comiAhtes^  xv.  334. 
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Led  by  conflicting  motives,  Georges  Sand  subse- 
quently wrote  Indiana,  which  in  its  passionate  de- 
scriptions shows  a  similar  philosophical  tendency  to 
that  of  Delphme. 

Under  the  title  of  le  Frince  she  afterwards  gave  a 
masterly  study  of  TaUeyrand,  whose  character  had 
become  still  more  sharply  accentuated  since  the  days 
of  Madame  de  Vernon.* 

The  same  problem  of  the  inflexibility  of  social 
order  and  the  tyrannical  power  of  prejudice  is  the 
principal  theme  of  two  then  very  popular  novels, 
Ourika  and  Edioard^  by  the  Duchesse  de  Duras; 
whereas  Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  imitation  of  Madame 
Riccoboni's  romancet  Leonora^  containing  her  own 
letters  to  an  unfaithful  lover,  undertook  to  correct 
Delphine's  morality 4 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  words  at  the  close 
of  Delphine — ^^On  pent  encore  faire  servir  au  ban- 
heur  des  autres  une  vie  qui  ne  noti^  promet  a  nous- 
memes  que  des  chagrins^  et  cette  espSrance  vous  la 
ferait  8upporter^^ — were  also  the  last  words  of  Gwen- 
dolen in  Daniel  Deronda.  §  As  long  as  noble,  womanly 
hearts  exist  which  have  to  carry  out  the  same  act  of 
renunciation,  and  which  have  to  satisfy  the  same  need 
for  compensation,  they  will  express  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner. 

♦  Georges  Sands,  "Lettres  d'un  Voyageur."  Eevue  des  Deux  Afondes, 
October,  1834. 

t  Madame  Riccoboni,  Lettres  de  Fanny  Butler  a  Mylord  Alfred, 

\  Helen  Zimmern.  Miss  Edgeworth,  84.  Printed  in  the  Eminent 
Women  series. 

§  Loni  Acton.     George  Eliot. 
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Of  the  personal  results  of  the  publication  of  her 
romance,  Madame  de  Stael  had  had  no  notion.  She 
did  indeed  feel  it  advisable  to  keep  away  from  the 
capital  for  the  winter  of  1803,  and,  in  consequence, 
spent  eighteen  months  in  Switzerland,  which  were 
passed  almost  entirely  at  Coppet. 

This  was  only  interrupted  by  a  residence  of  four 
weeks  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Mafliers,  near  Ecouen,  in 
September,  1802,  in  order  that  she  might  thence  have 
greater  facilities  for  superintending  the  last  aiTange- 
ments  for  the  publication  of  Delphine. 

Zealous  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  police, 
although  somewhat  tardily,  gave  information  con- 
cerning every  detail  of  this  sojourn,*  how  that 
Madame  de  Stael  had  arrived  without  coachman  or 
horses,  but  with  two  men-servants,  a  maid,  a  cook, 
and  a  butler ;  what  individuals  she  had  visited,  and 
that  her  housekeeper  expected  her  in  the  Rue  de  Lille. 
The  last  news  proved  fallacious,  as  the  traveller  had 
already  returned  to  Coppet.  But  her  name  remained 
for  the  future  on  the  books  of  the  secret  police,  and 
until  1814  her  acts  were  largely  set  forth  in  them. 

The  banishment  from  Paris  first  became  unbearable 
to  her  when  it  became  compulsory.  Not  the  capital, 
but  her  friends,  were  what  she  missed ;  she  wrote  to 
Camille  Jordan ;  people  had  tried  to  make  her  anxious 
about  the  immediate  future,  but  she  was  determined 

•  H.  Welscliinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  Appciidicn 
**  Notice  do  Police  sur  le  s^jour  de  Madame  de  Stael  a  Mafliers  pres 
Ecouen."     Archives  Nationals. 
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not  to  believe  that  anything  they  said  was  either  true 
or  possible.* 

What  had  meanwhile  occurred  in  Switzerland  could 
only  increase  her  secret  dislike  to  the  system  which 
had  now  obtained  the  mastery.  Torn  by  opposing 
parties,  some  were  in  favour  of  the  French  and 
Unionist  views,  ursfing  the  centralisation  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  re-division  of  the  land ;  whilst  others 
demanded  the  preservation  of  cantonal  independence 
and  national  tradition,  and  reckoned  on  foreign  pro- 
tection to  carry  this  out;  Switzerland  had  gone  through 
five  or  six  revolutions  in  the  course  of  as  many 
years,  which  had  deprived  it  of  its  prosperity  and 
success. 

In  the  meantime  the  canton  of  the  Valais,  for  mili- 
tary reasons,  had  been  separated  from  Switzerland 
and  placed  under  the  French  protectorate  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  engagement  entered  into  at  Lun^- 
ville  to  withdraw  the  French  troops,  these  remained 
upon  Swiss  territory  until  the  autumn  of  1802.  Under 
their  influence  the  Revolution  of  April  17th,  1802, 
brought  the  Unionists  into  power,  and  thus  kindled 
civil  war ;  whereupon  the  French  regiments,  which 
had  scarcely  withdrawn,  again  interfered,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  First  Consul  was  invited.  Cir- 
cumstances did  not  admit  of  the  restoration  of  an 
Helvetic  Republic  in  the  style  of  the  Cis- Alpine ;  ho 
therefore  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Canseries  de  Lutidi,  xii.  225.     Madame  de   Stael 
a  Camille  Jordan.     Coppet,  1802. 
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scale  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the 
cantons  with  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  and  along 
with  this  act  of  mediation  he  closed  a  defensive 
alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Bon- 
stetten  considered  the  Constitution  agreed  to  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1803,  as  "  so  perfect  and  so  care- 
fully thought  out,*^  that  even  in  1824  he  still  main- 
tained that  its  restoration  had  been  a  benefit  to  his 
country ;  and  moreover  he,  too,  had  a  weak  moment 
for  Napoleon  at  that  time,  and  wished  to  go  to  Paris 
"  to  cure  himself  of  his  ridiculous  affection.**  *  A 
glance  at  what  was  happening  on  the  borders  of  his 
own  country  might  have  suflBced.  Piedmont  divided 
into  six  departments  was  annexed  to  France;  the 
same  happened  with  regard  to  Elba,  and  the  First 
Consul  retained  the  right  to  dispose  of  Parma. 

Since  Camille  Jordan  had  published  his  pamphlet 
in  1802  upon  The  Consulate  for  Life,  Madame  de 
Stael  felt  more  of  the  same  mind  with  him  upon  all 
these  political  matters  than  with  any  other.  She 
wrote  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  portions 
of  his  work  at  Coppet,  as  they  were  after  her  own 
heart.  She  added  that  she  would  have  liked  to  send 
him  a  ring  made  of  her  hair  which  once  had  belonged 

•  _ 

to  Baron  Stael,  but  Madame  de  Kriidener's  blonde 
tresses  seemed  to  please  him  so  much  that  she  felt  too 
shy  to  offer  her  dark  locks.  She  sent  Camille  Jordan's 
pamphlet  to  Meister  with  the  remark  that  he  would 

•  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  F.  Brun^  ii.  169,286.   K.  Morell,  K,  von 
Bonstetten^  a  Portrait  from  Life^  151. 
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find  it  true  to  republican  views.  But  the  Consul, 
who  feared  the  Royalists  less  than  the  Republicans, 
now  desired  that  people  should  believe  that  the 
Royalists  were  responsible  for  it.  * 

In  1802  she  proposed  to  Camille  Jordan  that  with 
her  and  some  other  friends  from  Geneva  he  should 
go  to  Italy  in  the  winter,  and  spend  the  spring  in 
Rome  and  Florence. 

She  knew  that  Camille  Jordan  was  not  rich ;  she 
had  thoughtfully  considered  that  her  pecuniary 
means  would  suffice  to  render  the  journey  pleasant 
for  him  as  well  as  for  herself.  Benjamin  Constant 
would  be  able  to  send  them  news  from  Paris  where 
he  was  to  spend  the  winter.  **  It  would  be  a  happiness 
for  me/'  she  wrote,  *'  to  be  able  to  forget  all  that 
oppresses  me  during  six  months  in  your  company  to 
follow  and  admire  the  traces  of  a  great  people,  and  to 
mourn  over  another  which  has  succumbed  without 
having  been  really  great.  My  eldest  son,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent youth,  would  accompany  me,  and  during  this 
time  a  check  would  be  put  on  the  pain  of  existence. 
Yes,  my  friend,  one  soon  tires  of  time  and  even  of  life. 
My  voice  failed  me  as  I  read  your  letter,  and  the  dying 
words  of  Brutus  are  beautiful  beyond  comparison. 
In  those  days  nothing  was  known,  as  in  modern 
times,  of  the  distracting  element  of  mockery,  which 
threatens  to  destroy  all  the  impulses  of  the  soul. 
Surrounded  by  nature  and  by  solitude,  I  should  be 

♦  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  Aug.  4  (undated),  1802.  In  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Th.  Rheinliardt. 
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more  in  sympathy  with  you  than  in  the  world,  al- 
though we  both  appreciate  its  enlivening  influence 
upon  the  flow  of  our  thoughts.*' 

This  plan  of  going  to  Italy  was  never  realised,  as 
Camille  Jordan  declined  it.  "  I  well  knew,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  that  what  is  generally  called  com- 
mon sense  would  not  be  in  favour  of  my  suggestion, 
but  I  had  something  better  than  that  in  contemplation 
when  I  wrote  to  you.  Do  not  let  us  say  any  more 
about  it."  ♦ 

As  far  as  concerned  the  inner  and  domestic  life, 
social  distractions  or  intellectual  activity,  things 
remained  much  the  same  at  Geneva.  The  prominent 
position  offered  to  it  by  the  two  intellectual  pioneers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  gone  by ;  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1782  were  also  past,  in  which 
Duroveray,  Dumont,  Clavi^re,  Reybaz,  Marat,  from 
their  more  circumscribed  field  of  action  overthrew  the 
reigning  oligarchy,  and  led  the  way  to  that  other 
great  upheaval  by  the  example  of  a  war  of  classes,  by 
proscriptions,  committees  of  public  safety,  terror,  and 
finally  by  foreign  interference. t 

The  French  now  ruled  in  the  overthrown  Republic, 
but  public  worship,  education,  and  local  government 
were  not  under  their  influence.  In  consequence  of 
this   a   tone   of  indcj)endence   and  a  peculiar  local 

*  »Saintc-Beuvc,  "  Camille  Jordan."  Causeries  de  Lundi,  xii.  255. 
Madamo  de  Stael  to  Camille  Jordan.  Ete,  1802,  Sept.  C,  1802,  Oct. 
23,  1802. 

I  Sorel,  VEurope  et  la  Itcvolution  Franqaise,  i.  142. 
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colouring  had  been  retained  by  Geneva  more  than  by 
the  rest  of  Switzerland ;  and,  shut  in  as  it  was  between 
the  French  and  German  mode  of  thought,  it  borrowed 
the  elements  of  both,  and  created  for  itself  an  inde- 
pendent culture,  which  was  again  specially  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  these  different 
nationalities. 

Amongst  the  people  of  the  middle  classes  this 
fusion  showed  itself  more  unconsciously,  and  was 
restrained  by  the  tone  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 
Amongst  the  educated  classes,  so  called  gens  du  hautj 
it  was  "  consciously  developed/'  as  has  been  truly 
said,  ^^  into  incarnate  eclecticism.'^  * 

As  such,  it  possessed  a  special  influence,  reacting 
upon  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  friends,  and  receiving 
its  impressions  from  them  in  return. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  century,  since  there  remained  no 
interest  in  public  affairs,  attention  liad  turned  all 
the  more  energetically  towards  philosophical  inquiry, 
especially  towards  natural  philosophy. 

The  official  papers  of  learned  societies  were  enriched 
by  the  works  and  discoveries  of  natives  of  Geneva. 
The  doctors  Jurine  and  Buttini ;  the  botanist  de 
Candolle ;  the  brothers  Pictet,  one  of  whom  was  a 
natural  philosopher,  the  other  an  equally  well-known 
astronomer ;  the  mathematician  Prevost ;  the  blind 
Huber;  the  foreigners  Rumford  and  Sismondi — the 

*  Dr.  C.  Mager,  GeschicJite  der  FranzdstscJier  National  LiUratur 
ngS.     1837,  iii.  47. 
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latter  of  whom,  although  bom  in  Geneva,  did  not  belie 
liis  Italian  descent  and  his  culture,  so  greatly  affected 
by  foreign  influences — shared  the  glory  of  preserving 
and  increasing  the  intellectual  importance  of  Geneva, 
the  intellectual  inheritance  of  Saussure,  Turettini, 
Abauzit,  Tronchin,  Bonnet,  Delolme,  and  so  many 
others  during  the  fifteen  years  of  French  supremacy. 

Circumstances  were  not  so  favourable  as  regarded 
literature  and  social  intercourse  in  Geneva.* 

The  former  was  always  constrained  by  something 
stiff,  provincial,  and  artificial,  and  even  in  its  most 
gifted  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Jean  Jacques, 
who  in  this  respect  had  become  quite  French,  this 
remained  a  disturbing  and  heterogeneous  trait.  The 
social  life  suffered  under  the  influence  of  a  Calvinistic 
mode  of  thought  and  culture ;  even  its  pleasures  were 
measured,  and  without  that  cheerful  pleasant  laissez 
aller  which  was  habitual  in  the  neighbouring 
countries — in  France  and  Italy — even  in  circles 
which  held  to  good  manners  quite  as  much  as  the 
chosen  circles  of  the  new  department  of  the  Leman. 

At  a  certain  age  one  was  relegated  to  the  card- 
tables,  the  tone  was  always  restricted  within  fixed 
limits,  and  the  hostess  at  Coppet  was  never  quite  for- 
given for  receiving  company  during  her  toilet,  for 

•  L.  Killiet,  "  Les  Derniers  Jours  de  la  R^publique  de  Geneve." 
Revu^  Suisse^  1857,  xx.  639.  Aimc  Steinlen,  Banstetten.  Auguste 
de  la  Rive,  La  Societe  Intel lectuelle  a  Geneve.  Villemand,  Les  Gens 
de  Lettrea  en  Suisse,  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  1844,  iii 
1858. 
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allowing  men  to  talk  to  each  other  without  reserve  in 
her  presence,  and  for  calling  them  by  their  Christian 
names  when  they  were  friends  of  the  house.  On  her 
side  Madame  de  Stael  must  really  have  shuddered 
when  the  Genevese  circle  thought  it  necessary  to 
receive  her  and  her  set,  time  after  time,  with  studied 
phrases  and  pretentious  notions  in  the  style  of  a 
theatrical  performance  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.* 

Even  here,  however,  she  found  compensation  in  her 
intercourse  with  the  beautiful  Madame  Rilliet  Huber, 
the  friend  of  her  youth,  who  was  herself  poetically 
inclined,  and  not  only  interested  herself  in  the  poor 
but  in  the  state  of  the  poor  laws,  and  published  works 
on  this  subject  in  ih^Joitrnal  JBritanniqtie.f 

The  friendship  between  Madame  de  Stael  and  her 
cousin,  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  was  of  an  even 
more  intimate  nature.  One  of  the  most  convincino: 
proofs,  not  only  of  Madame  de  Stael's  power  of  attrac- 
tion but  of  her  innate  worth,  is  the  admiring  love  and 
constancy,  nearly  allied  to  enthusiasm,  inspired  by 
her  in  this  earnest  and  distinguished  woman. 

As  the  daughter  of  Saussure,  the  great  natural 
philosopher,  and  the  niece  of  Bonnet,  she  had  had  a 
far  greater  opportunity  of  methodical  culture  than 
Necker's  daughter. 

She  knew  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  only  taught 

•  Mallet  d'Hanteville.  Souvenirs  des  Sejours  de  Madame  de  Stail 
a  Geneve,     Bibliotheque  Universelle  do  Geneve, 
t  F.  Brun,  Eptsoden  aus  Reisejij  i.  235. 
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these  classical  languages  to  her  children  bat  natural 
philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  and  music.  Under 
her  influence  her  husband  filled  a  distinguished  and 
useful  place  in  his  native  town,  first  as  auditor  and 
then  as  professor  of  mineralogy. 

In  both  departments  she  was  so  useful  to  him  that 
according  to  Sismondi  he  definitely  learnt  from  her 
what  he  had  to  teach  others,  and  became  a  very  able 
man.  She  herself  remained  modest  and  retiring 
throughout,  without  the  slightest  roughness  or  pe- 
dantry, universally  beloved,  and,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
expressed  it,  ^^  her  cousin  possessed  all  the  intellect 
which  was  ascribed  to  herself,  as  well  as  all  the  virtues 
which  she  did  not  possess." 

Ticknor,  the  American,  describes  her  later  on  as 
of  an  attractive  appearance,  small,  with  dark  hair,  a 
pleasant  smile,  distinguished-looking,  and  the  mother 
of  handsome  children.* 

Early  deafness,  causing  a  barrier  between  her  and 
society,  directed  her  thoughts  to  quiet  reflection,  and 
was  the  origin  of  her  valuable  book  on  V Education 
progressive^  which  may  be  considered  not  merely  as 
a  guide  for  young  people  but  for  those  of  riper  years. 

Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  seems  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  proving  the  fallacy  of  her  cousin's 
remark  that  ^*  she  never  had  been  loved  as  she  herself 
had  loved."  She  found  all  that  she  most  valued  in 
life   in  her  intercourse    with    her,   and    afterwards 

•  Concerning  Madamo  Necker  de  Sanssure  :  Bonstettcn,  Letters 
to  F,  Brun,  i.  181.     Madame  G^rando,  Letters,  July  22,  1802. 
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shared  all  her  most  sorrowful  moments.  She  never 
wearied  of  following  the  wanderings  of  this  many-sided 
spirit,  and  of  associating  with  a  nature  which  to  her 
appeared  more  admirable  by  reason  of  its  forgiving 
indulgence,  benevolence,  and  fidelity,  than  for  the 
talent  admired  by  the  world. 

From  this  aspect  no  one  knew  Madame  de  Stael 
better,  no  one  held  more  lovingly  to  her  memory,  than 
Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  and  after  her  death  her 
only  comfort  lay  in  the  expression  of  her  loss. 

To  this  familiar  friendship  was  added  intercourse 
with  such  foreigners  as  came  to  Geneva  in  1803,  and 
brought  movement  and  change  into  its  somewhat  for- 
mal and  frigid  atmosphere. 

In  the  late  autumn  Madame  de  Stael  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sismondi,  whose  intellectual  worth  she 
soon  acknowledged,  and  upon  whom  her  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  many  directions. 

The  young  man,  bom  in  1773,  therefore  scarcely 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  just  then  becoming  famous, 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  Delphine. 

He  was  in  love ;  pleaded  pen  in  hand  for  free  trade,* 
and  as  concerned  himself  pleaded  also  for  freedom  in 
the  affairs  of  the  heart,  confiding  to  the  authoress  of 
the  romance  of  1802  that  he  would  make  use  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  her  book  in  favour  of 
his  inclination  and  in  pleading  his  cause  with  his 
mother. 

•  Sismondo  de  Sismondi,  Tableau  de  VAgncuUure  Toscane,  1801. 
Traite  de  la  Richease  Comma'ciaie^  1803. 
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Madame  de  Stael  was  acquainted  with  the  matter, 
but  by  no  means  approved,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
replied  that  she  had  certainly  written  that  public 
opinion  should  be  opposed,  but  not  so  the  wishes 
of  parents.  She  fully  agreed  that  the  family  con- 
siderations of  the  Genevese  were  very  laughable; 
but  the  choice  of  a  wife  should  never  induce  a 
man  to  descend  in  the  social  scale — no  amount  of 
passion  could  excuse  it.  **  She  herself  had  more 
than  once  been  in  love,  but  had  always  felt  two 
natures  within  her,  the  one  mocking  at  the  other,  on 
such  occasions." 

The  impressionable  Sismondi  listened  to  her  advice, 
gave  up  the  young  girl,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
revolved  around  the  planet  of  Coppet. 

At  the  same  time  Madame  de  Kriidener  also  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  She  had  spent  an  existence 
full  of  inward  as  well  as  outward  storms  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  had  finally  come  to  Switzerland. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  known  her  in  Paris,  where 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  did  homage  to  her,  and 
Chateaubriand  discussed  his  book  with  her,  although 
later  on  he  thought  of  the  "  prophetess "  with  con- 
siderable reservation. 

Bonstetten  likewise  carried  out  'tis  intention  of 
settling  at  Geneva  in  1803.  Since  1791,  the  year  of 
his  first  meeting  with  the  wife  of  a  rich  Danish  mer- 
chant, Frederica  Brun  the  poetess,  his  life  had  taken 
a  new  direction.  The  intimacy  between  them  began 
with  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  his  work,  Wanderings 
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over  the  scenes  of  the  last  six  hooks  of  the  ^neidy 
originated. 

In  consequence  of  this  friendship  he  spent  fully  two 
years  at  the  country-seat  of  his  friends,  the  Bruns,  at 
Sophienholm,  or  in  their  house  at  Copenhagen,  where 
the  most  lively  sociability  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  a  number  of  original  and  clever  men  met  to- 
gether.* 

In  this  desire  to  collect  a  brilliant  circle  aroimd 
them,  husband  and  wife  were  of  one  mind,  although 
in  every  other  respect  they  were  as  different  as 
possible. 

Oehlenschlager  speaks  of  the  State-councillor  Brun 
as  a  man  of  naive  low-German  humour,  practical, 
active,  bent  upon  money  like  a  hawk  on  its  prey. 
Along  with  this  he  had  an  amusing  good-tempered 
way  of  making  fun  of  his  wife,  who  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, verj'  exaggerated,  as  amiable  as  she  was  senti- 
mental, and  had  destroyed  her  nerves  and  undermined 
her  health  by  continual  excitement.  It  was  only  by 
the  use  of  opium  that  she  was  able  to  procure  ease. 
She  revised  her  own  poetry  with  notes  to  make  it 
intelligible.  She  exaggerated  the  merits  of  Bon- 
stetten  as  much  as  this  platonic  friend  exaggerated  hers, 
and  when  she  could  she  took  flight  from  the  north, 
which  she  hated,  to  Switzerland  or  across  the  Alps. 

**  God  has  granted  me  this  mercy,  that  I  am  not 
deaf  as  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  she  once  said  at  a 
concert. 

•  Rist,  Lebenserinnerungen,  ii.  132. 
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^^  God  had  not  granted  it,"  roguishly  remarked  the 
painter,  Christel  Biepenhausen ;  ^*  for  once,  when  we 
were  at  a  concert  in  Passion  Week  together,  which 
began  with  a  loud  chorus,  she  asked  me  after  the 
chorus  had  been  sung  whether  it  was  not  going  to 
begin  soon."  * 

Goethe  also  considered  the  Danish  poetess  to  be  a 
curious  mixture  of  self-deception  and  acuteness.f 
Under  her  influence  Bonstetten  wrote  several  of  his 
works  in  German. 

He  had  escaped  in  1*798  from  his  native  town  and 
from  his  home  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Berne,  in 
peril  of  his  life — his  clothes  torn,  and  with  Taaittcs  in 
his  pocket.  When  he  returned  thither  in  1801,  the 
recollection  of  the  rule  of  democracy,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  had  reconciled,  him  to  that  of  Bona- 
parte. 

He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  had  thus  reached 
the  turning-point  at  which,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
he  began  to  be  young  again.  The  crisis  announced 
itself  by  a  severe  illness.  He  wrote  to  the  Bruns 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  nursing  ho  received  at 
the  hands  of  Necker  and  his  daughter  he  would  never 
have  survived.  Restored  to  health,  he  determined 
under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael  to  translate 
the  book  upon  Latium  into  French. 

When  Matthison  went  to  see  him  at  the  same  period 

♦  A.  Ochlenschlager,  Lebenserinnerungen,  ii.  251. 
t  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  i.  62.     No.  81,  to 
Schiller,  Carlsbad,  July  19,  1795. 
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at  Geneva,  he  shut  himself  into  his  room  with  him,  "  em- 
braced him  fervently,  and  swore  eternal  friendship." 

In  a  subsequent  book,  Recherches  sur  Vlmagina- 
OoHy  he  endeavoured  to  supplement  Madame  de  StaePs 
^ssai  sur  les  Fictions.  When  over  seventy  years  old 
he  sprang  out  of  the  window  on  a  ground-floor  into  the 
garden,  only  to  escape  from  a  tiresome  guest,  and  at 
eighty  he  valsed  round  the  room  with  Zschokke,  who 
had  surprised  him  with  a  visit  at  Geneva.  After  his 
wife  died,  in  1805,  he  offered  his  hand  to  Sismondi's 
mother,  who  was  living  a  happy  domestic  life  with 
her  son,  and  who  refused  his  offer ;  and  he  became 
enthusiastic  over  Pestalozzi's  establishment  at  Tverdun, 
which  he  unsuspiciously  called  ^' eine  wahre  Erzie* 
htmgS'fahriky  * 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  man  who  had  looked 
upon  Rousseau  in  his  youth  ;  had  enjoyed  Voltaire's 
hospitality  at  Ferney;  who  lived  long  enough  to 
applaud  Sernani  and  the  Revolution  of  1830 ;  and 
to  whom  Madame  de  Stael  could  say,  ^^  Croyez-moi^ 
de  V esprit  et  de  la  grace  comme  vous  je  rCen,  connais 
pas  d^exemple.^^ 

Bonstetten  gave  her  back  all  that  his  superficial 
nature  had  to  give ;  felt  the  value  of  her  friendship 
in  his  own  way ;  and  remains  one  of  our  best  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  life  at  Coppet  which 
became  a  portion  of  his  own.     Frederika  Brun  also 

*  Bonstetten,  Memoires,  with  the  Letters  to  Mathison  included.  His 
biographies  by  Morell  and  Steinlen.  Saintc-Beuve,  "  Ch.  V.  de  Bon- 
stetten.*'    Causenes  de  Lundi\  xiv.  417. 
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spent  the  winter  of  1802  in  Geneva,  where  the  beauties 
of  nature,  from  the  Dent  du  Midi  to  "the  miraculous 
cow  which  gave  sixty-four  pounds  of  milk  in  twenty- 
four  hours/*  aroused  her  intense  admiration,  whilst  a 
drive  to  the  shore  at  Meilleraie  alternately  reminded 
her  of  Julie^  of  a  tragic  chorus  from  Sophocles^  and 
of  a  celebrated  fish  repast  that  she  had  enjoyed  there 
and  of  which  she  gives  the  recipe.  She  describes  her 
visit  to  Coppot,  the  landing  under  the  beautiful  elms 
early  on  a  sunny  morning  which  she  greeted  in  the 
words  of  Rinaldo : 

"  Con  gli  occbi  alzati  contemplando  intomo 
Quinci  nottume,  e  quindi  mattutine 
Bellezze,  incorruttibili  e  divine  ! " 

Upon  which  Madame  de  Stael  made  her  go  to  bed, 
and  only  awoke  her  when  the  day  had  grown  old.* 

Whilst  Madame  Brun  made  friends  with  the  Gene- 
vese  society,  the  Pictets,  Huber,  Mademoiselle  Rath 
the  miniature  painter,  and  the  various  doctors  who 
attended  her,  Madame  de  Stael  preferred  to  mix  in 
the  English  society.  There  were  always  some  English 
families  in  Geneva,  and  it  could  boast  of  some  distin- 
guished names  as  the  years  went  by. 

In  their  political  views  and  social  habits  she  found 
compensation  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  which 
had  become  more  and  more  unendurable  to  her.  When 
the  report  was  first  spread  abroad,  on  the  renewal  of 

•  F.  Bnin,  Eptsoden  aus  Reisen  dUrch  das  sudliche  Deutschland,  die 
westliche  Schweiz,  Geneva,  und  Italy. 
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hostilities  between  the  two  States,  that  all  English 
travellers  on  French  soil  would  be  detained,  she 
repudiated  it  as  an  impossible  absurdity,  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  had  to  blame  herself  for 
having  kept  back  her  friends  till  the  last  moment  and 
thereby  brought  them  into  danger. 

However  valuable  and  intellectually-  necessary  these 
social  relations  were  to  Madame  de  Stael,  they  no 
longer  represented  the  principal  object  of  her  life. 

She  was  now  alone  responsible  for  three  children, 
amongst  them  a  growing  son  of  thirteen,  and  earnestly 
fulfilled  her  duty.  "  Ji?  suis  igi  dans  une  parfaite 
8olitud€i^  she  wrote  at  that  time  to  Fauriel  from 
Coppet,  "  car  cetuv  qui  la  troublent  m^ import unent^  et 
je  lea  Scarte  volontiers.  Je  wDoccupe  de  mon  pere^ 
de  V^ducation  des  mes  enfanta.^^  * 

She  taught  her  children  herself  daily,  notwithstand- 
ing all  other  claims  upon  her  time ;  she  enforced  strict 
obedience;  she  desired  to  give  the  charm  of  truth 
and  simplicity  to  their  mutual  relations,  but  wished 
to  show  them  life  as  it  really  is  without  having  re- 
course to  deceitful  representations  or  evasions.  Her 
system  did  not  permit  her  to  describe  herself  as  fault- 
less, but  it  warned  against  faults  and  weaknesses  the 
injurious  influence  of  which  she  had  felt  upon  her 
own  existence,  and  her  example  was  to  make  others 
beware  of  those  faults.  The  woman  who,  when  she 
had  attained  fame,  never  found  it  anything  but  a  poor 

•  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Fauriel."    Portraits  Contemporains,  iv.  Madame 
de  Staei  to  Fauriel,  Coppet,  1803. 
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and  unsatisfactory  compensation,  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  to  her  daughter  that  the  vivacity  of  her 
feelings  and  the  fervour  of  her  opinions  had  en- 
tangled her  in  difficulties  and  dangers  that  she  was 
only  able  to  overcome  by  her  own  peculiar  qualities ; 
that  her  too  warm  participation  in  politics  in  parti- 
cular had  drawn  down  feelings  of  hatred  upon  her 
which  would  have  embittered  and  endangered  her 
life,  had  not  the  remembrance  of  her  many  services 
turned  the  scale. 

She  strove  to  form  a  womanly  nature  in  this 
daughter,  who  was  warned  as  she  had  never  been 
herself  against  the  excesses  of  a  powerful  imagination 
and  the  seductions  of  talent.  *^  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
echo  of  myself  in  my  children/*  she  used  to  say, 
**  and  should  not  like  to  recognise  my  own  voice  in 
theirs." 

Herself  as  fresh  as  in  youth,  and  feeling  warmly  to 
the  last,  she  was  naturally  sympathetic  to  youth,  and 
it  was  ever  welcome  to  her. 

She  brought  up  her  daughter  herself.  She  could 
not  do  this  for  her  sons,  but  sought  to  combine  home 
advantages  with  that  of  public  education ;  and  there- 
fore sent  them  to  school  in  Geneva  when  she  was  absent 
from  Coppet.  When  she  was  at  home  she  engaged  a 
tutor  to  further  instruct  them.  Concerning  the  choice 
of  this  individual,  she  had  applied  in  vain  for  years 
to  Meister,  and  then  in  1802  to  Gcoffroy  Schweig- 
hauser,  an  Alsatian,  and  the  head  of  a  learned  family 
of  that  name,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
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widow  of  Prince  Victor  de  Broglie,  afterwards  Madame 
de  Victor  d'Argenson.  By  her,  Schweighauser  was 
introduced  to  Madame  de  Stael  in  Paris. 

What  she  wanted,  she  wrote  to  the  learned  philo- 
logist, was  to  find  some  one  who  could  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  her  and  her  children,  who 
could  travel  with  them  and  who  would  not  find 
Coppet  too  dull  to  live  at  with  her.  Towards  the  same 
end  she  wrote  later  through  a  mutual  friend,  to 
Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  to  beg  Schiller  to  help  her. 

The  correspondence  led  to  no  result  at  that  time, 
and  the  younger  Schweighauser  became  tutor  instead 
to  Madame  de  StaePs  future  son-in-law  Victor  de 
Broglie.  She  thought  of  taking  her  son  to  finish  his 
education  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  First  Consul's  plan 
for  landing  in  England  forced  her  to  give  up  this 
idea.* 

But  even  as  regarded  her  sons,  she  left  it  to  no  one 
else  to  form  their  characters,  and  to  imprint  a  sense  of 
duty  within  them — ^Hhe  art  of  life,"  which  appeared  to 
her  to  be  more  dijBScult  and  more  necessary  than  aught 
else.  She  was  never  tired  of  repeating  to  them  that 
almost  all  our  trials  are  in  connection  with  some  of 
our  shortcomings,  and  that  nothing  can  really  endure 
without  faith  in  a  higher  power,  and  a  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  duty. 

•  Kabany,  Les  Schweighauser^  30.  Madame  de  Stael  to  G.  Schweig- 
hauser, 1802.  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  EemainSy  ii.  277. 
M.  Isler,  Letters  to  Villers,  Madame  de  Stael  to  Villers.  Coppet, 
Jane  8,  1803. 
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No  one  could  tell  better  than  her  daughter,  after  she 
grew  up,  what  Madame  de  Stael  had  become  to  her 
family.  She  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker 
de  Saussure,  in  which  she  says :  ^*  Our  mother  took 
our  happiness  greatly  to  heart  in  our  childhood,  and 
she  thoroughly  shared  our  little  vexations.  When  I 
was  twelve  years  old  she  talked  to  me  like  a  grown-up 
person,  and  nothing  can  describe  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion which  such  a  talk  left  with  us.  We  felt  newly 
inspired  and  upraised ;  and  full  of  courage  for  our 
studies  and  duties.  We  children  loved  her  passionately. 
When  we  were  only  five  or  six  we  used  to  quarrel 
over  which  of  us  loved  her  the  most,  and  we  looked 
upon  her  companionship  as  a  happiness  in  which  we 
mutually  envied  each  other.  The  mind  and  self-love 
were  equally  satisfied  when  near  her. 

*^  On  Sunday  she  used  to  read  to  us  out  of  our 
grandfather's  book,  and  never,  even  at  the  time  of  her 
severest  trial,  did  she  omit  to  give  me  my  daily  lessons. 
She  knew  no  greater  happiness  than  that  of  watching 
the  development  of  our  capacities,  and  wished  for  no 
other  reward  than  to  be  useful  to  us  in  the  same.  As 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  she  established  a  sort 
of  equality  in  the  relations  between  herself  and  her 
children,  and  gave  them  to  understand  not  only  that 
they  were  necessary  to  her,  but  that  they  could  also 
be  a  comfort  to  her.  She  used  to  take  our  advice,  and 
I  often  used  to  hear  her  say  to  my  brother  that  she 
required  his  consent.  She  used  to  speak  to  me  with 
complete  candour  of  her  intentions  concerning  me  and 
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my  future.  She  would  unhesitatingly  have  given  in 
had  she  found  one  of  us,  under  special  circumstances, 
more  determined  than  herself,  and  yet  we  never 
ceased  to  honour  her.  From  the  moment  that  it  was 
a  question  of  education,  she,  who  gave  us  proof  of 
unlimited  confidence,  knew  moreover  how  to  secure 
absolute  obedience. 

**  She  was  almost  too  anxious  about  her  responsi- 
bility, and,  reproaching  herself  for  our  faults,  would 
say  to  us,  *  If  you  were  to  do  wrong  I  should  not  only 
consider  it  to  be  a  misfortune  but  I  should  also  con- 
sider it  be  my  own  fault ;'  and  when  she  was  obliged 
to  scold  us  she  often  added  that  she  had  failed,  and 
in  her  banishment  had  neglected  to  set  us  an  example 
of  steadfastness  and  self-sacrifice.  That  used  to  break 
our  hearts.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  others 
understand  how  this  combination  of  dignity  and  con- 
fidence, excitable  feeling  and  reserve,  worked  upon 
our  minds  in  childhood.  We  never  forgot  words 
spoken  to  us  in  a  voice  that  was  choked  with  tears ; 
and  the  thought  of  her  painful  self-reproaches,  if 
we  should  neglect  our  duty,  proved  our  strongest 
inducement  to  do  right. 

"  She  had  in  a  high  degree  what  is  called  natural 
dignity,  and  was  thus  enabled  without  injuring  her 
authority  to  descend  to  our  level  and  to  enlist  our 
sympathy  for  herself.  For  never  did  a  mother  at  once 
so  completely  inspire  both  confidence  and  respect."  * 

•  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  le  Caractere  et  lea  Ecnts 
de  Madame  de  Stael. 
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There  is  nothing  to  add  to  such  testimony,  for  she 
who  proffered  it  was  a  pattern  of  her  sex,  and  the 
best  argument  in  favour  of  her  mother's  educational 
method. 

Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  brings  forward  yet 
another  peculiar  trait  of  Madame  de  Stael's  motherly 
love  when  in  contrast  to  her  ordinary  nature  she  calls 
it  ^^  a  retiring  love." 

She  was  not  only  convinced  that  passionate  feeling 
should  be  kept  away  from  children,  but  she  also  de- 
sired to  spare  them  where  she  herself  in  many  respects 
had  failed  with  regard  to  her  mother,  and  all  that  she 
had  suffered  with  regard  to  her  father  by  the  too 
great  fervour  of  her  affection  for  him. 

With  advancing  years  another  feeling  was  added 
to  this.  ^*  I  do  not  know  why  I  do  not  tell  Auguste 
all  that  I  feel  about  him,"  she  wrote  to  her  cousin. 
*'  It  doubtless  proceeds  from  a  certain  motherly  dread 
which  I  never  can  completely  overcome.  In  this  kind 
of  connection  one  must  always  have  separation  before 
one's  eyes.  I  was  obliged  to  survive  all  that  was 
dearest  to  me  on  earth.  Why  are  we  so  weak  con- 
cerning that  which  death  must  destroy  ?  " 

In  this  respect  her  example  taught  a  different  lesson 
to  that  conveyed  by  her  words.  The  feeling  which 
bound  her  to  her  father,  and  to  which  we  have  so  often 
alluded,  did  not  wait  for  that  "  too  late  "  which  in  all 
human  affairs  punishes  delay.  She  was  not  only  the 
pride,  but  the  happiness  of  his  existence.  He  might 
criticise  and  admonish  her  good-naturedly,  laugh  at 
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her  small  foibles  and  peculiarities,  without  ever  vexing 
her  or  lessening  her  grateful  admiration  for  him.  The 
thought  never  crossed  her  that  she  could  be  equal  or 
even  superior  to  her  father:  he  remained  her  councillor, 
her  Providence,  her  example,  which  she  never  ex- 
celled ;  and  even  Necker  never  seemed  more  attractive 
than  in  his  unselfish  and  loving  care  for  her. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  he  related  traits  of 
her  childhood ;  she  did  nothing  without  consulting 
him,  and  thought  of  his  amusement  and  his  wants 
with  a  mixture  of  motherly  and  filial  devotion. 

She  never  spared  herself ;  as  Bonstetten  remarks, 
she  would  hardly  take  the  few  minutes*  repose  that 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  poorest  of  her  sex.  She 
used  to  begin  the  day  at  Coppet,  after  breakfasting 
with  her  father,  in  talking  sometimes  for  hours  with 
him.  At  dinner  and  in  the  evening  they  met  again, 
and  the  conversation,  from  which  politics  were 
banished,  out  of  consideration  for  Necker,  never 
flagged.  On  his  part,  he  did  not  prevent  his  daugh- 
ter from  going  into  the  world  and  mixing  with  her 
friends,  but  encouraged  her  to  do  so  as  a  wholesome 
and  necessary  diversion. 

She,  who  never  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being  with 
her  father  without  the  dread  of  an  uncertain  future, 
had  but  little  notion  that  it  was  at  an  end  for  her, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  she  thought  that  she 
might  once  again  repair  undisturbed  to  Mafliers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Since  the  slender  bond  of  peace  brought  about  with 
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England  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens  had  again  been  rup- 
tured, the  whole  official  world  busied  itself  with  pre- 
parations for  war  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne  and  with 
the  plan  of  landing  on  the  British  coast. 

In  a  forcible  speech  Roederer  assured  the  Senate 
that  war  was  inevitable,  as  Bonaparte  could  not  avert 
it ;  England  had  only  the  chances  of  her  luck  on  the 
sea,  and  the  forbearance  of  other  nations  to  depend 
upon.  In  home  affairs  the  jurists  worked  to  complete 
the  Code ;  nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  that  the 
ruler  of  France  in  the  midst  of  such  cares  and  interests 
could  object  to  this  projected  change  of  abode  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  who  had  no  official  position,  and  all 
Madame  de  Stael's  correspondents  spoke  in  the  same 
sense.  She  thought  she  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear, 
and  therefore  set  aside  her  father's  offer  to  go  himself 
io  the  capital  and  see  the  First  Consul  in  her  interest. 

The  only  precautionary  measures  were  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  his :  in  it  he  re- 
minded Joseph  of  his  assertion  that  the  winter  would 
pass  without  disturbance  for  Madame  de  Stael.  She 
added  a  few  lines  to  the  letter,  in  which  she  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  First  Consul  would  consider  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months  to  be  sufficient  punishment 
for  a  few  thoughtless  remarks.* 

Whereupon,  after  a  short  visit  to  Madame  R6camier 
at  Saint-Brice,  she  repaired  to  Mafliers,  whence  she 

•  Du  Cassc,  Memoires  du  Rot  Joseph,  x.  421.  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency to  Joseph,  August  19,  1803. 
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intended  from  time  to  time  to  visit  her  friends  and  go 
to  the  theatres — the  capital  being  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles. 

She  was  unaware  that  as  far  back  as  February,  at 
the  first  report  of  her  arrival  in  Melun,  a  correspond- 
ence of  seven  letters  between  the  First  Consul,  General 
Moncey,  the  Inspector  of  the  Gendarmerie,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police,  was 
set  in  motion,  where  every  measure  was  instituted  for 
her  immediate  banishment  *^  on  account  of  her  love 
of  intrigue."  She  was  only  to  be  left  the  choice  of 
returning  to  Switzerland  or  a  residence  in  Sweden. 
''  It  is  determined  by  the  Government,"  wrote  Fouch^ 
to  Moncey,  "  that  this  foreigner  shall  not  remain  in 
France."  *  Now,  in  September,  1803,  scarcely  four 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival  in  Mafliers,  when 
a  lady  who  is  not  mentioned  in  Dix  AnnSes  d'Exil^ 
but  who  was  none  other  than  Madame  de  Genlis,t 
related  to  the  First  Consul  in  course  of  conversation 
that  the  roads  leading  to  it  were  quite  enlivened  by 
Madame  de  Stael's  visitors.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  former  received  a  friendly  hint  to  take  care  what 
she  was  about — that  there  was  an  immediate  prospect 
of  her  banishment.  It  was  only  just  in  time,  as  the 
First  Consul  had  already  written  to  the  supreme  judge 
that  he  heard  she  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
The  command  to  leave  France  was  to  be  conveyed  to 

*  Welscliinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  827,  330. 
t  Madame  de  Sttael,  Dix  Annees  (TExil,   Welscliinger,  La  Censure 
sous  le  Premier  Empire,  167,  note-     Savary,  McmoireSf  v. 
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her  and  'punctually  enforced  le  tout  sans  scandale. 
The  word  scandale  was  stroked  out  and  replaced  by 
Sclat* 

Madame  de  Stael  was  defenceless.  Talleyrand  had 
taught  her  what  became  of  friends  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  now  Fouchet  called  her  ^*  a  foreigner,"  and  gave 
her  the  coup  de  grdce.  Those  who  held  opinions 
similar  to  her  own — Camille  Jordan  or  Benjamin  Con- 
stant— were  more  compromised  than  she  who  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  not  really  courageous,  but  united 
vivacity  of  imagination  to  a  certain  timidity  of  dis- 
position, and  magnified  every  danger  into  phantoms 
of  which  she  could  not  again  rid  herself. 

This  time,  however,  she  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
her  belief  that  a  banishment  held  over  her  under 
similar  circumstances  might  last  a  long  time,  if  not  for 
ever. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  she  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  that  she  should  at 
first  seek  refuge  with  his  friend  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
whese  country-place  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mafliers.  She  scarcely  knew  this  lady,  whose  clever- 
ness and  amiability  were  so  much  thought  of,  and,  in 
order  not  to  betray  her  situation  to  the  numerous 
company  assembled  at  her  house,  was  obliged  to 
conceal  the  painful  anxiety  which  racked  her  mind. 

Only  when  it  began  to  get  dark  she  used  to  look 
out  with  her  maid  for  the  dreaded  gendarmes. 
She  had  already  written   to  both  Lucien  and  Joseph 

♦  Miot  de  Mdlito,  Memoires,  ii.  118, 
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Bonaparte,  neither  of  whom  were  on  good  terms  with 
their  powerful  brother — Lucien,  on  account  of  his 
second  marriage,  and  Joseph  because  he  had  refused 
the  dignity  of  chancellor,  when  a  pressing  invitation 
to  Saint-Brice  from  Madame  R^camier  offered  an 
escape  for  the  immediate  future. 

Thence  Madame  de  Stael  directed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Pirst  Consul : — 

^*  I  was  living  upon  the  assurance  that  had  reached 
me  from  you  that  I  might  remain  quietly  at  Mafliers, 
when  the  news  reached  me  that  gendarmes  were  to 
remove  me  and  my  two  children.  Citizen  Consid,  I 
do  not  wish  to  believe  this;  you  would  thereby 
ensure  a  dearly-bought  celebrity  for  me — a  place  in 
your  own  history.  You  would  wound  my  worthy 
father's  heart,  whose  age  would  not  I  am  sure  prevent 
his  asking  you  what  crime  I  had  committed,  what 
crime  my  family  had  committed,  to  induce  such 
barbarous  treatment.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave 
Prance  give  me  passports  to  Germany,  and  give  me  a 
week  in  Paris  to  settle  my  affairs  and  to  get  the 
doctor's  advice  for  my  child,  who  is  only  six  years  old 
and  upset  by  the  journey.  In  no  country  on  earth 
would  such  a  request  be  refused.  Citizen  Consul,  the 
intention  of  persecuting  a  woman  and  two  children 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  you.  It  is  not  possible  that  a 
hero  should  not  be  the  protector  of  the  defenceless.  I 
once  again  implore  you  to  allow  me  to  live  in  peace 
on  my  father's  property  of  Saint  Ouen.  Thence  my 
son,  when  he  has  reached  the  requisite  age,  can  attend 
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the  polytechnic  schools,  and  I  myself  should  not  be 
near  enough  to  the  town  to  see  many  visitors.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  journey  would  be 
less  arduous  for  my  children,  I  would  go  away.  Once 
more,  Citizen  Consul,  think  over  it  before  preparing 
many  cares  for  a  defenceless  woman.  By  a  simple 
act  of  justice  you  can  instil  a  more  sincere  and 
lasting  thankfulness  in  me  than  by  many  proofs  of 
favour."  * 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  letter  in  the  Dix  AnnSes 
cVExil,  although  she  mentions  the  exertions  of  Joseph 
and  Lucien  with  their  brother.  During  a  few  days 
of  treacherous  quiet  the  inmates  of  Saint-Brice  could 
give  themselves  up  to  the  expectation  that  they  had 
had  some  success. 

Madame  de  Stael  rejoiced  in  being  in  the  midst  of 
a  sympathetic  circle,  and  the  speech  delivered  by 
James  Mackintosh,  shortly  before  he  left  England  when 
appointed  a  judge  at  Bombay — in  defence  of  Peltier, 
who  had  been  banished  in  consequence  of  a  libel  in 
which  he  had  attacked  the  First  Consul — was  there 
read  by  her  with  the  greatest  delight. 

On  the  15th  of  October  (not  in  September,  as  she 
erroneously  states)  she  was  at  table  with  a  few 
friends.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  from  a  window  in  the  dining-room,  looking 
upon  the  high  road,  the  little  assemblage  saw  a  rider 
attired  in  grey  approach  the  chateau  and  ring  at  the 
park-gates. 

♦  VAuteur  dee  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Eecamier.    Coppet  et  Weimar. 
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Madame  de  Stael  never  for  an  instant  doubted  that 
the  visit  concerned  her,  and  received  him  in  the 
garden  after  he  had  asked  to  speak  with  her.  The 
clear  sunshine  and  the  smell  of  the  flowers  as  she 
approached  the  man,  who  made  himself  known  as  a 
lieutenant  of  gendarmerie  from  Versailles,  remained 
as  it  were  mechanically  imprinted  on  her  memory. 
He  had  received  orders,  he  said,  to  come  in  plain 
clothes,  not  to  frighten  her,  and  to  treat  her  with  all 
the  consideration  due  to  her.  He  then  showed  her  a 
document,  signed  by  Bonaparte,  which  contained  the 
order  to  remove  her  forty  miles  from  Paris,  as  a 
foreigner,  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  A 
further  document  addressed  to  General  Moncey,  and 
dated  October  13th,  contained  directions  that  in  case 
of  her  refusal  she  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  frontiers 
by  a  gendarme.* 

Madame  de  Stael  remarked  to  the  officer,  whose 
name  was  Gaudriot,  that  recruits  were  moved  in  this 
way,  but  not  women  and  children.  She  required  a 
space  of  three  days,  that  she  might  go  to  Paris  with 
her  family  and  there  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  her  journey,  and  he  might  accompany  her.  He 
assented  to  this,  and  taking  a  seat  in  her  carriage 
gave  her  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  that  a  well- 
read  gendarme  had  considerately  been  selected,  as  he 
talked  to  her  obligingly  about  her  writings.      "You 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annies  cTExtl,  cliap.  vi.  Welschinger, 
La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire^  831,  832.  Docaments  of  Oct. 
13,  15,  and  20,  1803. 
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see/'  she  replied  to  him,  ^*  what  the  result  is  of  being 
an  accomplished  woman ;  when  you  have  the  chance, 
advise  the  members  of  your  family  to  avoid  attempting 
it."  But  under  outward  indifference  she  was  wounded 
to  the  quick,  and  the  first  drops  she  tasted  from  the 
cup  of  exile  she  found  to  be  as  bitter  as  death. 

This  insatiable  longing  for  Paris  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  the  accusation  of  exaggeration  is  not 
spared  to  her,  especially  since  Chateaubriand,  who 
could  never  feel  for  any  other  sorrows  than  his  own, 
first  raised  it  against  her. 

She  might  have  replied  that  it  was  only  when 
banishment  from  the  capital  became  compulsory  that 
it  became  unbearable  to  her.  Hitherto  her  love  for 
her  father,  her  children,  and  her  duties  at  Coppet,  had 
sufficed  to  keep  her  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  But  she  always  felt  the  necessity  from  time  to 
time  of  bringing  her  talent  into  communication  with 
the  great  moving  centre  which  worked  upon  her 
electrically,  and  made  her  ideas  flow.  She  was  too  full 
of  life,  had  stood  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  too  long, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  wings,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
a  quiet  life,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  inactivity; 
moreover,  she  was  not  sufficiently  happy  in  herself  to 
endure  it. 

She  has  been — not  altogether  unjustly — accused  of 
having  spent  ten  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Alps  without  having  once  described  them,  or  felt  their 
influence  upon  her  powers  of  imagination. 

On  such  occasions  if  Mont  Blanc  were  pointed  out 
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to  her  she  would  exclaim  ^'  Oh  I  le  ruisseau  de  la  Mue 
de  Bac;  "  or,  when  Fauriel  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  Lake,  she  would  laughingly  answer  that  * '  his  pre- 
judice  in  favour  of  country  life  still  held  him  fast." 
Even  in  the  days  of  Corinne^  when  so  many*  changes 
had  occurred,  she  said  to  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
nature  that,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  opinion  of 
others,  she  woidd  rather  go  five  hundred  miles  to  con- 
verse with  clever  people,  even  if  they  were  unknown 
to  her,  than  open  her  window  to  look  at  the  Gulf  of 
Naples.  A  quiet  contemplation  of  nature  paralyzed 
the  kind  of  talents  which  found  their  highest  stim- 
ulant in  conversation.  This  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1816,  when  Count  Moy  apologised  for 
coming  to  see  her,  she  replied,  *^  Oh  no,  you  are  not 
a  tiresome  man,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  and  even  if 
a  man  of  that  sort  came  and  interrupted  me  at  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  work,  he  would  be  not 
only  welcomed  but  received  with  joy,''  * 

Intercourse  with  good,  natural,  cheerful  people 
sufficed  her,  if  only  they  were  free  from  affectation 
and  were  really  interested  in  what  they  were 
talking  about,  even  if  they  talked  about  themselves. 
Madame  de  Stael  felt  so  thankful  for  a  cheerful  hour 
spent  in  this  way  that  her  cousin  saw  this  necessity 
for  harmless  amusement  in  the  light  of  a  physical 
necessity  for  rest,  which  the  restless  inner  life  of 
thought  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way.      In  the 

♦  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire  sous  VEni' 
pile,  i.  G9,  82,  130,     Madame  Necker  de  Saussore,  Notice^  etc. 
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qualities  of  the  heart  more  than  in  those  of  the  mind 
no  one  could  replace  her  closest  friend  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  whom  she  valued  more  than  any  other, 
and  who  possessed  her  entire  confidence. 

But  no  one  knew  the  worth  of  intellect  better  than 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  when  her  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  eccentricities  of  clever  people  she  replied  that 
stupid  people  were  not  any  freer  from  the  like ;  only 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  note  them  in  their  case. 

The  impulse  necessary  to  her  in  originating  some- 
thing great,  in  thinking  out  her  ideas,  and  giving 
artistic  form  to  her  style,  she  only  found  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  intellects  equal  to  her  own,  in 
the  fire  of  discussion,  and  above  all  in  intercourse 
with  friends. 

However  excited  or  busy,  or  whatever  claims  were 
made  upon  her  time,  nothing  replaced  the  society  she 
was  accustomed  to — the  refreshment  she  derived  from 
familiar  converse — the  pleasure  and  the  need  of  com- 
panionship. 

Never  taking  thought  for  herself,  and  having  schooled 
herself  to  overcome  all  physical  weakness — to  such  an 
extent  that  people  believed  in  her  strength  and  health 
till  both  broke  down  at  one  blow — she  could  not  com- 
prehend existence  without  a  hospitable  house,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  supplying  happiness  and 
refreshment  to  others  through  this  medium. 

These  conditions  of  her  nature  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  judging  the  sentiments  with  which  she  entered  the 
newly-hired  house  which  she  had  not  as  yet  inhabited 
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in  the  Rue  de  Lille — as  Napoleon's  prisoner,  and  felt 
that  she  was  never  to  receive  those  friends  she  had 
intended  to  welcome  in  it.  Instead  of  going  to  bed, 
she  wandered  all  night  through  its  empty  rooms; 
and  every  morning,  **  like  in  Blue  Beard's  castle/'  her 
gendarme  appeared  again  to  ask  her  if  she  were  not 
yet  ready.  But  through  the  constant  excitement  she 
had  become  really  unwell,  and  moreover,  Madame 
Recamier,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  had  begged 
General  Junot,  who  was  devoted  to  her,  to  make  a 
last  attempt  to  intercede  with  Napoleon  on  behalf  of 
her  friend. 

Whither  she  was  to  betake  herself  Madame  de  Stael 
could  not  as  yet  determine.  Her  heart  inclined  to 
Switzerland  and  to  returning  to  her  father.  On  the 
other  hand  she  had  to  consider  that  she  had  made  no 
secret  in  Geneva  of  desiring  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
her  life  in  an  atmosphere  more  sympathetic  to  her. 
The  plan  of  going  to  England  included  the  possibility  of 
still  further  incurring  the  First  Consul's  displeasure,  and 
thus  the  idea  she  had  first  mooted  to  Charles  de  Villers 
of  a  journey  to  Germany  took  a  more  distinct  shape.* 

During  this  painful  uncertainty,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
appeared  with  his  modest,  amiable  wife,  and  both 
begged  Madame  de  Stael  so  pressingly  to  go  to  them 
at  Marfontaine,  that  she,  willing  to  show  how  grate- 
ful she  was  for  such  fidelity,  went  there  for  three  days 
with  her  eldest  boy. 

•  M.  Isler,  Briefe  aus  dem  Nachlass  von  Ch,  de  Villers^  288. 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Villers.     Coppet,  July  20,  1803. 
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These  days  were  no  refreshment  to  her,  for,  sur- 
rounded by  an  official  set  with  whom  she  was  mostly 
unacquainted,  she  had  to  keep  her  feelings  to  herself. 

She  only  implored  Joseph  to  find  out  for  her 
definitely  whether,  after  she  had  been  treated  as  a 
foreigner  in  France,  the  First  Consul  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  considered  as  a  French  woman  if  she  went 
to  another  country.  In  a  miserable  little  inn  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris  she  awaited  the  answer  which  he 
was  to  send  her  from  St.  Cloud,  as  she  was  not  to 
cross  the  barriers  of  the  town  again.  She  had  some 
time  to  wait  for  the  reply,  and  in  these  poor  solitary 
surroundings,  a  fugitive  in  her  own  country,  she  had 
a  foretaste  of  exile,  ^*  of  the  salt  bread  broken  on  a 
foreign  hearth." 

But  Joseph  kept  his  word.  He  sent  the  most  bind- 
ing assurances,  letters  of  introduction,  and  a  touching 
farewell. 

The  thought  of  separating  Benjamin  Constant  even 
for  a  time  from  his  home,  as  lie  would  not  allow  her 
to  go  away  alone,  made  it  more  difficult  for  her  to 
take  farewell. 

The  news  from  Junot  came  too  late. 

The  First  Consul's  last  word,  which  was  brought  by 
the  general  to  Madame  Recamier,  said  that  Madame 
de  Stael  was  if  she  liked  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
Dijon.     Later  on  perhaps * 

When  Madame  Recamier  wanted  to  hurry  with  this 

•  Saintc-Beuve,  "  Camille  Jordan."     Nouveaux  LundiSj  xii.  299. 
Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  (TExil^  chap.  xv. 
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message  to  her,  her  friend,  overpowered  by  grief  and 
tears,  was  on  her  way  to  Ch&lons,  where  at  length 
Benjamin  Constant's  ^^  astonishing  powers  of  conver- 
sation "  brought  about  a  reaction  on  her  over-strung 
nerves,  and  she  found  strength  to  continue  her  journey 
to  Metz.  Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  proceeded 
to  Germany  and  went  to  Weimar. 

We  must  here  inquire  into  the  intellectual  induce- 
ments which  persuaded  her  to  go  there  instead  of  to 
Italy,  as  she  had  shortly  before  arranged  ;  and  what 
France,  the  country  where  she  was  bom  and  bred, 
knew  of  Germany. 

Although  it  was  the  French  genius  that  influenced 
Germany  fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  there  had 
always  been  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  history  of  the  influence  of  German 
culture  upon  France  has  been  moreover  related  very 
recently  in  various  quarters.* 

But  whilst  French  taste,  French  cidture  and  litei-a- 
ture,  remained  supreme  for  years  in  Germany,  German 
authors  received  at  best  but  scanty  recognition  from  the 
French  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gessner  was  amongst  the  most  popular;  next, 
Heller  and   Ramler.     D'Holbach  translated  Vosse's 

*  0.  Weddingen,  Geschichte  der  Einwirkungen  der  DeutscJun 
LiteratuVy  81.  **  Die  Literatur  Frankreichs/*  Notizen.  Th.  Siipfle, 
Geschichte  des  Deutschen  CultureinflUsses  auf  Frankreich.  i.  (unvol- 
lendet).  Von  den  altesten  gemianischen  Einfluasen  his  auf  Klopstock, 
Breitinger,  Vermittler  des  Deutschen  Geistes  in  Fixinkreich.  Borinski, 
Die  Poetik  der  Renaissance, 
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Luise ;  Friedel  contributed  ten  volumes  of  German 
plays ;  Hiiber,  Schiller's  friend,  a  selection  of  poems 
translated  from  the  German.*  The  Gazette  lAtteraire^ 
the  Journal  Ulranger^  and  Grimm's  Correspondence j 
took  their  share  in  spreading  light  concerning  Ger- 
many. In  the  two  latter  works  Ramler  was  held  up 
to  the  Parisian  public  as  the  German  Rousseau,  and 
Lessing's  genius  was  made  known.f 

In  the  year  1765,  Grimm  mentions  that  Miss  Sarah 
Sampsofi  was  given  at  the  private  theatre  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Aj^en,  and  that  his  daughter  Madame 
de  Tess6  was  a  delightful  Sarah. 

In  1769,  Dorat  translated  portions  of  Wieland's 
works,  and  praised  the  Germans  at  the  expense  of  the 
P^nglish.  But  eight  years  afterwards,  in  1777,  the 
Correspondence  complains  that  the  taste  aroused  in 
the  previous  ten  years  for  German  poetry  seemed 
again  to  be  quite  lost,  that  Klopstock  was  hardly  more 
than  a  name  in  Prance,  and  that  probably  no  one  in 
the  whole  country  read  his  works  except  Turgot. 

We  know  that  the  latter  did  more  than  that,  and 
that  after  he  had  translated  the  first  book  of  Gessner's 
Idylls  he  had  begun  upon  the  Messiade. 

The  Abb6  Delille  was  busy  with  the  same  plan,  but 
failed  on  account  of  his  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  whereat  Klopstock,  remembering 


•  A.  Micliiels,  Histoires  des  Litteratures  etrangeres  en  France^  i. 
331.     Braun,  Goethe  tm  Urtheil  seiner  Zeitgenosaen^  i.  400. 

•{•  Journal  Etranger,  17G1.  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Correspondance 
Litteraire,     Edition  de  1830;  iii.  378,  1777  ;  xi.  358,  1783. 
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the  fate  of  Delille's  Virgil,  was  not  altogether  incon- 
solable.* 

The  clue  once  found  was  never  entirely  lost. 

Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier  partly  made  use  of,  partly  imi- 
tated, and  altered  Lessing's  Nathan^  Schiller's  Carlos^ 
Klopstock's  JBLermann  and  Thuanelda?'  t  Adrien  de 
Lezay  translated 2)o;i  Car Zm in  17994  Legonn^ adapted 
The  Death  of  Abel  by  Gessner  for  the  stage  in  1792. 
Goethe  was  first  spoken  of  among  the  French  in  1774, 

when  Clavigo  appeared,  which  they  welcomed  as  an 
episode  from  Beaumarchais'  memoirs,  but  which 
otherwise  attracted  little  notice,  as  the  same  material 
had  already  been  made  use  of  in  a  French  tragedy.  § 

Werther  first  took  hold  of  the  public.  After  a  melo- 
drama called  Lea  malheurs  de  V  amour  had  been  given 
in  1775,  the  first  two  translations  appeared  in  1776, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  many  others.  || 

From  the  2nd  of  February,  1792,  it  was  given  fairly 
often  at  the  ThMtre  Italien  under  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte and  Werther;  and  in  speaking  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  5th  February,  1792,  i\ie  Moniteur  mentioned 
that  ^*  all  the  world  knew  Goethe's  romance.'' 

A  whole  series  of  French  works  on  the  model  of 

•  M.  Isler,  Posthumous  Letters  of  Ch,  de  VillerSy  208.  Klopstock 
to  Villers.     Hamburg,  Oct.  19,  1799. 

t  Marie  Joseph  Ch6nier,  (Euvres.     Paris,  1824,  315. 

\  Roederor,  (Euvres^  viii.  666.  Journal  de  la  Litterature  en  France, 
an  VII. 

§  Siipfld,  Goethe's  Literary  Influence  on  France,  Goethe-Jahrhuchj 
1789,  205-207. 

La  Harpe,  Correspondance  Litteraire,  ii.  191.     Bratm,  Gfoethe  im 
Urtheil  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  ii.  126,  366. 
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Werther  emanated  from  these  first  translations  and 
adaptations,  temporarily  affecting  the  fashions  of  the 
ladies  in  h  la  Charlotte^  and  more  enduringly  leaving 
its  trace  in  the  language  by  the  word  WerthSrisme* 

Next  followed  Stella^  translated  by  Dubuisson, 
which  was  represented  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  in 
the  Rue  Louvois  as  early  as  1791. 

Translations  of  Wieland's  Oheron  were  published  in 
1784, 1799,  and  1800,  and  his  Musarion  had  been  trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  in  1769. 

But,  with  regard  to  Lessing,  the  Journal  des  Savants 
— the  oldest  and  most  scientific  newspaper  existing  in 
France — could  only  contribute  an  article  in  1764, 
written  by  d'Antelmy,  "  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
fables  and  dissertations.'*  f 

The  Dramaturgie  appeared  comparatively  later  in 
1785.  Boudens,  Vicomte  deWanderbourg  translated  the 
Laocoon  in  1802,  and  also  translated  Jacobi's  Waldemar. 

In  an  article  in  the  Moniteur^  dated  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary, 1792,  Schiller  is  introduced  to  the  French 
public  for  the  first  time  as  Monsieur  Scheller  the 
author  of  FieskOy  and  as  the  great  advocate,  '^  not  of 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  but  of  the  Republic 
against  the  Monarchy,"  and  was  further  described  as 
the  hero  of  the  day,  and  a  true  Girondin. 

•  R.  Hillebrand,  Die  Wertherkrankheit  in  Europa,  Volker,  Zeiten 
und  Menschen,  vii.  102. 

t  0.  Weddingen,  Geschichte  der  Einwirkungen  der  Deutschen 
Literatuvj  83.  H.  Doberenz,  La  Marteliere  und  seine  Bearheitung 
Schillerischer  Dramen  auj  dem  Theater  Franzosischen  Revolution. 
Lobau,  1883,  4,  5. 
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Time  about  with  Figaro  and  Caius  Gracchus^  liis 
Robbers  (translated  by  Schwindenhammer,  a  German, 
who  called  himself  La  Marteliere),  obtained  ever- 
increasing  success  on  the  stage,  and  won  for  him,  this 
time  under  the  name  of  Sieur  Gille,  publiciste  Alle- 
ma/ndy  the  rights  of  citizenship  originated  by  Danton, 
an  honour  which  he  shared  with  Klopstock,  Campe, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz,  amongst  his  own 
countryman,  and  George  Washington,  William  Wil- 
berforce,  James  Mackintosh,  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
amongst  foreigners. 

When  Schiller  received  the  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  9th  September,  1792,  signed  by  the 
minister  Roland,  both  he  and  Klopstock  had  ceased  to 
deserve  it.  The  September  murders  filled  him  with 
indignation,  and  in  an  ode  the  singer  of  the  Messiade 
deplored  the  death  of  the  noble  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, murdered  at  Gisors.  When  this  same 
Marteliere — who  had  won  such  success  with  the 
Robbers — began  a  collection  entitled  Theatre  allemafid 
moderne^  with  Kabale  und  lAebe  under  the  name  of 
L^ Amour  et  V Intrigue^  and  the  piece  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  1799,  it  was  hissed,  and  the  Verschworung  des 
Fiesko  was  forbidden  after  the  18th  Brumaire. 

^^  La  France  futjou4e^  ma  piece  ne  lefutpas^^  re- 
marks Schiller's  disappomted  translator  in  the  pre- 
face.* 

♦  H.  Dobercnz,  Lci  Marteliere^  14,  23.  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  the  Brothers  Humboldt,  1795-1832.  No.  21,  W.  von  Huniboldt 
to  Goethe,  August  26,  1799. 
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The  Maid  of  Orleans  could  not,  however,  be  kept 
from  the  French  public.  It  appeared  in  1802  in  a 
French  translation.*  The  Sistory  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  was  also  translated  twice — ^in  1794  and  in 
1803— into  French. 

Between  these  first  and  subsequent  translations  there 
lay  the  Revolution,  and  what  has  been  said  of  its  in- 
fluence on  foreign  literature  applies  especially  to  the 
German. 

Within  the  French  borders  the  feeling  was  dimi- 
nished for  anything  that  did  not  serve  the  immediate 
purpose  of  obtaining  power. 

Jules  Simon,  the  Frenchman,  remarks  that  his 
countrymen  in  those  days  thought  France  and  anti- 
quity alone  worth  knowing  anything  about,  but  had 
no  notion  about  foreign  philosophers  or  such  as  went 
further  back  than  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  were 
they  ashamed  of  their  ignorance,  as  they  were  not 
even  aware  of  its  extent.  \ 

When  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  came  to  speak  of 
Werther  in  his  book  upon  literature,t  which  was 
completed  in  1809,  he  praised  the  romance  with  the 
remark  that  he  could  not  speak  equally  favourably  of 
Alfred  J  another  of  Goethe's  works.  He  here  alluded 
to  Wilhelm  Meister ;  the  German  name  was  not  con- 

•  Jeanne  d^Arc,  traduite  par  Cramer,  publiee  par  S.  Mercier,  1802. 

t  Jules  Simon,  Une  Academie  sous  le  Directoire,  197.  Paul  Albert, 
La  Litter ature  Franc/iise  au  xix  Steele,  226. 

J  Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  Tableau  de  la  Litteraiure  Franqaise  au 
xviii.  Steele,  231. 
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sidered  suitable  for  a  French  hero,  and  therefore  was 
translated  into  French  under  this  guise  by  Seveling 
in  1802.  He  based  his  criticism  oddly  enough  upon 
the  fact  that  this  romance  was  too  long. 

Madame  de  StaePs  book  had  appeared,  and  Suard, 
who  had  been  in  Germany  himself  without  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it,  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  authoress  had  spent  so  much  time  and  talent 
"  upon  such  a  subject.'* 

It  was  thought  quite  a  discovery  when,  in  1755, 
the  Jesuit,  Deleyre,  published  an  analysis  of  Bacon, 
whose  works  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
France,  from  1799.  whereas  "the  learned  Locke"  was 
one  of  those  established  literary  terms  of  speech  which 
obliged  no  one  to  read  his  works.* 

G6rando's  work  upon  the  history  of  the  philo- 
sophical system — published  in  1804,  and  full  of  worth- 
less platitudes  about  the  Germans,  including  a  polemic 
against  Kant — entirely  ignored  the  speculative  groimd 
which  was  to  be  completely  revolutionised  by  Romi- 
guiere  and  Royer  CoUard  as  the  result  of  their  study 
of  the  Scottish  philosophy  ;  whilst  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
the  real  head  of  the  new  French  philosophical  school 
started  by  Condillac,  called  the  Konigsberg  philosopher 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  ^^  for,"  he  said,  ^^  there  are  sects 
in  Germany  as  there  used  to  be  of  old."  "  People 
confess  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Kant  just  as 
people  acknowledge  the  theological  doctrines  of  Jesus, 
Bramah,  or  Mahomet." 

♦  Jules  Simon,  Une  Academie  sous  le  Dtrectoire,  198,  216, 
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But  he  could  not  read  the  works  of  the  Konisberg 
philosopher,  because  he  did  not  understand  German  ; 
he  only  knew  a  Latin  translation  of  his  works ;  he  was 
satisfied  with  an  extract  from  them  which  had  been 
rendered  into  Dutch  by  Kinker,  and  thence  translated 
into  French  by  a  certain  Lefevre.  "  What  does  it 
signify,"  said  de  Tracy,  "whether  I  refute  Kant  or 
Kinker  so  long  as  I  fight  evident  error  ?  "  The  only 
defender  of  German  philosophy  who  came  forward  at 
that  time  in  France  was  Mercier,  the  polygrapher,  a 
man  of  letters  who  had  written  romantic  dramas  and 
the  Tableau  de  Paris  long  before  the  existence  of  the 
Romantic  school,  and  "  occasionally  found  a  thought 
like  the  blind  find  the  door." 

But  his  highly  questionable  approval  remained 
isolated,  as  did  the  few  works  which  busied  them- 
selves with  other  countries. 

Guinguene  wrote  a  history  of  Italian  literature,  and 
a  few  historians  published  universal  histories,*  but 
even  to  the  greatest  French  scholars,  other  countries, 
and  especially  Germany,  remained  an  undiscovered 
continent,  and  they  regarded  the  latter  very  much  in 
the  same  light  as  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1792, 
when  he  dismissed  a  scientific  memorial  written  by  a 
German  member  of  the  Institute  with  the  marginal 
note  that  "  no  information  on  such  matters  could  be 
expected  from  Germany."  t 

This  remark  of  Roland's  reminds  us  of  the  answer 

*  Anquetil,  Histoire  Unirerselle, 

I  Julos  Simon,  Une  Academie  sous  U  Dirtctoire^  213, 
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Oehlensclilager  tells  us  was  given  by  a  Frenchman, 
who,  when  asked  by  another  whether  the  Germans 
had  a  language  of  their  own,  replied,  "JVbw  /  ilsparlent 
aeulement  un  patois^  maia  its  se  comprennent  entre 
eux?^  * 

The  testimony  of  a  German  who  visited  Paris  dur- 
ing these  years  coincides  with  this.  His  culture  and 
personal  advantages  made  him  more  than  usually  able 
to  form  a  clear  unbiassed  judgment  upon  foreign 
relations. 

William  von  Humboldt,  bom  in  1767,  knew  Paris 
from  his  youth  upwards.  In  August,  1789,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  he  had  gone  to  Paris  for  the  first 
time  with  his  tutor  Campe  to  assist  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  despotism. f  In  October  1797  he  went 
there  a  second  time.  Between  those  dates  lay  the 
important  progress  of  development  which  called  him 
and  Alexander  to  be  the  founders  of  a  universal  cul- 
ture the  like  of  which  can  scarcely  be  again  granted 
to  future  generations. 

In  1791,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  a  period 
when  others  are  usually  about  to  begin  their  career, 
William  von  Humboldt  quitted  the  public  service  of 
Prussia  as  Councillor  of  Legation,  and  married  Caro- 
line von  Dachroden. 

Brought  by  this  marriage  into  Dalberg's  and 
Schiller's  circle,  he  now  desired  to  realise  his  ideal  of 

•  Ochlcnschlager,  Meint  Lehenserinnerungen,     Posthumous,  ii.  50. 
f  Campe,  Letters  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,     Bruns- 
wick, 1790.     Campe  was  the  author  of  the  German  Robinson. 
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the  life  of  an  independent  man,  whose  education  to- 
wards a  complete  and  definite  individuality  in  the 
realms  of  politics  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  the 
work  which  contains  his  political  programme,  and  as 
far  as  possible  restricts  the  power  of  the  State  over 
individuals.* 

He  then  went  to  Halle,  where,  in  the  society  of 
Wolf  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  philologist, 
he  plunged  with  passionate  devotion  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  his  language 
to  classical  perfection  upon  enduring  lines. 

Then  came  his  residence,  during  1794,  in  Jena,  in 
consequence  of  his  affection  for  Schiller,  their  mutual 
study  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Kant,  the  friendship 
with  Goethe — a  fact  which  he  looked  back  upon  as 
furnishing  "  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  his  life,'* 
and  during  which  the  brothers  Humboldt  became 
acquainted  with  the  two  Schlegels. 

In  October,  William  and  Alexander  went  to  Paris, 
where,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  scholars  of 
that  city,  especially  with  Lalando  and  Cuvier,  Alex- 
ander fell  in  with  the  final  preparations  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  New  World,  which  he  joined  on  the  16th 
July,  1799,  at  Cumana,  only  returning  to  Europe  in 
1804. 

During  this  period,  William  von  Humboldt  diver- 
sified his  residence  in  Paris  by  two  journeys  to  Spain, 
where  the  Basque  dialect  first  excited  his  interest  in 

*  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ideas  towards  settling  the  limits  of  State 
Interference. 
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the  philosophy  of  languages,  which  was  the  chief 
study  of  his  life.  Amongst  other  French  scholars  he 
became  intimate  with  Sainte-Croix,  Coray,  Chardon  de 
la  Rochette,  and  Millin,  and  amongst  the  artists 
with  David ;  and  was  in  constant  communication 
with  his  fellow-countryman  Schlabrendorf,  with  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  *  and  with  Baron  Brinkmann,  who, 
from  June  to  December,  1799,  was  accredited  as 
Swedish  chargS  d'affaires.  The  latter  was  one  of  those 
foreigners  who,  like  the  Danes  Baggesen  and  Oehlen- 
schlager,  and  the  Frenchman  Chamisso,  made  use  of 
the  German  language  in  writing. 

Educated  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  having  formed 
friendships  with  Ancillon,  Gentz,  Tieck,  later  on 
with  Fichte,  Rachel,  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  and 
having  returned  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
Prussian  capital  in  1792,  he  now,  as  successor  to 
Baron  de  Stael  in  Paris,  greeted  William  von  Hum- 
boldt as  an  old  friend.  Brinkmann,  who  wrote  both 
prose  and  verse  in  French,  German,  English,  Latin, 
and  lastly  in  Swedish,  was  a  well-known  and  popular 
individual  in  Weimar,  and  was  recommended  by 
Goethe  to  Schiller,  but  neither  they  nor  others  took 
the  odd  enthusiastic  little  man  with  the  inordinately- 
big  nose  seriously. 

In  high-flown  language  Brinkmann  describes  his  first 
meeting  with  Madame  do  Stael  in  Paris  in  1798,  in  a 
letter  to  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,   and  ho   ends   by 

♦  R.  Haym,  Geschtchtliche  Uebersicht  des   Lebengangs  der  Bruder 
Humboldt  bis  zum.    Jahr  1835. 
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saying,  **  Let  us  only  deplore  that  without  any  fault 
of  hers,  although  Goethe  can  read  her  works  she  can- 
not read  his,  in  the  original;  this  jealousy  of  the 
Fates  which  prevented  her  from  being  bom  a  German 
has  alone  prevented  her  from  reaching  perfection."  * 

Rachel  Levin  spent  a  few  months  at  this  time  in 
Paris  with  Henrietta  Mendelssohn  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Richer,  where  the  latter  kept  a  girls'  school. 
Mademoiselle  Mendelssohn,  sister  of  Dorothea  Veit- 
Schlegel,  was,  according  to  Vamhagen,  **  insignificant 
and  somewhat  deformed,  and  yet  her  appearance 
attracted — so  gentle  and  yet  firm,  so  modest  and  yet 
determined  was  her  whole  being.  She  was  clever,  and 
her  knowledge  was  extensive,  her  judgment  clear;  and 
withal  she  had  the  best  manners  and  the  most  entire 
tact.  She  was  familiar  with  German,  French,  and 
English  literature,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  with  Italian, 
and  she  spoke  French  and  English  like  a  native.  With 
such  qualities  she  was  sure  to  have  a  distinguished 

circle  around  her Spontini  would  sit  at  her 

house  the  whole  evening  in  the  moonlight  and  dream 
of  fresh  laurels  which  he  might  add  to  those  he  had 
already  won  in  the  Vestal  Virgm.\  Mademoiselle 
Mendelssohn  saw  a  great  deal  of  William  Humboldt 
and  his  family.  He  mentions  that  he  also  met 
Rachel  frequently  at  her  house.  Rachel  used  to  meet 
Madame  de   Stael  at  his  house,  ^^  tr^s  bien^  et   tr^s 

•  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  Remains,  i'u  271.  Brinkmann  to 
Caroline  von  Wolzogen.     Paris,  Oct.  7,  1798. 

I  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Denkwiirdigkeiten^  vii.  127,  128.  Luise 
Hensel^  Die  FamiUe  MendeUsohn^  i.  50-71. 
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parlante  ;  "  she  used  to  speak  to  her  of  Brinkmann,  but 
it  was  not  until  they  met  in  Berlin  some  years  after- 
wards that  her  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  her.* 

Their  common  social  relations  gave  William  von 
Humboldt  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
Madame  de  Stael.  Her  nature  could  not  fail  to  admire 
this  German,  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
scholar,  an  intellectual  pioneer,  and  whose  nature 
was  so  earnest  that  it  enlightened  and  pervaded  all  the 
relations  of  his  life  as  regarded  his  wife,  children, 
brother,  and  friends,  representing  the  highest  culture 
to  her  in  his  own  peculiarly-refined  and  distinguished 
manner.  The  friendship  begun  in  those  days  be- 
tween her  and  William  von  Humboldt  proved  lasting; 
they  had  many  features  in  common  to  ensure  mutual 
sympathy. 

During  the  most  important  period  of  their  lives,  in 
1S05,  they  again  met  in  Rome,  and  continued  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  in  1 813  in  Paris.  Many  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Charlotte  Diede,  *^  According  to  my  deepest 
convictions,  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  really  great 
woman,  not  only  because  of  her  intellect  but  because 
of  her  true  and  deep  feeling  ;  her  endless  and  never- 
failing  goodness  ;  her  heart  and  disposition.  She  had 
the  refined  sentiments  of  noblest  womanhood.  At 
heart  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar  French 
disposition ;  but  it  occasionally  happened  that  she  mixed 
up  French  views  in  her  remarks,  and  that  was  not  sur- 

•  Varnhngen  von  Ense,  Denkwiirdigkeiteny  viii.  662.    Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  Letters  to  a  Friend^  ii.  280.     Letter  59,  Nov.  Dec.  1684. 
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prising,  as  she  always  lived  in  France.  In  fact  she  only 
learnt  German  late  in  life,  and  I  myself  taught  her  in 
Paris."  * 

These  French  views  certainly  contained  a  great 
deal  that  disturbed  William  von  Humboldt  and  pro- 
voked his  opposition,  as  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Without  sympathy  for  the  political  situation,  which 
as  it  now  existed  was  as  contrary  to  his  convictions  as 
it  was  oflFensive  to  the  aesthetic  refinement  of  this  born 
eclectic,  he  had  tm'ned  his  whole  attention  to  intellec- 
tual interests,  and  upon  these  he  kept  Goethe  informed, 
the  latter  holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself. 

One  of  his  very  first  letters  to  Goethe  contains  the 
striking  passage:  ^^It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the 
mind  predomiuates  over  the  soul  in  the  French 
national  character ;  that  culture  is  here  applied  more 
to  outward  than  to  inward  circumstances ;  that  the 
French  are  ruled  more  by  impetuosity  and  passion  than 
by  sensibility.  It  moreover  appears  very  significant  to 
me  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  pathetic."  Leaving 
these  general  remarks  on  the  productions  of  the  day 
he  adds,  *'  The  fine  literature  would  not  interest  you 
much.  It  lacks  the  spark  of  genius.  Most  of  the 
productions  are  very  weak,  and  most  are  very  defi- 
cient in  what  severe  criticism  might  demand.'^  t 

•  W.  von  Hnmboldt,  Letters  to  a  Friend,  ii.  175.  Letter  35, 
August  2,  1832. 

t  Goethe's  Corresjyondence  with  the  Humboldts,  1795-1832,  in  Bra- 
traneck,  New  Contributions  from  Goethe's  Posthumous  Papers,  iii. 
No.  19,  W.  von  Humboldt  to  Goethe.     Paris,  1798. 
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William  von  Humboldt,  the  disciple  of  Lessing  and 
Winkelmann,  and  nurtured  on  classical  ground,  passed 
less  severe  judgment  than  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  did 
subsequently  on  the  same  subject. 

Before  the  assembled  Academy  the  latter  once 
derided  the  classes  for  moral  and  political  science  held 
under  the  Consulate ;  he  said  that  they  had  so  success- 
fully accomplished  the  task  imposed  upon  them  of 
effacing  themselves,  that  Volney  had  read  a  treatise 
on  the  tunics  of  Egytian  mummies,  and  the  economist 
Dupont  de  Nemours  had  read  another  upon  Instinct 
which  did  not  please  the  Government  because  it  set 
forth  that  men  and  animals  had  an  equal  share  of 
instinct.* 

Finally,  in  the  correspondence  with  Goethe,  William 
von  Humboldt  came  to  speak  of  what  France,  or  rather 
Paris,  knew  of  Germany.  *^  People  think  here  that 
they  know  a  great  deal  about  our  literature.  They 
even  think  they  know  and  appreciate  it  intimately. 
Ch^nier  has  transformed  your  Werther  into  a  tragedy, 
although  it  is  not  as  yet  published.  But  one  has  only 
to  listen  for  awhile  to  see  the  real  amount  of  this 
appreciation  and  acquaintance.  I  have  determined 
that  I  will  not  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  single  line 
of  German  into  notice  here,  and  it  will  only  be  acquired 
by  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  language. 

^^  The  French  are  too  widely  separate  from  us  to 
be  able  to  understand  us  even  at  the  very  outset  of 

•  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  in  Jules  Simon,  Une  Academe  sous  If 
Directoirey  453,  etc. 
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our  peculiarities :  they  are  so  apart  from  us  that  the 
mere  diflPerence  of  language  seems  but  a  trivial  hind- 
rance." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Goethe,  William  von 
Humboldt  mentioned  a  translation  of  Schiller's  dramas 
by  La  Marteliere,  and  he  asked  how  the  latter  knew 
that  Schiller  had  said  "  que  aa  pidce  des  brigands 
Stait  ddtestable.^^ 

Lezay's  translation  of  Don  Carlos^  which  Humboldt 
obtained  in  manuscript  through  Madame  de  Stacl, 
was  much  praised  by  him,  and  he  informed  Goethe 
in  1802  that  "  German  names  were  much  more  spoken 

of  than  formerly The  translation  of  Sermann 

and  Dorothea  *  has  found  a  considerable  public. 
However,  the  approval  of  the  French  in  such  a  case 
must  not  lead  us  to  put  too  favourable  a  construction 
upon  them  or  their  taste.  Even  what  is  good  in  this 
way  pleases  them  mostly  from  a  crooked  point  of  view. 
In  the  last  sitting  of  the  National  Institute  this  trans- 
lation, with  those  of  Schiller's  and  Klopstock's  works, 
were  publicly  mentioned."  f 

Thus  far  Humboldt.  But  like  all  rules  there  was 
an  exception  to  that  which  proved  that  the  French 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  matters  beyond  the  Rhine. 
There  was  at  any  rate  one  point  of  contact  between 
the  French  and  German  intellect. 

The  Revolution,  like  the  Monarchy  preceding  it, 

*  Bitaube,  Hermann  et  Dorothie,     Paris  and  Strasbourg,  ISOO. 
t   Goethe  8   Correspondence  with  tlie  IlumboUltSy  168.  No.  31,  W. 
von  Humboldt  to  Goetlie.     Paris,  Oct.  10,  1800. 
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had  provided  for  this  ;  both  had  left  the  best  of  their 
sons  no  other  alternative  than  exile.  From  October 
1789  to  the  18th  Fructidor  the  moderate  members,  in 
particular,  of  all  parties  experienced  this,  and  some 
cast  on  the  most  varied  shores  by  the  political  storms 
had  chosen  places  of  refuge  in  Germany.  One  of 
these  was  Hamburg,  where  Rivarol  had  first  reigned, 
and  afterwards  de  Serre,  the  Imperial  prefect,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  author  of  the 
Measiade.  Mounier  had  been  the  first  voluntary  exile 
who  came  to  Weimar,  and,  whilst  there,  in  order  to 
gain  his  living  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  and  estab- 
lished an  educational  institution,  which  caused  Charles 
Augustus  to  hope  that,  as  Weimar  swarmed  with 
English,  it  would  be  populated  and  *^  bring  English 
blood  into  the  race  and  better  crosses  than  hitherto."* 

Wieland  also  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  of 
Moimier,  who  often  went  to  see  him  and  talked  to 
him.  "  When  I  consider,"  said  he  one  day  to  Bot- 
tiger,  *^  what  miserable  creatures  we  poor  and  recluse 
bookworms  and  philosophers  arc  in  comparison  with 
such  a  practical  man,  I  hold  it  no  less  than  sacrilege 
to  cast  reproach  at  him  or  to  contradict  him."f 

Narbonne,  Suard,  and  afterwards  Gerando  and 
Camille  Jordan,  went  to  Tubingen,  whence  the  latter 
proceeded  to  his  friend  General  Thielmann.  Nar- 
bonne went  to  Eisenach,  and  thence  wrote  to  Schiller 

♦  Kiiebel,  Literary  Remains  Edited  by  Varuliagen  von  Ense  and 
Th.  Mundt,  3,  i.  180. 

I  K.  M.  Bottigcr,  Literary  Incidents  and  Contemporanes,  i  170. 
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in  January,  1800,  to  ask  if  he  might  try  to  translate 
Wallenstein's  Tod,  although  he  feared  that  he  would 
deserve  at  least  the  half  of  what  Gibbon  had  said 
about  his  translator ;  namely,  that  on  the  one  hand  he 
did  not  understand  English  and  on  the  other  could 
not  write  French.*  The  poet's  answer  is  unknown ; 
Goethe,  however,  respected  and  liked  this  Frenchman 
as  he  deserved. 

"  Although  wo  were  far  to  the  east  of  all  the  great 
events  which  were  taking  place  in  the  world,''  he 
writes  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  of  1792,  ** fugi- 
tive precursors  of  our  banished  neighbours  in  the 
west  already  appeared  this  winter,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  looking  round  for  some  suitable  State 
where  they  would  find  shelter  and  admission.  Although 
only  temporary  guests,  they  were  able  by  their  decent 
behaviour,  their  patient,  contented  disposition,  their 
readiness  to  accept  their  fate  and  to  earn  their  living, 
to  prepossess  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  failings 
of  the  mass  were  obliterated,  and  every  objection 
transformed  into  decided  favour.  This  certainly 
benefited  those  who  came  after  them  and  who  settled 
in  Thuringia,  amongst  whom  I  need  only  mention 
Mounier  and  Camille  Jordan,  to  justify  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  although 
it  may  not  compare  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  is 
nevertheless  by  no  means  unworthy  of  them.'*  t 

»  Ulriclis,  Letters  to  Schiller,  349.  L.  do  Narbonne  to  Schiller. 
Eisenach,  January  17, 1800. 

t  Goethe,  Sdmmfltche  Werke^  xxv.  218  Campagne-in-Frank- 
rcich,  1792. 
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Camille  Jordan  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  his  stay  in  Germany.  Like  his 
friend  G^rando  he  learnt  German,  and  whilst  G^rando 
buried  himself  in  philosophical  research  he  translated 
Klopstock's  Odea.  A  few  years  later  this  translation 
was  printed,  and  when  Madame  de  Stael  received  a 
copy  of  it  at  Coppet  a  feeling  overcame  her  which, 
if  we  cannot  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Thuringian 
peasant-woman  who  prayed  God  that  she  might  not 
die  until  she  had  finished  reading  the  Messiade^  may 
still  remind  us  of  the  words  ejaculated  in  the  midst 
of  a  stormy  night  by  Werther's  Zotte,  ^^  J^ai  tres- 
8ailli,  fai  pleure  en  la  lisant^  comme  si  f  avals  tout 
a  coup  entendu  la  langue  de  ma  patrie  apr^s  dix  ans 
d^exiL  Je  vous  ai  aim^  d^un  sentiment  nouveau  qui 
avait  plus  de  vie,  plus  de  ddvouem£nt,  plus  d^ Amotion 
qv£  tout  ce  quefavais  Iprouve  pour  vous  jusqu^alors. 
C^est  la  le  vrai  talent  celui  de  Vdme.  V imagination 
de  Chateaubriand  h  cdte  de  cela  ne  parait  que  de  la 
decoration.  Le  reel^  le  sincere  est  dans  ces  odes.  II 
y  a  une  vie  derri^re  ce  style.  II  y  aura  unevie  apres, 
et  celle-lct  peut-Stre  vous  en  passerez  quelques  Jours 
avec  moi.^*  * 

The  enthusiasm  thus  expressed  was  by  no  means 
temporary.  "If  poetry  had  its  saints,''  she  wrote 
afterwards,  **  the  poet  of  the  Redemption,  of  the  Father- 
land, and  of  love,  woidd  be  among  the  first ;  he  whose 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Camille  Jordan."  Nouveaux  LuncUs,  xii. 
255.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Camille  Jordan.  Coppet,  Jolj  3, 
1803. 
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poetry  was  sufficiently  pure  and  elevated  to  have 
become  a  prayer  on  his  dying  lips."  * 

Another  connecting-link  with  German  literature 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Meister. 

On  the  occasion  of  Wieland's  visit  to  Zurich  in  the 
year  1797,  Meister  had  also  invited  Madame  de  Stael 
to  come  there.  Her  answer  is  characteristic,  and  was 
to  the  following  effect:  ^^Aller  d,  Zurich  pour  un 
auteur  Allemandj  &e8t  ce  que  voua  ne  me  verrez  pas 
faire.  Je  croia  savoir  dSjct  tout  ce  que  ce  dit  en 
Allemand  et  mSme  50  ana  de  ce  que  ce  dira.  Ce 
quefaime  d^euxy  &est  leur  talent  maia  non  pa^a  leur 
6apritr  In  the  next  letter  in  speaking  of  Wieland 
she  says,  ^^Avez-vouapena^de  lui  faire  dea  coquetteriea 
pour  moi  ?  Dea  coquetteriea,  cela  aert  cb  toutJ^  t 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Meister,  which  for 
a  change  was  for  once  dated,  she  says:  *^ Goethe  rrCa 
envoy i,  avec  la  plua  auperbe  reliure  poaaible  un  roman 
de  luii  nommS  *  Williama  Meiater.^  Comme  il  dtait 
en  Allemand  je  n^ai  pu  qu^admirer  la  reliure  fet 
Benjamin  aaaure  entre  nom  que  je  auia  mieux  par- 
teg^e  qui  lui  qui  Va  luj.  Maia  ilfaut  que  dana  votre 
bonte  voua  faaaiez  parvenir  de  ma  part  ct  Goethe  un 
remercmient  auperbe  qui  jette  une  voile  aur  mon 
ignorance,  et  parte  beaucoup  de  m^x  reconnaiaaance 
et  de  mon  admiration  pour  V auteur  de  Werther'^  % 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Be  VAllmagne,     «  Klopstock." 
t  Madame  de  Stael  ii  Meister.     Goppet,  1 8  Mars,  22  Sept.  (un- 
dated).    Unprinted  letters  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rheinhardt. 
X  Madame  de  Stael  a  Meister,  April  22,  1797.     Idem. 
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It  could  not  go  on  like  this.  This  German,  that 
could  not  be  dismissed  with  a  jest,  had  to  be  learnt. 
**e75?  continue  VAllemand  avec  resignation ^^^  ^e  tells 
Meister ;  "  mats  je  ne  congois  pas  comment  vous  avez 
fait  pour  dcrire  si  hien  le  frangais^  sachant  si  hien 
VAllemand.  II  me  semble  qtce  Vun  exclut  Vautre.^^ 
She  had  soon  to  note  progress,  for  ^^Vardeur  de 
VAllemand  me  transporte.'^  She  asks  for  Agnes  von 
Lilien,hj  Madame  de  Wolzogen,  for  Goethe's  dramatic 
works,  Schiller's  Valsteinj  and  finally  fairy  tales  and 
Campe  to  translate  for  her  son. 

That  was  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  century, 
and  thus  she  became  W.  von  Humboldt's  pupil.  Soon 
afterwards,  Charles  de  Villers,  one  of  her  own  country- 
men, drew  her  attention  to  Kant. 

Bom  in  1765  in  the  German  Lorraine,  and  first  a 
soldier,  like  G^rando,  Villers  had  been  enthusiastic 
for  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  had  expressed  his 
horror  at  the  development  of  events  in  a  work  Upon 
Liberty^  which  appeared  in  1791  in  Metz,  went  through 
three  editions,  and  sent  its  author  into  banishment  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  became  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity. From  that  period  dates  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  between  the  French  officer  and  the 
German  scholars  and  poets — Goethe,  Gorres,  Jacob 
Grimm,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Jean  Paul,  Klopstock,  Schel- 
ling,  J.  H.  Voss.  He  became  specially  attached  to 
Schlosser  the  historian,  whose  daughter  Dorothea,  an 
excellent   woman,   had  married   a   merchant  of    the 
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name  of  von  Rodde  in  Liibeck,  and  inspired  the 
deepest  friendship  in  Villers,  which  induced  him  to 
tarke  up  his  abode  in  her  neighbourhood. 

He  became  thoroughly  German  without  giving  up 
his  relations  with  France,  and  conceived  such  an  out- 
spoken love  for  the  country  of  his  adoption  that  his 
friend  Fauriel  thought  himself  obliged  to  blame  him  for 
it,  although  he  himself  also  diligently  studied  German. 

The  fruit  of  Villers's  studies  was  a  book  upon  Kant, 
which  appeared  in  1801,*  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  First  Consul  it  was  submitted  to  him 
in  a  special  epitome,  which  was  not  however  to  be 
longer  than  four  pages.  Villers's  work  was  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  introduce  the  French  to  what  to 
them  was  a  new  world  of  ideas.  Sent  to  the  authoress 
of  the  book  On  Literature ^  it  was,  as  Villers  had  point- 
edly hoped  in  his  letter  to  her,  her  first  inducement 
to  occupy  herself  with  Kant's  philosophy. t 

Although  she  did  not  know  him  personally,  Madame 
de  Stael  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  translator  and 
introducer  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher — to  convey 
the  impression  made  upon  her  by  his  book — such  as 
she  seldom  wrote  to  anyone  outside  her  own  imme- 
diate circle,  for  she  hated  letter- writing.  J     It  gives 

•  Ch.  de  Villers,  Fhilosophie  de  Kanty  ou  Principes  Fondamentaux 
de  la  Fhilosophie  transcendentale, 

f  M.  Isler,  Posthumous  Letters  of  Ch.  de  Villers.  Villers  to 
Madame  de  Stael.  Lubeck,  June  25,  1802.  Madame  de  Stacl  to 
Villers.     Coppet,  Aug.  1,  1802,  266-272. 

J  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice^  etc.  Madame  do  Stael  k 
Villers.     Coppet,  Noy.  10,  1802. 
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too  correct  an  insight  into  the  views  of  that  time  to 
be  omitted. 

^^  .  .1  am  a  bad  metaphysician,"  she  wrote,  "  yet 
I  have  argued  in  Kant's  favour  with  all  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  think  they  are  adepts  in  this  science. 
I  consider  that  the  metaphysics  of  Locke  are  very 
reconcilable  with  his.  Locke  thoroughly  recog- 
nised whence  we  derive  our  ideas;  Kant  tries  to 
discover  what  faculty  in  us  receives  them.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  not  to  admit  that  there  is  a  power 
in  us  that  modifies  what  the  sensations  transmit. 
And  is  not  the  soul  this  power,  this  secret  that  is 
denied  to  us  ?  And  can  we  admit  that  we  think, 
without  disturbing  the  unity  which  constitutes  the 
heritable  intellectual  existence  ? 

"I  know  not,  but  I  think  it  absurd  to  contemn 
the  eflEorts  of  a  man  of  genius  who  seeks  to  under- 
stand his  own  nature,  even  should  he  infringe  upon 
the  barriers  that  human  thought  cannot  pass.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  results  you  deduce  from  a 
system  which  leads  everything  back  to  the  impres- 
sion created  on  our  senses.  It  matters  not  that  this 
should  be  presented  as  a  matter  purely  metaphy- 
sical. There  are  sequences  that  degrade  the  soul 
instead  of  elevating  it,  and,  as  you  have  expressed 
it  in  a  manner  at  once  true  and  witty,  morality 
founded  on  interest  is  derived  from  such. 

^^  But  it  is  necessary  to  make  distinctions  in  this 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  its  slaves  say  so  much 
that  is  bad  that  the  friends  of  liberty  must  needs 
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defend  it.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  between  the 
philosophy  of  Diderot  and  Helvotius,  and  that  of 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  even  Voltaire  at  his 
best.  The  former  desired  to  destroy  Catholicism, 
the  great  enemy;  the  others  wished  to  deprive  us 
of  a  most  valuable  heritage,  of  religious  ideals. 
Both  carried  on  a  common  warfare,  but  they  followed 
very  diflTerent  routes  in  the  opinions  they  wished  to 
inculcate  in  the  place  of  the  conquered  superstitions. 
As  to  Condillac,  I  think  his  reasoning  perfect  in  the 
branch  of  metaphysics  he  undertook.  He  inscribed, 
as  it  were,  all  the  ideas  accessible  to  the  human 
mind  at  the  portals;  but  he  takes  no  heed  of  the 
facidty  that  would  change  them  in  accordance  with 
his  idea.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  deduce  an  inverse  metaphysical  supposition  to 
his.  When  he  describes  a  statue  as  gaining  new 
ideas,  in  the  same  measure  as  it  might  gain  an  extra 
sense,  he  might  also  have  computed  how  many 
ideas  a  man  who  had  successively  been  deprived  of 
all  his  senses  might  not  only  retain  but  acquire 
without  any  such.  If  you  yourself,'*  continues 
Madame  de  Stael,  turning  again  to  Villers,  **  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  you  deserved  in  Paris,  you 
must  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  it  was  because  of 
your  way  of  expressing  Kant's  ideas,  and  fighting 
his  antagonists.  If  I  had  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  you  before  you  published  your  book  we 
should  probably  have  quarrelled,  but  very  likely  I 
should  have  obtained   a  few   concessions  from  yot\ 
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which  would  have  conciliated  the  vanity  of  our 
philosophers.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  amour- 
propre^  it  must  be  appeased  like  Cerberus,  who  watches 
over  the  entrance  to  the  abode  of  the  Good  as  well  as  the 
Wicked.  In  the  interests  of  intellectual  progress  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  you  gave  up  the  intention  of 
making  the  rest  of  Kant's  works  accessible  to  us. 

^^But,  if  this  is  your  design,  come  to  France  and  con- 
sult some  of  your  friends  concerning  our  French 
vanity,  which  you  appear  somewhat  to  have  forgotten 

in  Germany You  accuse  me,  and  with  you 

Germany  accuses  me,  of  doing  reverence  to  taste  in  a 
way  which  is  there  thought  frivolous.  The  style  of 
the  moment — mere  fashion  may  deserve  the  reproach, 
but  a  good  style  in  Greek,  Roman,  French,  at  times 
German  or  English,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
beauties  of  those  literatures — a  good  style  includes 
truth,  moderation,  and  selection.  Only  when  the 
Germans  are  florid  and  aflPected  do  they  show  a  want 
of  taste.  It  is  not  the  happy  daring  that  I  reject,  far 
from  it,  but  de  sefaire  vif^  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
German  well  known  in  France. 

*^  Like  you  I  think  that  the  human  intellect  which 
seems  to  travel  from  one  country  to  another  is  at 
present  in  Germany.  I  am  studying  German  care- 
fully, convinced  that  it  is  there  alone  I  can  acquire 
new  ideas  and  deep  sentiments.  But  the  country  fails 
in  ideas  able  to  influence  settled  institutions  and  in 
thoughts  that  conduce  to  positive  results. 

^'  However  this  may   be,  no  other  spot  on  earth 
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counts  more  distinguished  men   in    philosophy   and 
literature.  .  .  .*' 

She  spoke  in  the  same  tone  in  a  letter  to  G^rando, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  Kant's  system  gives  a  new 
insight  into  immortality  which  she  prefers  to  any 
material  evidence.* 

Villers  did  not  in  consequence  allow  himself  to  be 
convinced  that  pills  should  be  sugared,  and  considered 
that  he  had  shielded  the  French  ignorance  only  too 
much.  But  he  was  quite  content  that  Madame  de 
Stael  should  turn  her  attention  to  German  subjects ; 
others  had  tried  to  do  so,  he  wrote  back,  but  had  only 
continued  to  think  in  French  with  German  words. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  anything  German  he  would 
not  even  concede  the  reservation  that  the  Germany  of 
the  decree  passed  by  the  Diet  (in  1803)  had  remained 
behind  in  politics.  ^*  Do  not  believe,"  he  wrote  to  his 
correspondent  at  Coppet,  *^  that  the  Germanic  ideas 
are  so  purely  meditative  that  they  have  never  pro- 
duced positive  results.  The  spirit  of  true  liberty  is  a 
not  infrequent  and  very  positive  result  throughout 
the  nation.  The  magnificent  Prussian  Code,  the  most 
humane  and  the  most  republican  in  existence,  the 
government  of  many  enlightened  princes,  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  free  towns,  our  Reformation,  are,  I 
think,  sufiiciently  grand  achievements,  and  such  as 
France  cannot  produce  in  spite  of  all  the  ostentation 

•  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  Inedites  et  Souvenirs  Biographiquea^ 
52,  53.     Madame  de  Stael  &  Gerando,  Oct.  31,  1802. 
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and  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  libertinism  during  the 
last  twelve  years."  * 

Madame  de  StaePs  wish  that  Villers  might  succeed 
in  making  his  German  teachers  popular  in  France 
failed,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  make  the 
style  of  his  literary  productions  worthy  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  task  she  had  imposed  upon  him  fell  to  her 
own  share.  They  got  on  better  on  other  subjects. 
Necker's  daughter  held  the  same  opinions  as  Villers 
concerning  Protestantism. 

*^  What  would  have  become  of  Europe,"  she  says  in 
the  Considerations  J  *^  if  the  Reformation  had  failed 
three  hundred  years  ago  ? "  t  The  question  was 
answered  by  the  French  emigrant  in  the  work  J  that 
procured  him  a  success  unexampled  in  its  way — the 
Fria^  de  VInstitut  de  France^  and  his  nomination  as  its 
correspondent. 

This  was  to  be  the  bright  spot  in  Villors*s  life. 

During  the  warlike  events  of  the  next  ten  years  he 
devoted  his  whole  interest,  personally  and  in  writing, 
to  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  country.  This  procured 
him  the  freedom  of  Bremen,  imprisonment  by  Davoust, 
and  an  appointment  as  professor  of  French  literature 
in  the   Gottingen   Universityo      The  withdrawal  of 

•  M.  Isler,  Letters  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  Ch.  de  Villers, 
Coppet,Aug  1,1802.  Villers  liMadamedeStael,  Oct.  1,1802,268-274. 

f  Madame  de  Staol,  Considerations,  xiii.  90. 

\  Ch.de  Villers,  Essai  sur  V Esprit  et  V Influence  de  la  Reformation 
de  Luther,  which  in  a  few  years  passed  through  four  editions  and  was 
translated  three  times  into  Geiman,  twice  into  English,  and  once  into 
Dutch. 
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this  appointment  by  the  Regent  of  Hanover  in  the 
year  1814,  which  the  Baron  de  Stein  specified  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  German  nation,  but  which  was  never 
afterwards  entirely  made  good  to  Villers,  broke  the 
worthy  man's  heart. 

He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1815,  after  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Madame  de  Stael  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
compensate  to  their  friend  for  the  injustice  he  had 
endured.* 

Her  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Charles  de 
Villers  began  in  Metz  on  the  journey  to  Germany. 
On  hearing  he  was  there,  she  went  to  Metz  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  October,  1803,  and 
stayed  till  the  8th  November.  They  liked  each  other, 
but  their  opinions  did  not  always  agree,  and  occa- 
sionally a  pencil  note  from  Madame  de  Stael  was 
given  in  at  Villers's  door  to  set  right  a  misunder- 
standing or  some  difference  of  opinion  that  had 
occurred  in  the  morning.  **  Je  sais  bien  que  Benja- 
min ne  se  plait  que  dans  la  gu£rre  civile y^  she  said 
in  one  of  these  notes ;  *'  maia  je  ne  pretends  pas 
me  coucher  avec  cette  inquietude. ^^  Villers  was  not 
to  cherish  any  delusion,  she  was  general  in  her  good 
will,  but  exclusive  in  her  affection. 

From   Forbach,  where  she  was  detained   by  her 

*  Griiter,  Charles  de  Villers  and  Madame  de  St<UL  Rastenburg, 
1888.  VV.  von  Bippcn,  Charles  de  Villers,  Prussian  Note-Boo fcSj  1871, 
288.  M.  Isler,  Villers'  Life  and  Writings.  Julian  ScLmidt,  History 
oj  French  Literature  since  the  time  of  I^ouis  XVI,  Dr.  C.  Mager, 
History  of  the  National  Literature  of  France^  1789-1887,  iv.  117. 
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health,  she  quoted  Jean  Paul's  remark  to  him  which 
entirely  expressed  her  own  feelings :  "  Ne  votis 
raccomodez  Jamais  avec  votre  ami  qxCen  pleurant  et 
orageu8em£nty  car  le  froid  de  la  hrouillerie  pourrait 
Tester  dans  la  reconciliation.''  He  had  given  her  the 
book  to  read  on  her  journey.  She  recommended 
Villers  to  G^rando  at  once,  from  Metz,  "  as  one  who 
had  all  the  ideas  of  North  Germany  in  his  head  and 
a  really  powerful  understanding."  * 

To  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  her  faithful  cori'e- 
spondent,  she  spoke,  however,  of  the  inward  grief 
which  possessed  her. 

^*  I  have  received  two  of  your  letters,  dear  Mathieu," 
she  replied  to  him,  **and  I  could  not  read  them  with- 
out many  tears.  I  feel  very  miserable,  and  I  am  quite 
weakened  by  never  getting  any  sleep.  Had  I  anti- 
cipated the  extent  to  which  I  should  sufiEer  I  should 
have  acted  differently.  To  crown  all,  my  little  girl 
has  a  cough,  and  1  now  wonder  whether  the  air  of  the 
north  will  be  too  much  for  her.  How  could  the  First 
Consul  give  me  such  pain  ?  If  he  could  know  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  he  has  done  me  I  believe  to  the 
honour  of  humanity  that  he  would  have  given  it  up. 

'^To  compensate  you,  your  uncle  is  to  be  recalled 
from  banishment.  But,  dear  Mathieu,  am  I  not  riglit 
in  saying  that  that  will  bo  no  compensation  to  you,  as 
no  one  cares  for  you  so  much  as  I  do,  and  as  your  uncle 
is  not  overburdened  with  the  power  of  imagination  ? 

•  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  InedUtes  et  Souvenirs  Biographtqtte^, 
Mndnme  de  Stael  a  Gerando.     Metz,  Oct.  26,  1803. 
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*  *  Yesterday  I  visited  the  synagogue  and  cathedral 
of  Metz.  Those  graves  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
shrill  voices  in  the  synagogue,  made  an  indescribable 
impression  upon  me,  and  filled  me  with  an  inex- 
pressible horror. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  death  threatened  my  father,  my 
children,  my  friends,  and  I  felt  myself  on  the  road  to 
madness.  Why  should  I  describe  such  a  miserable 
situation  to  you,  my  dear  Mathieu  ?  But  my  soul 
seeks  protection  from  yours,  and  I  have  the  same 
feeling  towards  you  which  you  have  for  all  those 
whose  goodness  you  believe  surpasses  your  own. 
Benjamin  is  excellently  good  to  me.  I  pray  you  to 
love  him  on  account  of  the  good  he  does  me,  or  still 
more  on  account  of  the  protection  he  affords  me  from 
evil.  Certainly,  unless  he  had  been  with  me  some- 
thing extraordinary  would  have  happened  to  me. 

"  I  found  Villers  here,  the  interesting  and  intellectual 
follower  of  Kant,  with  a  stout  German  woman, 
Madame  von  Rodde,  whose  power  of  attraction  has 
not  as  yet  reached  me. 

"  The  prefect's  behaviour  was  perfect,  nevertheless 
I  have  occasioned  a  regular  panic  in  the  town. 

'*  Everything  concerning  me  has  been  exaggerated 
here,  if  indeed  exaggeration  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

**  The  unfortunate  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
law,  a  brother-in-law  of  Villers,  refuses  to  see  me 
because  he  is  afraid  of  losing  his  situation  if  he  does. 
In  Paris,  people  realize  the  situation  better,  but  here 
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one  is  thought  to  be  plague- stricken  if  in  disgrace, 
and  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go  away  again. 
Only  I  get  my  letters  here  in  two  days,  and  even 
this  consolation  vanishes  if  I  go  further  away.  But 
I  am  determined  to  do  so,  and  will  let  you  know  wliat 
happens  to  me  in  the  future.  Although  1  change 
my  plans  four  times  a  day  I  think  that  I  will  go  to 
Frankfort.  Good-bye,  dear  Mathieu,  do  not  weary  of 
retaining  your  affection  for  your  friend.  What  does 
Paris  say  about  my  affairs  ?  '*  * 

From  Metz,  Madame  de  Stael  continued  her  journey, 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  children — her  eldest  son 
and  her  daughter.  She  had  sent  her  youngest  son, 
Albert,  from  Paris  back  to  Switzerland. 

On  the  way  to  Mayence  she  and  Bosse  her  servant 
were  in  danger  of  being  robbed  and  perhaps  mur- 
dered,  and  she  says,  "  Bosse  would  not  at  all  have 
approved  if  the  latter  had  happened  to  him.*' 

She  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Bethmanns 
in  Frankfort,  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
celebrated  doctor  S6mmering,f  and  a  letter  from 
Madame  Goethe,  the  councillor's  wife,  the  reputation 
of  celebrity  did  not  seem  calculated  to  facilitate  her 
intercourse  with  German  society. 

The  Frau  Bath^  who  usually  was  so  merry, 
wrote  to  her  son  in  Weimar,  '*  She  weighed  like  a 
mill-stone  round  my  neck ;  I  avoided  her  on  every 

♦  Sainte-Beuve,  **  Camille  Jordan."  Nouveaux  Lundis,  xii.  235. 
Madame  de  Stael  u  Mathieu  de  Montmoreiicj.     Metz,  Oct.  28,  1803. 

t  R.  Waguer,  Sommenng's  Leben  and  Verkehr  mit  seinen  ZeiU 
yenossen,  115. 
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occaTsion,  declined  all  the  parties  to  which  she  was 
invited,  and  breathed  more  freely  when  she  went  away. 
Wliat  could  the  woman  want  with  me  ?  I  never  have 
written  even  a  spelling-book,  and  even  in  the  future 
my  good  genius  will  prevent  me  from  doing  so."  * 

To  add  to  the  external  difficulties  of  this  residence 
in  a  foreign  land,  Albertine  was  so  severely  ill  at 
Scharlach  that  her  mother  feared  for  her  life,  and 
wrote  despairing  letters  to  her  cousin  at  Geneva. 
Benjamin  Constant  had  meanwhile  travelled  onwards, 
but  returned  in  haste  when  he  heard  of  the  child's 
illness,  and  was  spending  a  few  days  at  Frankfort 
whilst  she  recovered,  under  the  care  of  Sommering, 
when  the  news  reached  them  of  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Beaumont  at  Rome.t 

Madame  de  Stael's  condolence  letter  to  Chateau- 
briand is  to  be  found  along  with  many  others  in  the 
Memoire8  d^outre  Tombe.  ^*  My  dear  Francis,"  she 
wrote,  ^'your  words,  which  are  so  full  of  grief,  have 
imprinted  all  you  have  suffered  in  letters  of  blood 
upon  my  heart.  How  can  you  mention  differences 
of  opinion  where  one  sentiment  unites  us  ?  My  dear 
Francis,  I  remember  the  time  when  you  had  a  deep 
affection  for  me ;  do  not  forget  the  time  when  I  felt 
drawn  to  you,  and  say  to  yourself  that  my  feelings 
towards  you  are    as    deep   and   warm   as    ever.      I 

•  Robert  Keil,  Frau  Rath,  Briefwechsel,  133.  Frau  Rath  an 
Goethe,  Jan.  13,  1804. 

f  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Lcttres  it  sa  Famille."  Revue  Intern atianaley 
10  Mai,  18d7,  372,  a  Madame  la  Comtessc  de  Nassau.  Frankfort, 
Nov.  30,  1803. 
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loved  and  admired  Madame  de  Beaumont's  character; 
there  never  was  one  nobler  or  more  grateful ;  never 
one  of  deeper  sensibility. 

•^ I  loved  the  woman  you  mourn,  and  will.be  a 
faithful  and  devoted  sister  to  you.  I  respect  your 
convictions  more  than  ever.  Mathieu,  who  shares 
them,  was  an  angel  to  me  in  this  last  trial.  How 
could  you  doubt  that  which,  notwithstanding  all 
differences,  joins  us  together? 

* '  Herr  von  Humboldt  has  spoken  to  me  of  you 
with  appreciative  admiration,  which  must  be  very 
satisfactory  to  you  as  coming  from  him.  I  would  not 
speak  of  this  at  such  a  moment  did  I  not  know  that 
she  who  has  left  us  and  who  loved  you  so  much 
would  also  appreciate  your  successes.'^  * 

Whilst  she  lingered  over  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
Villers  refused  to  do  some  friendly  action  for  her  on  a 
trivial  pretext,  as  she  considered  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances  this 
was  the  more  bitter  to  her,  as  she,  according  to  her 
cousin's  testimony,  only  learned  at  a  later  date  to 
resign  herself  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other  ways 
of  understanding  and  practising  friendship  than  her 
especial  way.t 

**  You  are  not  answerable,"  she  wrote  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  another  friend,  "  for  the  lively  impulse 


•  VAuteur  des  Soui*enir8  deMadameRecamier,  Coppetet  Weimar. 
Chateaubriand,  Metnoires  d^outre  TombCy  ii.  287. 

t  M.  Isler,  Letters  from  those  left  by  Ch,  de  Villers.  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Villers.     Frankfort  et  Weimar,  Dec.  15,  1808,  294,  295. 
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which  led  me  to  ask  for  more  because  I  had  given 
more  myself !  "  Germany,  too,  had  many  disappoint- 
ments for  her,  as  seen  from  a  travelling-carriage  on  a 
December  day.  The  coffee-rooms  blackened  with 
smoke,  where  woollen  clothing  was  spread  out  to  dry 
before  iron  stoves,  offered  no  shelter  from  the  obtru- 
sive pianos.  Madame  de  Stael,  although  she  peni- 
tently acknowledged  that  she  spoke  of  things  of  which 
she  could  not  judge,  had  hours  in  which  it  appeared 
to  her  that  the  whole  of  Germany  was  to  be  compared 
to  a  room  of  this  description,  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  in  which  concerts  took  place.  There  was  poetry 
in  the  soul,  but  no  elegance  in  the  outward  formulas ; 
and,  as  in  Jean  Patilj  the  most  trivial  matters  were 
to  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  most  sublime,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  why  such  a  noble 
and  profound  sensitiveness  did  not  reveal  to  them 
that  elegance  of  action  which  makes  every  quality 
harmonize. 

The  impressions  she  first  received  on  that  side  of  the 
Rhine  were  discordant  and  partially  discouraging. 
She  could  only  have  a  dark,  uncertain  idea  of  what 
Germany  had  to  offer  her,  whilst  she  felt  the  situation 
prepared  for  her  by  Bonaparte  to  be  an  unbearable 
yoke  and  a  tyrannical  persecution.     But, 

"  Or  tu  chi  86,  che  vuoi  sedere  a  scranna 
Per  guidecar  da  lungi  mille  miglia 
Con  la  veduta  corta  d'una  spanna  ?  " 

If  the  veil  which  concealed  the  future  had  suddenly 
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been  lifted  she  would  have  recognised  that  only  at 
this  price  did  she  attain  spiritual  liberty,  the  highest 
aim  of  creation,  and  that  what  lay  before  her  was  a 
new,  immense,  undiscovered  world,  and  the  path 
towards  it  a  road  from  Damascus. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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